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PART IL.—CHILDHOOD AND 


\ TASHINGTON had little private life 

from his nineteenth year to his 
death-hour. Even in his retirement” 
at Mount Vernon he was busily engaged 
in moulding publie opinion, writing mueh 
on the questions of the day. Perhaps no 
historical character of the first: magni 
tude ever left more voluminous records 
of himself. These photograph his mind 
ind heart; from them any man may 
know him that will. 

An inner life he had—strong and deep 

too deep to let down the flood gates in 
the style of John Evelyn in his diary, or 
of Maria Bashkirtseff in her journal. He 
was a man of action, and his actions are 
our chief index to his thought, the spring 
ofaction. A Frederick the Great, a N: apo 
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LIFE AT MOUNT VERNON 


leon, a Bismarck, a Gladstone. an Emer 
son, and a chorus of the world’s great 
trace the thought and eall him = great. 
Now and then an American scribe thinks 
to detect that he was no greater than he 
should have been; and sells books on the 
strength of the attention attracting idea. 

There is nothing of importance con- 
cerning Washington's publie life that is 
true that has not been told over and over 
again, till the words are half meaningless. 
Tales of the household are less dwelt 
upon, Of his military headquarters 
many are reverently preserved, and many 
houses are standing in which he visited 
or lodged. 

Viewing his life, not in its military as- 
pect, but in the distinctively civil, with a 
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special eve to the after-fate of the build 
ings that had the honor to shelter his 


lares and penates, we discover that of 


the eight houses identified with his home 
life only two are standing: his favorite, 
that at Mount Vernon, on the Potomac, 
where lies his body; and a temporary 
Presidential dwelling oceupied perhaps 
for two months—the Perot-Morris house 
in Germantown, Pennsylvania 

We treat of Washington's life in these 
eight houses, and of their fate, in turn. 

Here is a fragment of a letter found 
during the civil war in a deserted man- 
sion near the York River: 

W“Bure, Ye 7th of Oct., 17-22. 

Dear Sukey: Madam Ball of Lancaster 
and Her Sweet Molly have gone Hom. Mama 
thinks Molly the Comliest Maiden she knows. 
She is about 16 old,is taller than Me, is verry 
sensable, Modest and Loving. Her hair is 
like unto Flax, Her Eves are the color of 
Yours, and her Chekes are like May blos- 
SOLIS. I wish you could See Her. 


‘Sweet Molly ” was a belle in the coun- 
ty of Lancaster, Virginia. She is more fa- 
miliarly known to history as Mary Ball. 
At twenty-three she was unmarried; a 
strong, handsome, *“‘sensable” girl. A 
year later she became engaged. Her 
fiancé was a wealthy widower, with two 
children, whose wife had been dead about 
sixteen months; his name, Augustine 
Washington. The home he brought her 
to, ** Wakefield,”* in the near-by county 
of Westmoreland, was a farm of a thou- 
sand acres, stretching for a mileand more 
along the smiling broad Potomac, from 

* The name“ Wakefield’ seems not to have been 


given the place until the publication of Zhe Viear 
of Wakefiel/, twenty-two years later. 


Popes to Bridges creek. The house was 
on or near Popes Creek. 

It illustrates the obscurity of our early 
history that no absolutely reliable picture 
ean be given of the Wakefield house as 
it then stood. Lossing paints it as a four- 
room cottage of wood, with attic, tall roof 
and long eaves sloping low in front into 
the covering of a tiny piazza looking out 
upon the river. Conway says, in Barons 
of the Potomac and Rappahannock, that 
it was not a cottage, but a spacious resi 
dence, and for his proof relies upon three 
facts. First, that Washington, in writing 
to Sir Isaac Heard, says that his half-bro- 
ther Augustine (Austin) ‘‘occupied the 
ancient mansion-seat until his death.” 
But this was a designation of the place 
where, rather than a description of the 
residence in which, Austin lived. See- 
ond, that the inventory of the estate of 
Austin, who had inherited, and who had 
died at Wakefield in 1762, showed eight 
handsome bed-room sets, besides furniture 
for dining-room and parlor. Third, 
that excavations have shown extensive 
brick foundations. 

Now these foundations were not ex 
tensive. The survey made by Civil-En 
gineer Jolin Stewart, of the United States 
army, for the government is here given, 
and there is nothing else to show with 
historical accuracy the shape and size of 
the house in which George Washington 
was born. 

What appears to have been the body of 
the house was 20 feet by 17 feet 3 inches, 
and the wing was 21 feet 3 inches by 
13 feet 9 inches. If Mr. Stewart got all 
the foundations, and it must be presumed 
he did his work thoroughly.the house was 

not extensive. The 
inventory cited by 
Conway isundoubt 
edly reliable,but thy 
' furniture was soni 


Plan Show 


ng Founcetion 
of House which 
President Washingron was barn 


of it probably i: 
out-houses. Mr. J 
E. Wilson, a ver) 
intelligent old gen 
tleman, who mai 
ried one of thy 
—rtWashingtons and 
is the present own 


er of Wakefield, i: 


=== =~ — 


an interesting lette: 
tothe writer says his 
conclusion is that 
the house ‘‘ was by 
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no means a large one, and that to in Mary Washington.” She faced facts bold 
dulge in the lavish hospitality of the ly, studied the book, and taught its pre 
period required sleeping-rooms in de- cepts to her children when they came, 


tached buildings’; and he also says 
that this was the custom at other house- 
holds within his own memory. 

Lossing also says the birth-house was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1735, but this is disputed 
by Conway and others. 

If there was a fire then, 


there was also another 
about 1779. The house 
was in 1779 the prop- 


erty of William A., the 
son of Austin Washing- 
ton, and Mr. Wilson had 
the story of this fire 
from persons who them- 
remembered it, 
and also from William 
A. Washington's daug- 
ter, Mrs. Sarah Tayloe 
Washington, whose fa- 
ther told it to her. Mr. 
Wilson also had it from 
Henry Weldon, an un- 
man of 
that he re- 
membered the house de- 
fire in 1779 
“as a main building 
with a hipped roof and dormer. windows, 
one-story wing which would not 
with Lossing’s picture, but would 
the foundations ” 
this article. 

Much of the fine furniture left by Aus- 
tin at his death had doubtless been pur- 
him. He was the wealthiest 
of the Washingtons, and had married 
woman who had also wealth, and was ‘‘a 
dashing figure at the races.” 

It may be reasonably assumed that in 
t to which the bride had come 
the furnishings were plain. There was no 
luxury, but servants a plenty and solid 
comfort. An elderly woman relative had 


seives 


educated good 
reputation,” 
THE 


stroved by 


and a 
tallv 


easily fit presented in 


chased by 


} 


he house 


charge of the two boys, Lawrence and 
Augustine, nine and seven years old. She 


no doubt thought the elder Augustine 
might have been satisfied with thing's as 
they were. Upon a table in one room lay 
Sir Matthew Hale’s sweet, tonie Contem- 
plations, Moral and Divine. On the fly- 
leaf the first wife had written her name, 
‘Jane Washington.” Instead of regarding 


the signature with horror, hiding the book 
from her sight, perhaps tearing out the 
leaf, the new wife wrote beneath, 


MONUMENT MARKING WASHINGTON S 


Her first-born was George Washington. 
After the death of George Washington 
his adopted son placed where the Wake 
field house had stood a slab of stone com 
memorating the fact that hallowed the 


BIRTHPLACE 


spot that was the birthplace of Washing- 
ton. He commended the the 
modest memorial to the patriotism of his 
fellow-countrymen. The stone long ago 
fell to pieces, but the government 
erected a monument, 
Lossing that in 
moved with his family to 
the Rappahannock, within sight of Fred- 
ericksburg, in Stafford County, and that 
the house at this place was almost an ex- 
act reproduction of what he had described 
as the ‘** Wakefield ” 
with attic. 3ut Conway from 
certain old records Truro Parish (in 
which lies Mount Vernon) that the resi- 
dence of Augustine Washington immedi- 
ately after removal from *‘* Wakefield” 
was at Mount Vernon, where he probably 
remained five years, when the 
Mount Vernon house was burned, to the 
home on the Rappahannock—‘‘a plain 
wooden structure of moderate size, of a 
(Conway)—a description 


care of 


has 


Augustine 
his estate on 


says 1735 


cottage—four rooms 


proves 


roiling 
going, 


dark red color” 
not substance with 
ing, without of- 
fering evidence, that the picture given in 
Lossing’s Mary and Martha Washington 


disagreeing In Loss 


though Conway asserts, 


| 
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is not correct Our illustration is after 
Lossing’s drawing, in collecting the ma 
terial for which he spent thirty vears. 

By the time the family moved to the 
Rappahannock, ‘* Sweet Molly,” from “a 
sensable, modest” girl, had grown into a 
fine manager, a firm woman; judging 
from what is written of her—no great 
umount—she was not given to much talk; 
when she spoke, speaking her mind; an 
entity She must have been a just step 
mother; mueh money Was spent ith the 
education of her slep-sons Lawrence and 


Austin. who were sent to England, while 


THE HOUSE ON THE RAPPAHANNOUK 


Afte ra 


her own childven received but the meagre 
education to be had in Virginia countrys 
schools Asa boy Lua Vrence Washing 
ton of Chotank (a relative, not the half 
brother) often played with George at 
the house on the Rappahannock “ OF 
the mother,” wrote Lawrence of Chotank, 
*L was more afraid than of my own par 
ents: she awed me in the midst of her 
kindness; and even now, when time has 
whitened my loeks and I am the grandfa 
ther of a second generation, | could not 
behold that majestic woman without feel 
ings it is impossible to deseribe.” 
Lawrence Washington, George's half 
brother, returned from England a tine 
voung gentleman when George was still 
yoing to Mr. Hobby’s” ‘‘old_ field” 
school, diligently learning to misspell. 
There was a pretty affection between 
George and his brother, Lawrence went 


off again, a doughty captain in the King’s 
navy, to whip the Spanish— English 
enough, no doubt, to be glad there was 
somebody that needed whipping. The 
envious George. left behind, consoled his 
military fancies by marshalling half the 
school, ‘tthe English,” in battle array 
against the other half, ‘‘ the Spanish,” led 
bv Sefior Don William Bustle. 

Augustine Washington held in mem 
ory the wife of his youth. He died in 
1743, leaving his handsomest estate, Mount 
Vernon regarding Conway's assertion 
concerning Waketield”” as unproved 

to Lawrence, his first wife’s 
eldest born, Americans had 
then, however, a propensity 
to observe the Ei wlish law 
of primogeniture, and so it 
may be that Mary Washing 
ton had no cause for jealousy 

The home on the Rap 
pahannock, bequeathed to 
(;eorge, has long since 
its debt to nature, and is no 
hore 

George Washington 
nto possession of Mount 
Vernon in 1755, at’ twenty 
three, Before it became his 
it was on all days open to 
him, from the time of the 
marriage of his loved half 
brother Lawrence, in 1743 
when George was eleven 
vears old, to the death of 
Lawrence, in 1752, and th 
final fulfilment of his will 
The estate was left by Lawrence to his 
only surviving child, a daughter, with 
version, in ease of her death without is 
sue, to George The daughter, a delicats 
child, died soon after. There is’ said to 
have been a slight disagreement with the 
widow in regard to the will, 

The name of the estate, E,psewasson, ol 
Hunting Creek, had been changed 
Law rence —a consequence of his enthu 
siastic admiration of Admiral Vernon 
under whom he had served in the West 
Indies during the war with Spain. 

Mount Vernon is in Fairfax County, 
Virginia, on the Potomae; sixteen miles 
below Washington. There is no beauty 
of heart that would not be fostered by 
the beautiful natural surroundings. The 
house, simpler then than later, stands two 
hundred feet above the water, on a broad 


ly rolling eminence green with grass, and 
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With trees shading where they need to 
The river 
around 


shade sweeps lovingly, cu 
loath to 
leave, and spreads beneath the glistening 


sun or the quiet moon or 


ressing ly and about, 
the dull gray 
clouds of threatening storm into a breadth 
of two miles of reflecting water. 
is something that 


There 
seems limitless in the 
view, promiseful. 

The house, generally said to have been 
built by Lawrence (Conway says it was 
built by Lawrence's 
Washington 
and 


father), had, when 
inherited it, but 
four rooms on each floor. 
There were twenty-five hundred acres in 
the estate; this, with the inheritance from 
iis father of the farm on the Rappalan 
nock, where his mother still lived, made 


two floors 


an attic, 


Washington in his youth comparatively 
land-wealthy, which means poor to Vir 


ginians. There was little more 
money then in farming than to-day. 
With their neighbors the Fairfaxes, 


“cross the river at 


ready 


3elvoir, the estate of 


WOODS ECHOERD.” 


Lord Thomas Fairfax, the Mount Vernon 
household had much and pleasant inter 
course. Old Lord Thomas, a kindly ec 
centric, a disappointed refugee from the 
worldly world of the 


years past, when George visited lis bro 


London, had in 


ther Lawrence, conceived an active liking 
for the masculine, handsome voung fel 
low, who, though shy in the presence of 
ladies, had a sane man’s faney fora pret 
tv face, and the ready ability to adorn 
his place, afield or in drawing-room, that 
native dignity confers. The old lord’s 
respect for fitness of dress no doubt had 
its effect upon the youthful Washington, 
though there was no laek of regard in 
Virginia for Polonius’ advice concerning 
purse and habit 

It was a crystalline day, the 6th of Janu 
ary—old style—1759. Up to a colonial 
White New 
Kent County, Virginia, a spanking team 
of horses clattered and stopped, pufling 
clouds of breath on the frosty air, From 


mansion, the House,” in 


— 
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the great coach a brisk-faced, slow. im 
portant gentleman in scarlet dress stepped 
out, British from forehead to foot —his Ex 
cellency Lieutenant-Governor Fauquier, 
come with his wife to grace the wedding 
party of young Colonel George Wash 
ington, a new Burgess in the Virginia 
Assembly The Lieutenant-Governor as 
sisted the lady to alight. His sword 
clanking as he followed her, removing 
his belaced cocked hat, he entered, to 
add to festive brilliance within. The 
dark eyes of the comely little bride, ‘‘ the 
widow Custis that was,” were bright. 
She greeted them with dignity, softened 
by a desire to please into the graciousness 
that is Southern. In white satin thread 
ed with silver, and quilted petticoat, she 
wore pearls entwined in her soft brown 
hair. Her little feet in high-heeled slip- 
pers, the smallest fives,”* twinkled with 
buckles of brilliants. Point-lace ruffles 
fellabout plump tapering arms and bosom, 
and adorned with bracelets and necklace 
of pearls she looked tiny beside the tall 
bridegroom, in his costume of blue lined 
with red silk, embroidered white satin 
waistcoat, gold knee and shoe buckles, and 


sword. Happiness beamed in his glance 
and movement. He was the handsomest 


man of the handsome assemblage, it is 
said, and he had the quality that most 
quickly makes a woman love—masterful- 
ness unmixed with tyranny He was 
twenty-seven, she but three months 
younger. Her charms were such that 
on the day they met he knew ‘that he 
wished to marry her. He had seen her 
but four times before marriage; each 
time, however, was a day or more, or 
little less; and a correspondence during 
eight months had furthered acquaintance 
and ripened confidence. It was a hope- 
ful wedding, a suitable mateh. All 
made merry, and every servant on the 
plantation had a holiday and a gift. 

To be near Williamsburg, the seat of 
he Virginia Assembly, the honey-moon 
was spent at the White House,+ the home 


* For some reason shoes are numbered differently 
now—woman’s vanitv, perhaps 

+ It is said in Williamsburg and New Kent 
County that the wedding ceremony took place at the 
parish chureh—St. Peter's, Custis and others state 
that it was performed at the residence of the bride, 
There is no contention concerning the faet of the 
wedding party at the White House and the honey- 
moon : 


The ‘‘ White House” in the city of Washington 
is said to have been so called in compliment to Mrs. 
Washington, 
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of the bride, once the property of Daniel 
Parke Custis, her first husband. The 
ground on which the old White House 
stood, and the changed buildings, are now 
the property of Mr. Robert E. Lee, Jr. 

When the Assembly adjourned, young 
Washington brought his bride to Mount 
Vernon. For forty-six years Mount 
Vernon was Washington’s home. He 
died and was buried there. It was to 
him the reality and ideality of home. 
To tell of what he did from Mount Vernon 
as a base would be to tell his entire histo 
ry, leaving out the little that is positively 
known of his mother’s mighty prelimina- 
ry work, to which he said he owed all. 

It was from Mount Vernon, in 1753, at 
the age of twenty-one, that he was sent 
by the English Governor Dinwiddie on 
his delicate mission of warning to the 
French, concerning disputed possessions 
ov the Ohio: from Mount Vernon that, 
in 1755, after having resolved to devote 
his life, as Bancroft says, to ‘* agricul- 
tural and philosophick pursuits,” he went, 
a colonel at twenty-three, to join the 
English Braddock as aide-de-camp in the 
war against the French; from Mount 
Vernon that he went for fifteen years to 
Williamsburg, a Burgess to the Virginia 
Assembly; from Mount Vernon that he 
wrote, at the right time, a volley of let 
ters to friends prominent in Virginia 
statesmanship, to express grave opinions 
against the right of England to tax the 
colonies; that he went to preside over the 
Fairfax County meeting, which his opin 
ions largely had ealled together, to agree 
upon non-importation of taxed articles; 
that he journeyed to the two Congresses 
in Philadelphia—at the first to proclaim 
and protest against American wrongs, at 
the second to be chosen commander-in 
chief of the revolted United Colonies, to 
be absent eight years (less three days), 
fighting a desperate fight, to end in the 
triumph that gave liberty the sweetest 
chance to grow that it has ever had; it 
was at Mount Vernon that he gave up 
again his loved occupation of farming to 
be a clear-eyed pilot to the beauteous new 
ship of state, till he carried it out to sea. 

Washington's life at’ Mount Vernon, 
after settlement there as owner, naturally 
divides into three periods. The _ first 
(1755-75) includes his young married life 
and ends with the outbreak of the Revo 
lution; the second (1783-9) begins with 
his return after the Revolution, and closes 


i 
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with his election to the Presidency; the 
third (1797-9) embraces the close of his 
life. The final days we shall consider 
after recounting household arrangements 
and family happenings in the four houses 

two in New York, one in Philadelphia, 
ind one in Germantown 
President. 

In the first period (1755-75) Washing 
ton 


occupied while 


was farmer, vestryman, sportsman, 
member of the House of Burgesses, colonel] 
of the Virginia militia, and delegate, final 
ly, to the two Continental Congresses at 
Philadelphia. 

extraordinarily 


Prominent by reason. of 
early military success, 
hospitable, provident, inventive, he grew 
steadily in reputation and in wealth. In 
all his days a great user of the pen in 
diaries, in letters, in contracts, he slowly 
eradicated much of the result of misedu 
eation at self-satisfied Mr. Hobby’s *‘old 
field  school.* 

The early household consisted of Washi- 
ington and his wife, and her two Custis 
children, four and six years old at the 
time of Washington’s marriage, John 
and Martha—‘' Jacky” and Patsy”: 
Jaeky, mischief-making, active; Patsy, a 
sweet, tender, little thing, unusually bru- 


nette, colorless, and frail. Washington 
paid much attention to the claims of re- 
lationship. Visiting for days, weeks, 


months, or 
departure, 
house —his 
aristocracy 


with no apparent intention cf 
guests continually filled his 
and his wife’s relatives; the 
of the neighborhood and their 
guests; chance gentlemen, with and with- 
out letters of introduction, from England 
and elsewhere; the clergy; Virginia pol 
iticians; the portrait- painter, good and 
bad, chiefly bad, who had his field through 
out the country. 

When the Fairfaxes came over to stay 
the day, and perhaps the night, for a good 
run to the hounds, most of the guests 
joinedin. The men wore gay, true sports- 
man costumes. Colonel Washington's 
superfine red waistcoat was trimmed in 
gold lace, and contrasted well with his 
handsome blue broadcloth coat, fitting 
loose across broad shoulders. His neat 
silver-eapped switch had small need to 
touch fiery Blueskin, his favorite horse, 
who curveted beneath him while waiting 
for the start, and when the signal came 
was off at a bound. 

The Colonel was fearless of any but a 


se Hobby said that it was he that laid the foun- 
jation of Washington's greatness, 
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stumbling horse, sat with ease and power, 
had a wonderful grip with his knees. 

**T require but one good quality in a 
horse—to go along,” said he, though Blue- 
skin was graceful and well proportioned, 

The ladies on hunting days, in dainty 
last-century dress, some of them in ecrim- 
son riding-habits, made a mighty pretty 
picture following within cry of the hounds. 
They kept to the roads on horseback, or 
in Mrs. Washington's chariot and four, 
the coachman and the black postilion 
astride a forward horse, wearing the 
Washington livery of searlet, white, and 
gold, the right colors in the leafy roads. 

The uninitiated might think Washing- 
ton the chief figure in the Vir 
ginia pageant. He was not, if Billy, the 
negro huntsman, was 


fe tehing 


a judge It was 
Billy himself, gayly dressed and tickled 
into a sensation of delight possible only 
to a bedizened darky. Billy's horse, 
Chinkling, built something like lis rider, 
low and sturdy 


a wonderful leaper 
ambitious. 


was 

It was, “Come, Musie! Come, 
' Ho! Truelove!”? The dogs 
pricked up their ears. Billy, lis French 
horn slung round his neck, black velvet 
cap pulled over his eyes, long whip gath- 
ered back in hand, mounted with sudden 
vim, threw himself nearly at length along 
Chinkling; the dust flew, the woods echoed 
with sounds of horse and blatant, excited 


Sweetlips 


negro voice, chuckling, warning, urging 
on to pursuit above the mellow yelping of 
the long-tongued, hastening hounds. 

When there was a death, Washington 
was in at it, but seven or eiglit times they 
chased in vain one old fox—a_ black. 
Billy expressed the belief that he was kin 
to the devil. Saucy Reynard flourished 
his vanishing brush, went ** ten or twenty 
miles on end,” and returned at night to 
the starting-point, fresh and ready for an- 
other chase. They never killed him. 

On return, the sporting party found a 
good dinner amply spread in the old- 
fashioned American—for that matter, old 
European—way, everything except des- 
sert on the table at once; beer or cider 
for Washington; for the others, wine, 
of which Washington also took a little. 
The dinner hour was three; the getting- 
ready bell rang at a quarter of three. 
The Colonel was a punctualist. As the 
hunt began at daybreak, breakfast by 
candle-light, it was probably no hardship 
to the ladies to be ready on time for din 
ner on hunting days. There 


were no 
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belated dinner guests amone them such 


as we moderns have sometimes known. 
In the cool damp kennel, about a hun 
dred yards from the old family burying 
Lie 


hounds had a noisy feeding, 


and snapping and snarling, a 


cheery sound with a rippling undertone 
accompaniment from the spring of run 
ning water in the midst of the rude paled 
in enclosure. They were high-bred ani 
Colonel Washington visited them 


twice a day ; 


mals 
Lueky dogs! 
Billy’s rival in importance was Bishop, 
light 
Wash 
and chief of sta 
To Billy’s taste, Bishop was over 
of talking of in 
of America, and of ** those outland 


ish countries,” Europe ; 


*Knglishman,” a biggety ” 


England, ( ‘olonel 


mulatto from 


ington’s body servant 
bles 
fond his “‘sarvice two 
wars,” 
too fond of cack 


ling his ideas of the superiority of native 


TO SEE THE SPINNING NEGRO WOMEN 


English to colontals. Bishop was a line 


old creature spoiled. It was a rare treat 
to hear his account of the last words of 
Braddock, in whose service 
valet had come over from 
At Braddock’s defeat, the 
hardy General, mortally wounded, regret 
ful not to have taken young Washing 
ton’s advice, which might possibly hav: 
him defeat, tender - hearted, be 
thought him of his faithful valet. 

Bishop,” said he, 


too old 


‘ 
CGreneral 


as 
he Eneland 


brave, fool 


ed 


“you are getting 


for war. Ladvise you to remai: 
into the service o! 


Be as faithful to 


and 
Colonel Washington. 


in America go 


him as you have been to me, and you 
may rely upon it that the remainder « 
your days will be well cared for an 
happy 

Bishop was faithful. 
a grateful heart, as witnessed by the make 


Washington had 
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writ in water.” a 
power among the servants at Mount Ver- 


non. 


Bishop became 


His service in two wars gave him 
moral right to authority. 
of a martinet. 


He was a good 
He visited the sta- 
les before sunrise, and applied a piece of 
vhite muslin to the horses’ coats; if a bit 
of stain showed upon it, he was rude to 
the stable-boys. 

In Southern homes it was never the 
fashion to speak of slaves as slaves; 


] 
deal 


they 
Washington 
There 
forty-nine of his people in 1760; 
eighty-nine in 1770; one hundred and 
thirty-five in 1774. He hired white ser- 
vants also, and a number of European 
stewards and 
inder contract. 


negroes or servants. 
called his slaves **my people.” 
vere 


laborers, who came over 

The housekeeping was conducted with 
the delicious ease, pleasant to think of, 
that makes a house seem to keep itself. 
Kach of the army of servants had a speci- 
tied work. Mrs. Washington came in 
often to see the spinning negro women— 
sixteen wheels going atonce. Very pretty 
stuffs they made, heavy and light, for Mrs. 
Washington as well as for the servants. 
Two of her attractive homespun dresses 
vere of cotton striped with silk ravelled 
from old brown silk stockings and crim- 
son damask chair-covers. The lady knew 
the proper price of household articles; 
carried a buneh of jingling keys at her 
pretty waist, slender in those days. Clad 
in daintinesses that make beauty even 


vhere it is not, she embroidered much. 
She was prayerful. She was gay. Well 


educated, as education for women went. 
In her letters her sentences are easily and 
vell turned, the irrelevant capitals de- 
ightful. Her life had a sky that was not 
only round, but limitless.. Religion gave 
to her all the vista that any woman needs, 
allowing her the use of her talents, those 
of an industrious housewife and grace- 
ful grande dame. 

The house remained during these twen- 
\y years very much as Lawrence Wash- 
ngton left it— plain, square, with not 
nore than eight rooms and attic. To its 
substantial, comfortable furniture Wash- 
igton added, soon after marriage, busts 
of his favorite heroes— Alexander the 
Julius Caesar. Charles XII. of 
Sweden, the King of Prussia, Prince Eu- 
ene, and the Duke of 
ilitary, you observe. 


(rreat, 


Mari borough— 
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Frail Patsy died, just budding into wo 
manhood, in 1773 


Washington, self- 
contained in public, was affectionate ; 


he 
tenderly loved Patsy. 


He knelt by the 
bed praying for her recovery, not per 
ceiving that the breath already had left 
her body. She had been devoted to her 
step-father, and left him her entire for 
tune, consisting solely of money. To 
comfort his wife he staid away from an 
important political engagement—a jour- 
ney with Lord Dunmore. 

The next year wayward, half - spoiled 
Jacky married a strip of a girl when he 
himself was but a boy. On account 
Jack's youth, the Colonel objected before 
hand, but gave in gracefully to the inevi 
table. Mrs. Washington, in mourning for 
Patsy, could not attend the wedding, but 
sent by the Colonel a dainty note of wel 
come to the bride, and gave to the newly 
married couple the next day, at Mount 
Vernon, an infair. 

Bishop was growing old. Billy had 
the satisfaction of replacing him as body- 
servant. 

Old Mr. Mason, Washington's neigh- 
bor of Gunston Hall, was a vestryman of 
Pohick chureh. So was Washington 
The church grew too ancient for use. A 
new one was to be built. At the vestry 
meeting there was a disagreement; Mr. 
Mason was firm in advocating one site, 
Colonel Washington firm in advocating 
another. The meeting adjourned to a 
later day for time to consider. The sec- 
ond meeting took place. With eloquence 
Mr. Mason pleaded the tender associa- 
tions connected with the old site, endear- 
ed, he was sure, to every member of 
Truro Parish by memories most hallowed 
and sweet. There was sympathy. Mr. 
Mason perorated perhaps with faltering 
voice. Everybody was touched; minds 
were about made up. 

Colonel Washington unfolded a paper. 

It contained exact measurements he had 
personally made of the distance from Mr. 
Mason’s hallowed spot to everybody's 
house in the parish, and distances from 
everybody's house in the parish to Colo- 
nel Washington's site, and ended with a 
sum in arithmetic showing which caused 
the most people the least trouble. 

Colonel Washington's site carried. 

A laughable exhibition this of the 
quality much as any other, 
brought about Washington's public and 
private suecess—his unresting ability to 


ot 


that, as 
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give himself pains. 


the 


Steps from the sub 


lime Lo ridiculous are easily taken, 


but of the rare step upward from ridicu 
lous to sublime better illus 


Lnere 1S ho 


tration than in Washington's exactness. 
His faults were his virtues turned wrong 
side out 

W eightier submitted 


selvesto Washington's genius; 


them 
but weturn 


questions 


to the house and household at Mount Ver 
non as we find them after the Revolution. 


When 


in 1775. a delegate to the 


ington left Mount Vernon 
second Congress 
eminent Vir- 

America, 
authorities 


in Philadelphia, he was an 


ginlan, widely spoken in 


known by reputation to the 


in England After an absence of eight 


vears less three days he ret irned.a famed 


conqueror, praised of the world; Kings 
whose power his success threatened pro 
too, his greatness—Louis XVI. 


of France, Carlos IV. of Spain, Frederick 


claiming, 


the Great, and the rulers of far China 
and Siam, their applause not drowning 
that of the great of England, his foe. 

It was on Christmas eve that Wash 
ington drew near to the gates of Mount 
Vernon, his true, dear wife beside him in 
Lhe chaise The sun was setting: the 
air, unusual, kind and sweet. half like a 
Ma day On horseback, three aides 


Colonel Humphreys, Colonel Smith, and 
W Ker 


them Billy rode to announce 


( olonel 
Al 


the arrival to Bishop, now a 


accompanied him 


ad ol 


white-haired 


pensioner of eighty, liv Ing at ease in the 
eottage built for him especially. The 
excited, trembling old man got at onee 
nto full regimentals, the musty, moth 
eaten uniform he had worn as a British 
soldier in two wars Beside the road 
he stood attention” as the horsemen 


and the chaise advanced, his time-tinted 
the 


salute 


scarlet in 
the 
His slender, light 


grateful bit of 
tle 


with his old cocked hat 


a 
leafless landscape made 
mulatto daughter, a beauty, stood beside 

curtsy, the 
The 
and Lady Washington stopped gracious 
ly to 

Mrs and 
patrician, as well as plucky, had won her 
the title of Lady 


had more to do than was easily done to 


him and dropped a color 


mounting to her cheek. General 
‘ask how they did.’ 

Washington’s conduet. kind 
‘from thearmy. She 
welcome and provide for the humble and 
the that tloecked to Mount Ver 
non to greet the risen neighbor. 


It was a gleeful 


eminent 


Yule-tide, when many 
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a glass of palate-tickling ‘‘ methigler’ 


found its easy way to the shining ne 


groes; and no doubt, among the guests 


many a glass of * peach-and-honey 
testified the good quality of Lady Wash 
ingeton’s receipts 

Nature was thoughtful of Washineto) 
in many ways. She had purposely tried 
him at Valley Forge to show how ore 
it was possible American to be 
Now, the Christmas over, and 
guests arriving too plentifully, she put a 


al 
for an 


happy 


sudden stop to balminess, and piled snows 
around Mount Vernon deep and constan! 
enough to keep off inquiring friends f 
as much as six weeks. This gave Colon: 
Humphreys and Colonel Smith a bett 
chance to do the work for which they 
accompanied the General to Mount Ve: 
non—the arrangement of his Revolution 
ary documents. 

Colonel Humphreys was a poet. Col 
nel Smith was no poet, and had no spre 
When tl 


desk-work was over and they needed 


cial fondness for live poets. 


stretch their limbs, they usually did s 
in different directions If he 
Colonel Humphreys 


address the * 


was permitted 
verdant hills’ covered wit 
snow, undisturbed by an audience. 
Colonel Smith’s constitutional broug 


him one day to petted old Bishop's ci 


main, where, not far from the cottag 
Sarah, his daughter, was milking Hy 


figure looked frail as she stooped to pir 
up the pail, which, foaming to the t 
with warm-smelling milk, was too hea 
for her. ‘* Do, miss, permit 


mv strone 


said the gallant 


arms to assist vou,” 
York Colonel, striding quickly up to he: 
Of handsome young British officers o 
Bishop had told awful tales to Sara 
and why should not these warning ta 
appiv to handsome young American of! 
cers 
the 


cocked 


She shrieked, threw do 
the 


toe, and 


as well? 
milk, spattering Colonel f) 
hat to 


house, screaming all the way. 


boot ran to 

The 
tering Colonel followed, talking anxious 

Old Bishop appeared in the doory 
In a dramatic held 
arms to his daughter, and roared to t 
expostulating Colonel: Tm a-goin’ 
tell the General! I'm a-goin’ nghtstraig 
an’ tell the General!” 


manner he out 


* The popular pronunciation of me 
drink made of fermented honey, spices, and ™ 

+ Peach brandy sweetened with hone v 
other ingredient—an “ old Virginia” beverag 
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The Colonel explained his harmless 
kindness. 

‘I’m a-goin’ to tell the madam, too— 
the madam, the same as raised my child!” 
continued the old fellow, wagging his 
too deaf or too angry to hear. 
and fuming, he pushed his 
daughter before him, stepped inside, and 
slammed the door in the Colonel's face. 

Colonel Smith said a word or two to 
the empty air. 

He sought Billy. Billy was growing 
old; his head, we are told, was like a 
yunch of old sheep’s wool, and he had 
wen crippled by an accident, but his 
tongue had not lost its African honey. 

‘It’s bad enough, Billy,” said the Col- 
onel, ‘for this story to get to the Gen- 
eral’s ears, but for the lady to hear it will 
never do. Then there’s Humphreys; he'll 
be out upon me in a damned long poem 
that will spread my misfortunes from Dan 
to Beersheba.” 

Billy was sent ambassador to the ‘* Eng- 
lisiman.” He met Bishop, gorgeously 
equipped in the red uniform of * two 
going in state to lay his affair be- 
fore the General and Lady Washington. 
Powerful arguments prevailed. Mollified 
by whatever Billy had said, Bishop re- 
turned to his cottage. Colonel Smith 
made a point of remembering its locality, 
to keep away, and gave Billy a guinea. 

When the snows melted, visitors came 

rain in flocks. Hospitality before the 
Revolution, though constant, had left 
Mrs. Washington time to be hostess as well 
as housewife. 


head, 


issing 


W ars,” 


Now she would have been 
but a tavern-keeper had she continued 
inassisted to manage domestic details. 
(seorge Washington made it his office to 
obtain for her a housekeeper or steward. 
There were now four grandchildren. 
Their father, Jack Custis, was dead, but 
not before he had had the ineffable plea- 
sive of seeing the British march out, col- 
ors cased in surrender, between the ranks 
of our victorious Yorktown. 
Wash- 
ington adopted two of Jack’s children, 
George and Nelly. Usually the other two 
vere also at Mount Vernon. 
The house grew too small. Washing- 
n minutely planned, in the spring of 
54, and superintended, the additions and 
terations that changed it intoits present 
ippearance. He made it nearly a story 
iigher, and added on one side a library, 
ith somany secret cupboards for storage 


arms at 
Jack’s widow was married again. 
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that it is ‘*a room within a room.” Bed 
rooms and closets were built on the floors 
On the the house 
was added a spacious drawing - room, its 
ceiling the height of two floors—a room 
used on occasion as banqueting-hall. The 
family dining-room and the two smaller 
parlors within the old, the middle part of 
the house were exquisitely frescoed in 
faint shades and gold. There is uncertain 
tradition that the walls of the large draw 


ing-room were papered. 


above. other side of 


During Lafay 
ette’s visit invitations were out, it is said, 
fora ball in his honor. A handsome im 
ported paper was to hang. The paperers 
failed Lafayette himself, as 
sisted by the household, put it up in time 
for the ball. The authority for the story 
is unknown to the writer. It is in keep 
ing with the character of the generous, 
helpful, broad-minded man, who knew 
why we are given two hands —that we 
may do our own tasks of sword or needle 
or pen, and, immediately when opportun 
ity asks, the undone task of anybody. 

The enlarged house was now a ** man 
sion,” a far ery from the four-room cot 
tage in which Washington was born, if 
many historians are right; and one likes 
to think they are right—it shows better 
the stuff of which the first American was 
made. From each side of the house, on 
the west front, graceful semicircular ar 
eades led to the kitchen on the left and 
an out-house on the right, leaving a court 
in the centre, surrounded by carriage 
drives. The house was entirely of wood, 
cut in imitation of stone, painted white, 
the blinds a very dark green. 

It was after the Revolution, in August, 
1784, that Lafayette returned from Europe 
and gave Washington the first opportu 
nity to welcome him at Mount Vernon. 
Lafayette was as lovable a young hero as 
any whose heart has been touched with 
fire celestial. Grave for his years, there 
had been an instant bond between Wash- 
ington and himself, equals in nobility of 
soul, though Lafayette was less prescient, 
less wise, and, alas, in his country’s af 
fairs, less successful. 


to appear. 


Americans wished 
His name is a hap- 
piness to the American that reads of him 

The French minister, the Comte de 
Moustier, and his very French sister, the 
Marquise de Brienne, visited later. In 


him every happiness 


letter Washington says he does not ap 
preciate Madame la Marquise’s penchant 
for fondling negro babies. 
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The clergy did not forget their ancient 
welcome. Among them was the now dis- 


Mr. Weems, the 


good, volatile person, apt at dropping 


eredited more-than-half- 


sentimental heroies, who in lis history 


app ied the cherry -tree story to Washing 
The 


copied bodily 


ton incident is said to have been 


from an old biography of 
Lodge's Life of 


some other man see 


Wash ington 


When aman becomes great, his govern- 
to private mu- 
Washington needed one in which 


ment ought build him a 


seumn 


to bestow the handsome and odd presents 
Louis 


a Masonic apron 


that arrived —an engraving of 
| , sent DY that King 
embroidered by the Marquise Lafayette; 


a pair of asses from the King of Spain; 


two very full sets of Sevres china: a 


iff 


miniature ship, ilteen fe 


et long; a punch 


eon of Jamaica rum: portraits of himself; 


The 


overgrown cab- 


pagodas 


LISTHER 


BY SE 


UMAS 


AUTHOR OF “THROUGH 


7. ASH and I were lying on the brow 
after 
well-buttered 


of Crogh-na-gart-free punish 


: ing a substantial lunch of 


oat bread, and were gazing on the valley 


I 


iar below 


Ainey-beg away and 


f 


following with our eye its pleasant saun- 


tering till it went out and lost itself in 
Donegal Bay. The day was one of the 
pleasantest that dawned over Donegal 
that season The soft breath that came 
ip from the ocean tempered to us the 
rays of the high-riding sun. A restful 


feeling possessed us, and a meditative 
mood We had been more than moder- 
ately successful that morning: three hares 


and several braces of birds stretched their 
dead lengths by our side We had lit 
our pipes, and up through the clear thin 
air Tumash and I were sending such 
smoke wreaths as might well rivet the 
attention of any still-huuting peelers 
within two leagues’ distance, suggesting 


o them a still-house in full swing 


l was rumin iting over a wonderfully 


entertaining tale that Tumash told me 


ailer we h 


ad got home and had had sup- 
the tale of how, 
was gamekeeper in Meenavalia, 


per the 


previous night 


yhnen he 


the great 


rascal known generally over 
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KILGAR OF 


MAC 


THE 


bages and freak water-melons that came 
were no doubt numberless. 

The house, which before had proba 
bly lacked brie-a-brae and pictures mor 
than anything else, soon filled up luxu 
riousl y 

Lafayette, returning to France, sent a 
pack of troublesome blooded hounds huge 
and savage enough to attack a wild-boa) 
Independent big Vulean went the 
kitchen, and with a smoking 
fat turn for a dinne: 
party that was serving. W as!) 
ington, like a man, laughed at the mishap 
Lady Washington did not. 


into 
ran away 


ham cooked to a 


General 


But the hunting days, as well as the 
dancing, were over for Washington, Thy 
hunt 1785. The dogs wer 


last was in 


sold; the kennel abolished. 


A deer-park 
was established on the water front. The 
Presidential days arrived. 


BE CONTINUED, | 


ATHLONE. 


MANUS (** MAC 


TURF SMOKE,” ETC 

the north of Ireland as the Red Pooch 
had come representing himself to Tumas! 
as Mr. Bulloek of London, who had rent 
ed the shooting for that year, and, wit 
Tumashi’s able assistance, poached 
land 
and gamekeeper alike—with the unple 

that when the real Mr. Bu 
arrived wasn't a bird to bx 
and with the fin 

consequence that the owner, Mr. MeCra 


over which Tumash was care-take) 


sant result 
lock there 


winged upon the land; 


of Belfast, dismissed poor Tumash almos 

by telegram. 
*Tumash,” I 

niver heerd anything whatsomivir of thi 


now said, suddenly, ‘ 


Red Poocher again?” 

Tumash slowly turned his red eyes o 
me, and fixed me for a minute with qui 
Then he lifted his gaze off mi 
and contemplated the Glen Ainey agai 
I knew well there was much at the ba 


of that look 


disdain. 


Except at rare times Tumas 
Was an uncommunicative animal, and 
some people always uncommunicative. | 
however, from careful study of his moods 
had got the knack of temporari 
ing his mental which 
only be effected, too, by seizing the pss 
chological moment. 


] 
unioe 


stores, the eou 


= 
= 
— 
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*““Tumash,” I said again, with a ring of by the hearth. When 

determined persistence, ‘ye niver heerd 

nothin’ more of the Red Poocher?” 


we had finished 
Supper Grip was stretched asleep, and, 
as any old soldier might. was evidently 
‘*That’s the second time ye've give me_ in dreams fighting her battle 


over again, 
that slice of information. Sure I’m not 


for she occasionally emitted Vicious little 
deef.” snarls and yelps that probably marked 

‘Well, I say, did ye iver hear any- crucial moments in the fieht 
thing of him afther he pooched Meena Tumash smiled a smile of 
valla and got you walked out iv yer situ. faction, turning 
ation? 


inward satis- 
a satisfied look upon her 
at each of these manifestations of the in 
domitable little spirit within her. But 
yeare? I thought it was givin’ news.” not so Ellen. 


Oh! Then it’s only lookin’ for news 
Ellen gave vent to her dis 
Ye’re as short, Tumash. as a hare’s satisfaction. abusing Tumash 


seut.”” 


n good set 

terms as an ‘‘onnatural Christian 
‘Thanky, thanky. Fair exchange js ‘* How dar’ ye, Tumash.” 
no robbery —you give me abuse. an’ I for to stan’ by an’ see the poor dog tliat 
give you a story. Ifa man wants toax knew no betther ill-usin’ itself an’ get- 
thing, I like him to ax it sthraight out. tin’ ill-used in that sha 

ome! shouldher yer gun,” said Tumash, Tumash!” 

‘an’ take houl’ of them hares 


she said, ‘‘ 


pe! How dar’ ye, 


It's Tumash was now smoking and calmly 
we wirr thrampin’.” contemplating the fire. Tumash had 


a 
[ had, after all, trifled with the golden maxim which 


he frequently rv peated to 
noment, and it was gone. There was no- me, and on which he now | 
thing for it now but to doas I was directed. ed 


as always) act 
‘When a woman starts in to aise her 
Although Tumash and I weren't so mind on ye, don't spaik back.” 
ecessful in starting game during the **How dar’ ye, I say, Tumash !” 
emainder of the day as we had been in ea 


said Tumash, addressing the 
‘morning, the whole day’s sport would _ fire. apparently, ** I did hear tell of him 
ive averaged well, even if we had not (as again—an’ again.” 
inately was the case) drawn a broc ere I was a bit mystified: Ellen quite lost 

ve left the hills. Tumash had with him the thread of her abuse for the moment 
luis terrier Grip, and from a huddled heap “What is theamadan bletherin’ 
of rocks lying on the narrow passage of she queried. 

ind between Loch Na-mbreac-buidhe and ** Ah!” said I; 
och Na-earriga Grip drew a broe. When Tumash?” 


oth of them came tumbling out of the 


about?” 
‘is it the Red Poocher, 


Yis, it's the Red Poocher. Tumash,” 
vle they were locked in each other's he said, querulously mimicking mv tone, 
old. They fought fiercely and furious- ‘‘ Wasn't it him ye axed me about?” 
llowled and tore, tumbled and rolled “Oh yis, oh yis!” | 


said, with antici- 
rip uppermost now, the broe again: and 


pative pleasure, and hitched forward my 
non both gained purchase with their — stool. 

ind legs on the ground, to be in another Ellen looked disdainfu] 
oment swirling and whirling over and the other of us. 

er each other. The broc showed gal- “Och, to the dickens with the pair o’ 
int fight, and when, after twenty min- yez an’ the Red Poocher 
ites’ wicked work. he suecumbed, poor Said Tumash: 

rrip limped from him with as bloody, “When Misther MeCran sent me 
tattered, battered, and disreputable a look packin’ from Meenavalla he engaged a 
as ever well-mauled corner boy bore out new gamekeeper, wan Pether Magroarty, 
f a street row. Tumash’s heart was from the head of the Aineymore—Pead- 
proud for Grip’s pluck, and he smiled har Kittagh he was known be. bekase iv 
cnignantly as he patted her on the back, bein’ left - handed. Misther MeCran he 


id tried to smooth down her much-toss- wrote down Peadhar Kittagh a letther as 


lv from one to 


all in a buneh!” 


‘ long locks. And when he reached big as a bed-sheet full of insthruetions an’ 
me he would not sit down to supper till diractions, warnin’s an’ 


thraits, an’ the 
liad washed and dressed Grip’s wounds 


beginnin’, endin’. an’ middle iv the letther 


for she had as many as if she had been was Red Poocher, Red Poocher. Red 
through Napoleon’s wars—and carefully Poocher. 


An’ Peadhar Kittagh he wrote 
combed her, fed her. and bedded her MeCran back that he'd be a gray Poocher 
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He toul’ him he 
might sleep with an aisy conscience when 
he'd for 


gamekeeper to come 


when he'd take him in. 
Kittagh his 
the time 
Meenavalla would be less trouble to him 


engaged Peadhar 


an’ for 
than his own kail garden 

For ten months 
afther a corbie couldn't fly over Meena- 


** Too sure, too loose 


valla that Peadhar Kittagh wouldn't 
come to his door an’ curse it; an’ there 
Wasn't as much as the tail of a yalla- 


vorlin’ lost off the lan’. 
‘Well from 
Oxfoord.in England,wan Misther Hedger, 


an’ good, <A gentleman 
took the shootin’ this year; an’ the even- 
in’ he come on the groun’ me boul’ Pead- 
har wouldn't Jet him say God bliss ve! 
till he started puttin’ him through 
catechism to prove that he was himself 
Misther Hedger was in- 
clined to be purty mad with his game- 


his 


an’ no other. 
keeper showin’ so much cheek; but when 
Peadhar explained matthers till him he 
seen through it, an’ proved to Peadhar’s 
that himself, an’ 
thanked Peadhar, too, right heartily for 
bein’ so cal ‘tious. 

*** Has there been any poochin’ on the 
Tell the truth, Magroar- 


satisfaction he was 


lan’ for so far? 
ty,’ siz he 

Not the limb 
siz Peadhar. 

Then, plaise 
‘it ll be so till I 
Has there been any word at all, at all, of 
the Red Poocher showin’ up in the neigh- 
borhood? siz he. 

“*The Red Peadhar, 
‘is takin’ good care to keep the brea’th iv 
the County Donegal atween him an’ us. 
I have heerd tell,no later ago than We'n’s- 
day, that he’s at work up the Innishowen 
way, forty mile from here.’ 

Hedger, ‘I judge the 
same lad’s wisdom be the number iv miles 
I'ma man, Magroarty,’ 


of a lark lost, yer 
honor,’ 


Providence,’ he, 


clane the lan’ meself. 


Poocher,’ says 


says 


lie keeps off me. 


siz he, ‘that stan’s no nonsense.’ 

** An’, not intendin’ no disrespect,’ siz 
Peadhar, * you an’ [ ir frien’s, so.’ 

‘But, behoul’ ye, Hedger he hadn't 


got right saited himself when in to them 
steps Tuathal MeHugh,the Binbane game- 
keeper, an’ he as noisy as a whole duck- 
house, cryin’ out that the Red Poocher 
his hill afore br'ak day that 
very mornin’! 

* He was an Irishman from Athlone, 
a Misther Kilgar.who had taken the Bin- 
He had arrived just the 


was on 


bane shootin’, 
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night afore, Tuathal explained, am’ takin’ 
a sthroll up the hill afore brekwist with 
only himself an’ his gun, he was speedily 
back with the word to Tuathal that there 
wirr two scoundhrils roun’ the elbow iv 
the hill pepperin’ away. They run lake 
the Roe wather the first gleek of him they 
caught, but though he was purty far of! 
he could make out that the biggest rasea 
iv the two had hair an’ whiskers as red 
They could searcely fetch 
themselves to credit Tuathal, only Mis 
ther Kilgar himself come steppin’ in at 
this with his gun upon his shoulder; an’ 
***Upon my word,’ siz he, when he'd 
inthroduced himself to Misther Hedger 
“upon my 


as blazes. 


word,’ siz he, ‘I’m sorry to 
say Tuathal only tells ye God's thruth 
An’ be all 


marks an’ tokens, too, as far 


as I can gather,” siz he. ‘I’m more 
than sartint it’s no other nor the Red 
Poocher an’ his collaigue. But, fore 


warned is forearmed. Im prepared for 
him an’ I'm blest 
my shootin’ again, an’ I can get within 
range iv ‘im, [ll give him as much lead 
as ‘ill go good ways on makin’ a coftin 
for’im. May the divil take ‘im, body an’ 
bones!’ 

** Amen! siz Tuathal McHugh. 

‘IT didn’t know, Misther Hedger,’ siz 
Kilgar, ‘that you'd arrived yerself; but 
McHugh here, an’ meself, an’ me 
man, wirr on the hill all day, an’ as we 
wirr over in the neighborhood iv your 
shootin’, I thought it siz he, ‘to 
dhrop in here an’ give Magroarty warn 
in’ that the bla’guard’s about, so as to 
put him on his keepin’.’ 

*** Mighty good iv ye, an’ I'm iver so 
much obligated to ve, I'm sure,’ siz Hedg 
er, ‘for yer thought. We wirr just dis 
coorsin’ on the very same subject iv thi 

ted Poocher, an’ Magroarty was makin 
wy min’ aisy regardin’ *im—informin 
me that he was playin’ himself in the 
exthreme end iv the county, when you 
gamekeeper here come in with the news 
that he was nearer us nor we bargained 
for. Well, all I say,’ siz Hedger, siz lie 
‘is, he’d betther thravel round my moo 
any time the divil puts it in his head to 
thravel across it,or I'm grievously afeerd 
[ll be apt to forget, on sight iv ‘im, that 
there’s no special allowance for shootin 


now: if he comes on 


own 


best.’ 


poochers in me game license-—a short 
comin’ that should be rimedied.’ 

**By my faith,’ siz Kilgar, ‘an’ if li 
comes on me, he'll be apt to go off mi 


{ 


MISTHER 


again in betther style 
-with four 


nor he's used to 
carryin’ ‘im, the 
doore supplied at me own e xpense, gratis.” 

Anyhow,’ 


men and 


siz Kilgar, ‘we'll prove 
ourselves purty big amadans. an’ laugh 
in’-stoeks for the counthry, if we let him 
So far as I hear. he would do the 
divil himself to his teeth, an’ pooch hell 

th his tongue in 


adous 
his cheek: we'll 
For 
moonlight. 
be ojus the desthruction he’] 
among the We'll have to 
ork into aich han’s, Misther 
Hedger,’ siz he, ‘an’ put a wateh on the 
ioors both be night an’ dz avy. The wan 
watch “ill do for both our grounds.’ 
ry well. 


sO 
fave to keep a watch night an’ day. 
the comin week he'll have 
in’ it 
make 


birds, 


other's 


Kilgar arranged as he 
id himself, his man. an’ his gamekeeper, 
n’ Misther Hedger himself. his ow nman, 

his game keeper—he arranged that it 
ould be mighty for them to 
ork together in means: Misther Hedger 
»come over for the nixt d: Ly, 


pleasant 
an’ both iy 
an’ then Kil 
the day afther 
It was agreed 


‘m shoot Kilgar’s hills: 
gar gO over with Hedger 
shoot Hedger’s moor. 
that Hedger’s own man 
the hills 
set-off 


vas to do sen 
every night, while 
again’ that, give his 
an’ thrap to carry the 
impers aich day to the railw: ay station 
Sthranorlar, a matther iv twinty mile. 
‘This Kilgar he long-headed 
an’ no manner iv doubt. 
arranged that a 
the 
them 
party 
was closed 


fo on 
as a 


ian an’ his pony 


was a 


chap, an’ he 


SO 
her 
the 
without 


eat couldn't wash 
two lan’s, from 
to the other, 
knowin’ it her 
again an’ Hedger 
mself give in that if the Red Poocher 
could outwit Kilgar he'd the 
heighth iv credit for it, an’ he himself 
vould be the first to give him it, he didn't 
care if his own lan’ was done. 
not so much as a tail left on it. 
‘This chat,’ siz Kilgar. siz he, 
poochers an’ poochin’, an’ the 
lv poochers, is, the wan half iv it. blamed 
iumbue, the tother half ly 
orse admit that if a man’s inclined 
to pooch, an’ he finds he has to dail with 
an ediot or an who'll let ‘im pooch, 
will pooch, an’ smal] blame to 
big an 
with if he didn’t 
iv Donegal. 
dickens’ 


iskers on 
van en’ iy 

whole afore 
mouth 


desarve 


it was an’ 
‘about 
cliverness 


lies, 


ass 
im 
i show the 
ian he 


ooch., 


himself as 
to dail 
county 
itself the 
4s & poochin’ county. 


ass as 
had 
This 
iS ‘arned 


Loo, 
own 
But—an’ 


hame 
it’s with 


KILGAR 
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all due respect I say it, Misther Hedger 
— it’s the know- nothin’ amadans of Eng 
lishmen who take the shootin’s here 
is the cause iv all the poochin’ 

‘*T agree with 
‘I heartily agree 
same 


that 


ve there,’ 
with ye 
bee n 


siz Hedge 
That 
me opini on 
Every cock can crow on its own du'gchil] 
When my countlrymen’s at 
think the mse lves fit to make 
wurrl’ 


there. 


has ever own 


home they 
the 
but I've seen few iy 
them put their fut on an Irish moor that 
a chile couldn't bewildher them at 
an’ laugh in its sleeve I've 
them time an’ again pay out gowpenful 
iv money for a moor. 


fools iv 


an’ its wife 


anst, 
at them seen 
an’ then hers 
that was branded as bloc kheads by all that 


knew them ste p in, an’ undher their 


very 
noses wipe the as clane 
the that paid 
themselves that 
thricked into 
for them. Such men. 
gar, disarve to be humbue 
an’ may they 
l’arn to fetch a grain or 
mon-sense 


moor as anemp y 
male-kist ; 
gratulatin’ 
hadn't 


bags 


men for it 
the 
earryin’ 
Misthie 

red an’ ¢ 
say I, til 


two 


Con 

knaves 
the 

Kil 


them 


} 
be so, 


they 
more com 
an’ a 
with 

portmantievs 


poun’ 
them, 


or two less self 
their 


what I 


they label 
That's 


consait when 

‘Trelan’.” 

Siz Hedger. 

An’ there 
I've been rentin’ 


Say,’ 
ye right,’ 


moors 


say siz Kilgar. 


‘Now 
in’ 


an’ shoot 
I’m 


score lv 


moors as long as I haye—an’ 


tint I’ve done so for a 


sar 
Sal 
sons—an’ I can say 
that till yistherday 
niver secatthered 
to 
their 


With cool confidence 
mornin’ a 
a feather 
yet. 


poocher 
on a shootin’ 
belongin’ me 


man; 


Bekase whi, they 
in the first 
place, it wasn't an Englishman they had 
to dail with; an’ they the nixt 
place, that it was ME there isn't a 
poocher to Irelan’ but 


knew they knew, 
knew, in 
—ME 
from en’ Win’ iy 
knows Kilgar.’ 

‘Ha! siz Hedger, siz he, ‘I think 
the divil himself when he hayro 
wouldn't venture to pooch on your pre 
Sarves, 

‘Well, at laist.’ 
that's why there 

‘Ha! 
thinkin’ 
for a 


ha!’ 


Was a 


‘he didn't: 
’s a divil still.’ 
ha! ha! siz Hedger. 
the Red Poocher is 
new huntin’-groun’, 
you in these parts,’ 

thinkin’,’ 
throth if he 


siz Kilear, 


‘Tm 
prospectin’ 
now he finds 


siz he, 


siz Kile ‘heis. An’ 
» had waited another five 
minutes on me vistherday mornin’, I'd ‘a 
sent him to a huntin’ groun’ be a 


mortial fast express, with his fare 


an’ 


new 


paid,’ 
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*An’ right enough, the Red Poocher 
did seem purty slow about showin’ up 
either on Meenavalla or on Binbane— 
Kilgar’s place Kilgar an’ Hedger, with 
Peadhar Kittagh an’ Tuathal MeHugh, 
was out on the two places day about. 
It was lovely weather—just much like 
the sort me an’ you had the day— 
an’ the gintlemen did enjoy themselves, 
without no manner i doubt For the 
game was purty plenty, an’ they tumbled 
them at the rate of a shower i’ hail, an’ 
packed an’ sent off well-filled hampers be 
the dozen to their frien’s in all corners 
i’ the kingdom, Kilgar’s man, Thady, as 
he was called, bein’ kept as busy as a 
nailer thrinnlin’ {trundling| them off 
away to Sthranorlar, day an’ daily. 
Hedger, he was in the very best i’ good- 
humor, an’ Kilgar was noways_ behind. 
They shot both i them lake sodgers all 
day, an’ dhrunk lake beggars half i’ the 
night; for Peadhar Kittagh was as finea 
han’ at runnin’ a still as e’er another in 
the parish; an’ he'd as soon think iv 
laivin’ his house without a dhrap i dew 
as without holy wather. Then when the 
two gintlemen would get hearty at the 
potteen it was as good as a play, I'm 
toul’, to hear them cursin’ the Red Pooch- 
er, an’ makin’ their brags what they'd do 
if he'd dar’ wipe his boots on their heath- 
er, an’ laughin’ at the numskulls that 
let him play his pranks on them, aich 1’ 
them thryin’ to outdo the other in their 
defiance iy the Red Poocher, the wurrl’, 
an’ the divil. Then when Kilgar, some- 
where afore mornin’, would take it in his 
head to go home with Tuathal an’ get an 
hour's sleep, Hedger he'd laive him up the 
moor; an’ when the two would part 
they'd continue firin’ salutes afther wan 
another till they'd get out iv hearin’. 
They had the whole counthry-side in a 
tarrible state iv alarm for the week these 
doin’s lasted; people wirr afeerd to go to 
bed at night, for they couldn't tell what 
the norra damage these fellas with their 
fire-arms would take it into their cracked 
noddles to do some night they'd have a 
worse lit on than usual; an’ no daicent 
man knew, goin’ to bed in the heighth iv 
health, but he'd fin’ himself risin’ a corp 
in the mornin’. 

“A week, I sayed, these doin’s lasted, 
an’ then, like a capsized car, come to a 
middlin’ sudden stop. An’ it was this 
way: On Sunday night Peadhar put the 
potteen on the boord for them as usual, 


an’ afther sayin’ the litany on the Re 
Poocher they sung song an’ song about 
till a couple iv hours afore sunrise, whe: 
they had the usual noisy partin’ on th 
hill, an’ Hedger he returned to have 
wee wink iv sleep, an’ be over to Bin 
bane brave an’ early for another big day's 
shootin’: on Sathurday they had bee 
shootin’ Meenavalla, so Monday was di: 
to the other. In the mornin’, then 
Peadhar Kittagh managed, by manes i: 
plenty i’ good diggin’ in the ribs, to get 
the Englishman up betimes an’ feed him 
when the both i’ them shouldhered thei 
guns an’ made thracks for their neighbo: 
laivin’ Hedger’s man, who'd been, iy 
coorse, doin’ senthry-go all night on th 
moor an’ the hill, in bed an’ snorin’ lake 
five carters. 

‘They expected to meet Kilgar an’ Tua 
thal on the hill; but there wasn’t an 
sign iv them; so Hedger an’ Peadha 
Kittagh headed on down to’rst Tuathal’s 

‘Be mae faith,’ siz Hedger, ‘if, as 
you say, I slep’ as heavy as a hog this 
mornin’, Kilgar must ‘a’ slep’ lake a) 
elephant. Ay, there’s the pair i’ then 
now,’ siz he, * without the house. Whis 
tle on them an’ see what the divil’s keep 
in’ them.’ So Peadhar whistled. 

Tuathal,’ siz Peadhar; ‘bu 
Kilgar hasn't shown out yet. That ot! 
er’s some sthranger or other.’ 

‘* Hedger an’ Peadhar started a couple 
i birds here, had a bang at them, «a 
fetched down wan. Then they thrippe 
it down to the house. 

Mae frien’,’ siz the sthrange ma 
was along with Tuathal, steppin’ forri 
‘pardon mae inquirin’ yer name.’ 

***My name,’ siz he, ‘is Hedger—Mis 
ther Hedger iv Oxfoord, England. You 
a frien’ to Kilgar, I suppose? What thi 
divil’s the raison he isn’t out afore this 

Vis, a frien’ iv Kilgar’s—a vei 
particular frien’, in fact. Misther Ki 
gar ‘ill appear to ye in another minni 
You're a very pretty shot, Misther Hedg 
er, an’ that’s a fine bird neatly tumbled 
Might I ax if ve have knocked over ma) 
on this hill, Misther Hedger?’ 

Why, vis, siz Hedger. ‘Im not 
man noways given to -braggin’, but | 
say that if any other man in Engla 
[relan’, Seotlan’, or Donegal would engay: 
to dhrop as many birds on this hill 
I've done in the four days I’ve been ou 
with Kilgar, ('d—Id just have an itech | 
see that man—Kilgar himself only e 


aa 


MoWwad 


> 
| | 


| 
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cepted I do admit that Kilgar bates 
me—but then Kilgar bates the divil him- 
self; the divil himself when he was a 
dhragoon couldn't shoot with Misther kil 
gariv Athlone. That's admitted, an’ can't 
be denied ; 

‘**Tndeed? Misther Kilgar invited ve 
help him shoot the hill, I suppose 7 

: \y Ye see it’s this way: There’s 
a scoundhril iv a fella goin’ about here 

an’ unhung too, [m sorry to say—that 
they call the Red Poocher. Ile was 
startin’ in with his thrieks upon sthran 
gers when | come here, an’ put about 
the size iv a naggin iv shot into him wan 
evenin’ an’ passed him on from me moor 

Meenavalla. He come this way, an’ 
Kilgar. noways loth to help the lame dog 
over the stile, give him another fistful 
or two iv the same medicine, an’ sent 
him further. On the sthren’th iv” this 
we sthruck up an acquaintance, an’ shot 
our lan’s day about, formin’ an alliance 
that has sthruck terror to the hearts of 
all poochers, an’ kep’ them as mute mice 
Ith ale bag.’ 

**Railly? siz the sthranger, in a very 
sleekit, quiet way. *Then mortial 
glad to Varn it. IT am mighty intherest 
ed meself in the suppression iv poochers 
an’ poochin’ 

‘Right ye are, oul’ chap. Give us 
ver han’ on it,’ siz Hedger, reachin’ for 
the fella’s fist 

** Aisy, aisy,’ siz the fella, dhrawin’ 
back *Mortial much intherested, I say, 


THE 
4 


BY HENRY 


| 
LITTLE over a hundred years ago 
i a reform movement was afoot in 


the world in the interests of the in 
sane As was fitting, the movement 
showed itself first in America, where 
these unfortunates were humanely cared 
for at a time when their treatment else 
where was worse than brutal, but Eng 
land and France quickly fell into line. 


The leader on this side the water was the 


famous Philadelphian Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
“the Sydenham of America’; in Eng 


land, Dr. William Tuke inaugurated the 


NEW MONTHLY 


CENTURYS PROGRESS 
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in the suppression iy poochers and pooe) 
in’, an’ that’s why it‘ll give me shupreni 
pleasure to—with all the expedition I ea) 

present you, Misther Hedger iv Oxfoord 
England, with a writ for a very han’sone 
figure 1 damages, be raison iv verself at 
yer sarvint, in conjunction with another 
pair iv notorious poochers—wan iv them 
popularly known as the Red Poocher 
shootin’ my Binbane take for four days, 
an’ killin’, slavin’, and otherwise 
sthroyin’ the grouse, snipe, an’ hares 
thereon, an’ other game. Wy name is 
Misther Kilgar — Misther Augustus Kil 
war, iv Athlone, solicitor. An’, furthe 
more, Misther Hedger iv Oxfoord, Ene 
lan’.’ siz he, still in the politest manner 
imaginable, ‘IT may mention for yer grat 
fication that if yer English frien’s don’t 
die till they taste some iy the man 
hampers iv game you've been thrinnlin 
off to them from Meenavalla, they're 
ly to live to a very ripe oul’ age. It’s 
sort of consolation to me to know that 
the Red Poocher got yer help to pov 
me, he likeways took the loan iv ye to 
help pooch yerself. 

“* As to the criminal action ye've I 
versel f open to, Misther Hedger iy Ox 
foord, England, Vll lay that entire 
atween verself an’ the police.’ 

** Faith, poor Grip’s ’wakened again, an’ 
as fresh as a May flower. Ellen, a thea 
gair, Grip would die in the dumps if | 
didn't let him toss a broe now an’ ag 


for sport.” 


IN EXPERIMENTAL 


WILLIAMS, M.D 


movement; and in France, Dr. Philipp 
Pinel, single-handed, led the way. Mov 
by a common spirit, though acting quit 
independently, these men raised a rey: 
against the traditional custom whi 
spurning the insane as demon - haunt: 
outeasts, had condemned these unfor 
nates to dungeons, chains, and the la 
Hitherto few people had thought it ot 
than the natural course of events t! 
the ‘‘maniae” should be thrust into a 
dungeon, and perhaps chained to the wa 
with the aid of an iron band riveted pr 
manently about his neck or waist. Ma 


NSANI ROM THEIN 
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an unfortunate, thus manacled, was held apace. It required, indeed, many vears 
to the narrow limits of his chain for to complete it im Paris, and a lifetime o 
years together in a cell to which full effort on the part of Pinel’s pupil Es 
daylight never penetrated ; sometimes quirol and others to extend the reform 
iron being expensive the chain was so to the provinces ; but the epochal turn 
short that the wretched victim could not ing-point had been reached with Pinel’s 


rise to the up labors of the 
right posture closing years 
or even shift of the eigh 
his position up teenth cen 
on his squal tury. 


id pallet of 
straw. 


The signifi 
eanee of this 
In America, 
indeed, there 
being no Mid 


wise and liu 
mane reform 
in the present 
dle Age prece connection, _ 
the that 
these studies 


dents to erys 
tallize into es 
tablished cus g of the insane 
toms, the treat gave empha 
mentaccorded sis to the noy 
the insane had el idea, which 
seldom or nev by-and-by be 
er sunk to this 
level. Partly 


for this rea 


eame accept 
ed as beyond 
question, that 
son, perhaps, demoniaeal 
the work of 


possession is 


Doctor Rush, FRANCOIS MAGENDIE in reality no 
at the Phila Engraved by K. Schladits afer the medailion by David d'Angere more than the 
delphia outward ex 
pital, in 1784, pression of a 


by means of which the insane came to be diseased condition of the brain. This real 
humanely treated, even to the extent of ization made it clear, as never before, how 
banishing the lash, has been but littlenoted, intimately the mind and the body are 
while the work of the European leaders, linked one to the other. And_ so it 
though belonging to later deeades, has echaneed that striking the = shackles 
been made famous. And perhaps this is from the insane, Pinel and his confréres 
notas unjust as itseems, forthe step whieh struck a blow also, unwittingly, at time 

Rush took, from relatively bad to good, honored philosophieal traditions. The 
was a far easier one to take than the leap liberation of the insane from their dun 
from atrocities to good treatment which geons was an augury of the liberation of 
the European reformers were obliged to psychology from the musty recesses 0! 
compass. In Paris, for example, Pinel metaphysics. Hitherto psychology, in so 
was obliged to ask permission of the au- far as it existed at all, was but the sub 
thorities even to make the attempt at lib- jective study of individual minds; in fu 
erating the insane from their chains,and ture it must become objective as wel 

notwithstanding his recognized position taking into account also the relations 
as a leader of science, he gained but grudg- which the mind bears to the body, and 
ing assent, and was regarded as being in particular to the brain and nervous 
himself little better than a lunatie for system. 

making so manifestly unwise and hope The necessity for this’ collocation was 
less an attempt. Once the attempt had advocated quite as earnestly, and eve: 
been made, however, and carried to a more directly, by another worker of this 
successful issue,the amelioration wrought period, whose studies were allied to those 
in the condition of the insane was so pat- of alienists, and who,even more active! 

ent that the fame of Pinel’s work at the than they, foealized his attention upo: 
Bieétre and the Salpétriére went abroad the brain and its functions. This earlies! 


{ 
\ 
| 
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of specialists in brain studies was a Ger 
man by birth, but Parisian by adoption, 
Dr. Franz Joseph Gall, originator of the 
since notorious system of phrenology. 
The merited disrepute into which this sys 
tem has fallen through the expositions 
of peripatetic charlatans should not make 
us forget that Dr. Gall himself was ap 
parently a highly educated physician, a 
careful student 
according to the best 


and, withal, an 


of the brain and mind, 
light of his time, 
earnest and honest be 
liever in the validity of the system he 
had originated. The system itself, taken 
as a whole, was hopelessly faulty, yet it 
was not without its latent germ of truth, 
later were to How 
firmly its author himself believed in it 
is evidenced by the paper which he eon- 
tributed to the French Academy of Sei- 
in 1808. The paper itself was re- 
ferred to a committee of whieh Pinel and 
Cuvier were members. The verdict of 
this committee was adverse, and justly 


had at 


as studies show. 


ence 


so; yet the system condemned 
merit) which 
failed to 
It popularized 
the conception that the 
brain the organ of 
mind. Moreover, by its 


least one 


its detractors 


rea l ize. 
is 


insistence it rallied about 
band of scientific 
supporters, chief of whom 
was Dr. Kaspar Spurz- 
heim, a man of no mean 
abilities, who  beeame 
the propagandist of phre 
nology in England and 
in America, 


it a 


Of course 
such advocacy and pop- 
ularity stimulated oppo 
sition well, and out 
of the disputations thus 
arising there grew pres 
ently a general interest 
in the brain as the or- 


as 


ssion of G 


gan of mind, quite aside 
from any preconceptions whatever as to 
the doctrines of Gall and Spurzheim. 
Prominent the unprejudiced 
class of workers who now appeared was 
the brilliant young Frenchman Louis 
Antoine Desmoulins, who studied first 
inder the tutorage of the famous Magen 
die, and published jointly with him a 
classical work on the nervous system of 
vertebrates in 1825. 


among 


Desmoulins made at 
‘east one discovery of epochal importance. 


SIR CHARLES BELL. 
Bell 
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He 


dying it old ave were 


observed that the brains of persons 


the 
of 
atrophy, and he reasoned that such decay 


lighter than 


average, and gave visible evidence 


is a normal accompaniment of senility 
No one nowadays would question the ae 
curacy of this observation, but the seien 
tifie world was not quite ready for it in 
1825; for when Desmoulins announced 
his discovery to the French Academy, 
that and 
body was moved 


august somewhat 
to quite unscientitic 
wrath, and forbade the voung iconoclast 


the privilege of further hearings. 


patriarehal 


From 
Which it is evident that the partially lib 
erated spirit of the new psychology had 
by no means freed itself altogether,at the 
close of the first quarter of our ec ntury, 
from the metaphysical cobwebs of its long 
incarceration, 
I] 

While studies of the brain were thus 
being inaugurated, the nervous system, 
which the channel of comimuniea 
tion between the brain and the 


is 
outside 
world, was being inter 
rogated with even more 
tangible The 
inaugural discovery was 
made in 1811 by Dr. (af 
Sir Charles) 
Bell, the famous English 
surgeon and experiment 
al phy siologist 


results. 


terwards 


It con 
sisted of the observation 
that the 
of the spinal nerves are 
given over to the fune 
tion of conveying motor 
impulses from the brain 
outward, the 
posterior convey 


anterior roots 


whereas 
roots 
solely sensory 
to the brain 
out. 


impulses 
from with 
Hitherto it had been 
supposed that all nerves 
have a similar function, 
and the peeuliar distri 
bution of the spinal nerves had been an 
unsolved puzzle. 


and Sons, London. 


Bell's discovery was epochal; but its 
full significance was not appreciated for 
a decade, nor, indeed, was its validity at 
first admitted. In Paris. in particular, 
then the court of final appeal in all mat- 
ters scientific, the alleged discovery was 
in 1823 the subject was taken up by the 
recognized leader of French physiology— 


looked at askance, or quite ignored, 


ee | 
id 
j 
4 
By pe 


BOIS REYMOND 
vy Low er and Petact 


Francois Magendie—in the course of his 
comprehensive experimental studies of 
the 


nervous and Bell's conelu- 


sions were subjected to the most 


system, 
rigid 
experimental tests, and found altogether 
valid, Bell meanwhile, had 
turned his attention to the eranial 
had proved that these also 
are divisible into two sets 


himself, 


nerves, and 
sensory and 
Sometimes, indeed, the two sets 
of tilaments 


motor. 
are combined into one nerve 
cord, but, if traced to their origin, these 
from. different brain 
Thus it was clear that a hither 
to unrecognized duality of funetion per- 


are found to arise 


centres 


tains to the entire extra-cranial nervous 
Any sent from the 
periphery to the brain must be conveyed 
along a perfeetly definite channel; the 
response from the brain, sent out to the 
must an 
equally definite and altogether different 


eourse 


system. impulse 


peripheral muscles, traverse 
If either channel is interrupted 

as by the section of its particular nerve 
tract —the corresponding message is de 
nied transmission as efféctually as an 
electric current is stopped by the section 


of the transmitting wire. 


CHARCOT 


JEAN MARTIN 


rou, Paris. 


Experimenters everywhere soon con 
firmed the observations of Bell and Ma 
gendie ; happens after 
impulse was 
investigations in allied fields 
Nevertheless, a full decade elapsed before 
another discovery of comparable impor 
tance was Then Marshall Hal! 
the most famous of English physicians of 
his day, made his classical observations 
on the phenomena that henceforth wer 
to be known as reflex action. In 1882, 
while experimenting one day with a de 
capitated newt, he that the 
headless creature’s limbs would contract 
in direct 
Such a 


and, as always 
a great discovery, a fresh 
given to 


made. 


observed 


stimuli 
no longer be se 


response to certain 
could 
cured if the spinal 
part were severed. 


response 
nerves supplying a 
Hence it was clear 
that responsive centres exist in the spinal 
cord capable of receiving a sensory mes 
sage, and of transmitting a motor impulse 
in reply—a funetion hitherto supposed 
to be reserved for the brain. Further 
went to show that such ple 
nomena of reflex action on the part of 
centres lving outside the range of con 


studies 


sciousness, both in the spinal cord and in 
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the brain itself, are extremely common; 
that, in short, they enter constantly into 
the activities of every living organism, 
and have a most important share in the 
of vital movements. Hence, 


Hall’s diseovery must always stand as 


sum total 


one of the great mile-stones of the advance 
of neurological science. 
All 


eurrents 


these considerations as to nerve 
and 
nerve tracts be 
stock 
of 
was 
natural that in 
should 
stimu 
the 
exact character 
of 
tracts in 


coming 
knowledge 


science, it 


terest 

become 
lated as to 
these nerve 
them- 
and all 
the more natu 
ral in that the 
perfected mi 
Was 


selves; 


croscope 
just now claim 
all fields 
foritsown. A 
troop of obser- 


Ing 


vers) soon en 
tered upon the 
study of the 
and the 


leader here, as 


nerves; 


in so many oth- 
er lines of mi 
croscopical — re- 
search, was no 
other than The 
odor Sehwann. 
Through his ef 
forts, and with 
the invaluable aid of sueh other workers 
as Remak, Purkinje, Henle, Miller, and 
the rest, all the mystery as to the gen- 
eral characteristics of 
cleared away. 


PAUL 
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tracts 
It came to be known that 
in its essentials a nerve tract is a tenuous 
fibre or thread of protoplasm, stretch- 
ing between two terminal points in the 
organism —one of such termini 
usually a cell of the brain or spinal 
cord; the other, a distribution point at 
or near the periphery—for example, in 
a musele or in the skin. Such a fibril 
may have about it protective cover 
ing, which is known the sheath of 
Schwann; but the itself the 


nerve Was 


being 


a 
as 


fibril is 
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essential nerve tract; and in many cases, 
as Remak presently discovered, the sheath 
is dispensed with, particularly in case ef 
the nerves of the so-called sympathetic 
System. 

This sympathetic system of ganglia 
and nerves, by-the-bye, had long been a 
puzzle to the physiologists. Its ganglia, 
the seeming centres of the system, usual 

ly minute 
size, and 
very 
found every 
where through 
the organism, 
but partic 
ular are gather 
ed into a long 
double chain 
which lies with 
in the body cay 
itv, outside the 
spinal column, 
and 
thesole nervous 
of the 
vertebra 


in 
never 


large, are 


in 


represents 


system 
non 
ted organisms. 
Fibrils 
these 


from 
ganglia 
were 
join the era- 
nial and spinal 
nerve fibrils, 
and accom. 
pany tuem ev 
ery where, but 
what special 
function they 
subserved was 


seen to 


Lo 


BROCA 


long 
by Pierre Pet 


a mere 
matter of con 
jecture, and led 

to many absurd speculations. Faet was 

not substituted for conjecture until about 
the year 1851, when‘the great Frenchman 

Claude Bernard conclusively proved that 

at least one chief function of the sym 

pathetic fibrils is to cause contraction 
of the walls of the arterioles of the sys 
tem, thus regulating the blood-supply of 
any given part. Ten years earlier Henle 
had demonstrated the existence of annu 
lar bands of muscle fibres in the arte 


rioles, hitherto a much mooted question, 
and several tentative explanations of the 
action of these fibres had been made, par- 
ticularly by the brothers Weber, by Stil- 
ling, who, as early as 1840, had ventured 
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GUSTAV THEODOR FECHNER 


A a pl grapl Georg Brokesh, Leipzig 
to speak of “ vaso motor” nerves, and by 
Sehilf, who was hard upon the same track 
at the time of Bernard’s discovery. But 
a clear light was not thrown on the sub- 


ject until Bernard’s experiments were 
made in The experiments were 
soon after confirmed and extended by 
Brown -Séquard, Waller, Budge, and nu 
merous others, and henceforth physiolo 
gists felt that they understood how the 
blood-supply of any given part is regu 
lated by the nervous system. 

In reality, however, they lad learned 
only half the story, as Bernard himself 
proved only a few years later by opening 
up a new and quite unsuspected chapter. 
While experimenting in 1858 he diseoy 
ered that there a 


e certain nerves supply- 
ing the heart which, if stimulated, cause 
that organ to relax and cease beating. 
As the heart is essentially nothing more 
than an aggregation of muscles, this phe 
Homenoh was utterly puzzling and with 
oul precedent in the experience of physi 
ologists An impulse travelling along a 
motor nerve had been supposed to be able 
to cause a musenlar contraction and to do 
nothing else; yet here such an impulse 
had exactly the opposite effect. The only 


tenable explanation seemed to be that 
this particular impulse must arrest or 
inhibit the action of the impulses that 
ordinarily cause the heart muscles to 
contract. But the idea of such inhi 
bition of one impulse by another was 
utterly novel, and at first difficult to 
comprehend. Gradually, however, 
the idea took its place in the current 
knowledge of nerve physiology, and 
in time it came to be understood that 
what happens in the case of the heart 
nerve-supply is only a particular case 
under a very general, indeed univer 
sal, form of nervous action. Grow 
ing out of Bernard's initial discovery 
came the final understanding that the 
entire nervous system is a meclianism 
of centres subordinate and centres su 
perior, the action of the one of which 
may be counteracted and annulled in 
effect by the action of the other. This 
applies not merely to such physical 
processes as heart-beats and arterial 
contraction and relaxing, but to the 
most intricate functionings which 
have their counterpart in’ psychical 
processes as well. Thus the observa 
tion of the inhibition of the heart's 
action by a nervous impulse furnished 
the point of departure for studies that led 
to a better understanding of the modus 
operandi of the mind's activities than had 
ever previously been attained by the most 
subtle of psychologists. 


The work of the nerve physiologists 
had thus an important bearing on ques 
tions of the mind. But there was anoth 
er company of workers of this period who 
made an even more direct assault upon 
the ‘citadel of thought.” A remarkable 
schoo] of workers had developed in Ger 
many, the leaders being men who, having 
more or less of innate metaphysical bias 
as a national birthright, had also the 
instinets of the empirical scientist, and 
whose educational equipment included a 
profound knowledge not alone of physi 
ology and psychology, but of physies and 
mathematics as well. These men under 
took the novel task of interrogating the 
relations of body and mind from. the 
stand-point of physies. They sought to 
apply the vernier and the balance, as far 
as might be, to the intangible processes 
of mind 


The movement its precursors 
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stages in the early part of the century, 
notably in the mathematical psychology 
f Herbart, but its first definitive out- 
put to attract general attention came 
from the master-hand of Hermann Helm- 
holtz in 1851. It consisted of the accurate 
measurement of the speed of transit of a 
nervous impulse along a nerve tract. To 
such measurement had been re- 
carded as impossible, it being supposed 
that the flight of the nervous impulse 
vas practically instantaneous. But Helm- 
ioltz readily demonstrated the contrary, 
showing that the nerve cord is a relative- 
ly sluggish message - bearer. 


make 


According 
to his experiments, first performed upon 
the frog, the nervous ‘‘current” travels 
less than one hundred feet per second. 
Other experiments performed soon after- 
vard by Helmholtz himself,and by vari- 
followers, chief among whom was 
Du Bois-Reymond, modified somewhat the 
exact figures at first obtained, but did not 
change the general bearings of the early 
results. Thus the nervous impulse was 
shown to be something far different, as 
regards speed of transit, at any rate, from 
the eleetrie current to which it had been 
so often likened. An electric current 
vould flash half-way round the globe 

hile a nervous impulse could travel the 
length of the human body—from a man’s 
foot to his brain. 

The tendency to bridge the gulf that 
hitherto had separated the physical from 
psychical world was further evi- 
deneed in the following decade by Helm- 
holtz’s remarkable but highly technical 
study of the sensations of sound and of 
color in connection with their physical 
causes, in the course of which he revived 
the doctrine of color vision which that 
other great physiologist and physicist, 
Thomas Young, had advanced half a cen- 
iury before. The same tendency was 


the 


irther evidenced by the appearance, in 
1852, of Dr. Hermann Lotze’s famous Me- 


Jizinische Psychologie, oder Physiologie 
der Seele, with its challenge of the old 
inyth of a ‘‘ vital foree.” But the most 
definitive expression of the new move- 
ment was signalized in 1860, when Gus- 
tav Fechner published his classical work 
called Psychophysik. That title intro- 
duced a new word into the vocabulary 
of science. Fechner explained it by say- 
ug, by psycho-physies an exact 
theory of the relation between spirit and 
body, and, in a general way, between the 
Vou. XCIX.—No. 592.—62 
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physical and the psychic worlds.” 
title famous, and brunt of 
many a controversy. So did an 
other phrase which Fechner introduced 
in the course of his book —the phrase 
‘physiological psychology.” In making 
that happy collocation of words Fechner 
virtually christened a new science. 

The chief purport of this classical book 
of the German psycho-physiologist was 
the elaboration and explication of experi- 
ments based on a method introduced more 
than twenty years earlier by his country- 
man E. H. Weber, but which hitherto 
had failed to attract the attention it de- 
served. The method consisted of the 
measurement and analysis of the definite 
relation existing between external stimuli 
of varying degrees of intensity (various 
sounds, for example) and the mental 
states they induce. Weber's experiments 
grew out of the familiar observation that 
the nicety of our discriminations of vari- 
ous sounds, weights, or visual images de- 
pends upon the magnitude of each par- 
ticular cause of a sensation in its relation 
with other similar causes. Thus, for ex- 
ample, we cannot see the stars in the day- 
time, though they shine as brightly then 
as at night. Again, we seldom notice the 
ticking of a clock in the daytime, though 
it may become almost painfully audible 
in the silence of the night. Yet again, the 
difference between an ounce weight and 
a two-ounce weight is clearly enough ap- 
preciable when we lift the two, but one 
cannot discriminate in the same way be- 
tween a five-pound weight and a weight 
of one ounce over five pounds. 

This last example, and similar ones for 
the other senses, gave Weber the clew to 
his novel experiments. Reflection upon 
every-day experiences made it clear to 
him that whenever we consider two visu- 
al sensations, or two auditory sensations, 
or two sensations of weight, in compari- 
son one with another, there is always a 
limit to the keenness of our diserimina- 
tion, and that this degree of keenness va- 
ries, as in the case of the weights just 
cited, with the magnitude of the exciting 
cause, 

Weber determined to see whether these 
common experiences could be brought 
within the pale of a general law. His 
method consisted of making lotig series 
of experiments aimed at the determination, 
in each case, of what came to be spoken 
of as the least observable difference be- 


The 
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tween the stimuli. Thus if one holds an 
ounce weight in each hand, and has tiny 
weights added to one of them, grain by 
grain, one does not at first perceive a dif 
ference; but presently, on the addition of 
a certain grain, he does become aware of 
the difference. Noting now how many 
grains have been added to produce this 
effect, we have the weight which repre 
sents the least appreciable difference when 
the standard is one ounce. 

Now repeat the experiment, but let the 
weights be each of tive pounds. Clearly 
i this case we shall be obliged to add not 
erains, but drachms, before a difference 
between the two heavy weights is per- 
ceived But whatever the exact amount 
added, that amount represents the stim- 
ulus producing a just pereeivable sensa- 
tion of difference when the standard is 
five pounds. And so on for indefinite 
series of weights of varying magnitudes. 
Now came Weber's curious discovery. 
Not only did he find that in repeated ex- 
periments with the same pair of weights 
the measure of just perceivable differ 
ence” remained approximately fixed, but 
he found, further, that a remarkable fixed 
relation exists between the stimuli of dif- 
ferent magnitude. If, for example, he 
had found it necessary, in the case of the 
ounce weights, to add one-fiftieth of an 
ounce to the one before a difference was 
detected, he found also, in the ease of the 
ive-pound weights, that one-fiftieth of five 
pounds must be added before producing the 
same result. And so of all other weights: 
the amount added to produce the stimulus 
of ‘least appreciable difference” always 
bore the same mathematical relation to 
the magnitude of the weight used, be that 
magnitude great or small. 

Weber found that the same thing holds 
good for the stimuli of the sensations 
of sight and of hearing, the differential 


stimulus bearing always a fixed ratio to 
the total magnitude of the stimuli. Here, 
then, was the law he had sought. 
Weber's results were definite enough, 
and striking enough, vet they failed to 
attract any considerable measure of at- 
tention until they were revived and ex- 
tended by Fechner, and brought before 
the world in the famous work on psyeho- 
physies. Then they precipitated a veri 
table mélée. Fechner had not alone 
verified the earlier results (with certain 
limitations not essential to the present con- 
sideration), but had invented new meth- 
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ods of making similar tests, and had re 
duced the whole question to mathematica] 
treatment. He pronounced Weber's dis 
covery the fundamental law of psycho 
physics. In honor of the discoverer, hi 
christened it Weber's Law. He clothed 
the law in words and in mathematical 
formule, and, so to say, launched it ful 
tilt at the heads of the psychologica 
world. It made a fine commotion, lx 
assured, for it was the first widely her 
alded bulletin of the new psychology i: 
its mareh upon the strongholds of the 
time-honored metaphysics. The accon 
plishments of the microscopists and thi 
nerve physiologists had been but pre 
liminary—mere border skirmishes of un 
certain import. But here was proof that 
the iconoclastic movement meant to in 
vade the very heart of the sacred terri 
tory of mind—a territory from whic! 
tangible objective fact had been supposed 
to be forever barred. 

Hardly had the alarm been sounded, 
however, before a new movement was 
made. While Fechner’s book was fresl 
from the press, steps were being taken to 
extend the methods of the physicist i 
yet another way to the intimate processes 
of the mind. As Helmholtz had shown 
the rate of nervous impulsion along tli 
nerve tract to be measurable, it was now 
sought to measure also the time required 
for the central nervous mechanism to 
perform its work of receiving a messag‘ 
and sending out a response. This was 
coming down to the very threshold of 
mind. The attempt was first made by 
Professor Donders, in 1861, but definitiv« 
results were only obtained after many 
years of experiment on the part of a host 
of observers. The chief of these, and the 
man who has stood in the forefront o! 
the new movement, and has been its 
recognized leader throughout the remain 
der of the century, is Dr. Wilhelm Wund! 
of Leipzig. 

The task was not easy, but, in the long 
run, it was accomplished. Not alone was 
it shown that the nerve centre requires 
measurable time for its operations, but 
much was learned as to conditions that 
modify this time. Thus it was found 
that different persons vary in the rate of 
their central nervous activity—which ex- 
plained the ‘‘ personal equation” that the 
astronomer Bessel had noted a half-cen 
tury before. It was found, too, that th 
rate of activity varies also for the sam: 
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person under different conditions, beecom- 
ing retarded, for example, under inftlu- 
ence of fatigue, or in case of certain dis- 
eases of the brain. All details aside, the 
essential fact emerges, as an experimental 
demonstration, that the intellectual pro- 
sensation, apperception, volition— 
ire linked irrevocably with the activities 
of the central nervous tissues, and that 
these activities, like all other physical 
processes, have a time element. To that 
old school of psychologists, who scarcely 
cared more for the human head than for 
heels—being interested only in the 
mind—such a linking of mind and body 
is was thus demonstrated was naturally 
disquieting. But whatever the inferences, 
ere Was no escaping the facets. 

Of course this new movement has not 
een confined to Germany. Indeed, it 
had long had exponents elsewhere. Thus 
n England, a full century earlier, Dr. 
Hartley had championed the theory of 
the close and indissoluble dependence of 
mind upon the brain, and formulated a 
famous vibration theory of association 
that still merits careful consideration. 
Then, too, in France, at the beginning of 
the century, there was Dr. Cabanis with his 
tangible, if crudely phrased, doctrine that 

e brain digests impressions and secretes 

ought as the stomach digests food and 

e liver Moreover, Her- 
bert Spencer's Principles of Psychology, 
vith its avowed co-ordination of mind 
ind body and its vitalizing theory of evo- 
lution, appeared in 1855, half a decade 
vefore the work of Fechner. But these 
influences, though of vast educational 
value, were theoretical rather than de- 
monstrative, and the fact remains that the 
experimental work which first attempted 
to gauge mental operations by physical 
principles was mainly done in Germany. 
Wundt's Physiological Psychology, with 
its full preliminary descriptions of the 
anatomy of the nervous system, gave 
tangible expression to the growth of the 
new movement in 1874; and four years 
later, with the opening of his laboratory 
of Physiological Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig, the new psychology 
may be said to have gained a permanent 
foothold, and to have forced itself into 
Official recognition. From then on its 
conquest of the world was but a matter of 
time, 

{It should be noted, however, that there 
is one other method of strictly experi- 
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mental examination of the mental field, 
latterly much in vogue, which had a dif 
ferent origin. This is the scientifie in- 
vestigation of the phenomena of hyp- 
notism. This subject was rescued from 
the hands of charlatans, rechristened, and 
subjected to accurate investigation by Dr. 
James Braid, of Manchester, as early as 
1841. But his results, after attracting 
momentary attention, fell from view, 
and, despite desultory efforts, the subject 
Was not again accorded a general hear- 
ing from the scientific world until 1878, 
when Dr. Chareot took it up at the Sal- 
pétriére in Paris, followed soon afterward 
by Dr. Rudolf Heidenhain, of Breslau, and 
a host of other experimenters. The value 
of the method in the study of mental 
Most of Braid’s 
experiments were repeated, and in the 
main His 
explanation of hypnotism, or artificial 
somnambulism, as a self-induced state, in- 
dependent of any occult or supersensible 
influence, soon gained general credence. 
His belief that the initial stages are due 
to fatigue of nervous centres, usually 
from excessive stimulation, has not been 
supplanted, though supplemented by no- 
tions growing out of the new knowledge 
as to subconscious mentality in general, 
and the inhibitory influence of one cen- 
tre over another in the central 
mechanism. 

These studies of the psychologists and 
pathologists bring the relations of mind 
and body into sharp relief. But even 
more definite in this regard was the work 
of the brain physiologists. Chief of these, 
during the middle period of the century, 
was the man who is sometimes spoken 
of as the ‘father of brain pliysiology,” 
Marie Jean Pierre Flourens, of the Jar- 
din des Plantes of Paris, the pupil and 
worthy suecessor of Magendie. His ex- 
periments in nerve physiology were be- 
gun in the first quarter of the century, 
but his local experiments upon the brain 
itself were not culminated until about 
1842. At this time the old dispute over 
phrenology had broken out afresh, and 
the studies of Flourens were aimed, in 
part at least, at the strictly scientifie in- 
vestigation of this troublesome topie. 

In the course of these studies Flourens 
discovered that in the medulla oblongata, 
the part of the brain which connects that 
organ with the spinal cord, there is a 
centre of minute size which cannot be 


states was soon apparent. 


his results were confirmed. 
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injured in the least without causing the 
instant death of the animal operated upon. 
It may be added that it 
is reached by the needle of the garroter in 
same 
centre also is destroyed when a criminal 


is this spot which 


Spanish executions, and that the 


is suceessfully hanged, this time by 
the foreed intrusion of a_ process of 
the second cervical vertebra. Flourens 
named this spot the *‘ vital knot.” Its 
extreme importance, as is now under- 
stood, is due to the fact that it is the 
centre of nerves that supply the heart; 
but this simple explanation, annulling 


the conception of a specific ** life centre,” 
was not at once apparent. 

Other experiments of Flourens seemed 
to show that the cerebellum is the seat of 
muscular ac- 
tivities, and that the higher intellectual 
faculties are relegated to the cerebrum. 
But beyond this, as regards localization, 
experiment faltered. Negative results, as 
regards specilie faculties, were obtained 
from all loealized irritations of the cere- 
brum, and Flourens 
clude that the cerebral lobe, while being 
undoubtedly the seat of higher intellee- 
tion, performs its functions with its en- 
tire structure. This conclusion, which 
incidentally gave a quietus to phrenol- 
ogy, was accepted generally, and became 
the stock doctrine of cerebral physiology 
for a generation. 

It will seen, however, that these 
studies of Flourens had a double bearing. 
They denied localization of cerebral funce- 
tions, but they demonstrated the localiza- 
tion of certain nervous processes in other 
portions the brain. On the whole, 
then, they spoke positively for the prin- 
ciple of loealization of function in the 
brain, for which a certain number of stu- 
dents contended ; their evidence 
ainst cerebral localization was only neg- 
a There was here and there an ob- 
server who felt that this negative testi 
mony was notconelusive. In particular, 
the German anatomist Meynert, who had 
studied the disposition of nerve tracts in 
the cerebrum, was led to believe that the 
anterior portions of the cerebrum must 
have motor functions in preponderance; 


the centres that co-ordinate 


was foreed to con- 
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the posterior portions, sensory funce- 
tions. Somewhat similarconclusions were 


reached also by Dr. Hughlings-Jackson, 
in England, from his studies of epilepsy. 
But no positive evidence was forth-com- 
ing until 


1861, when Dr. Paul Broca 
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brought before the Academy of Medi 
eine in Paris a ease of brain lesion which 
he regarded as having most important 
bearings on the question of cerebral lo- 
calization. 

The case was that of a patient at the 
Bicétre, who for twenty years had been 
deprived of the power of speech, seeming 
ly through loss of memory of words. In 
1861 this patient died, and an autopsy re 
vealed that a certain convolution of the 
left frontal lobe of his cerebrum had been 
totally destroyed by disease, the remain 
der of his brain being intact. Broea felt 
that this observation pointed strongly 
a localization of the memory of words in 
a definite area of the brain. Moreover 
it transpired that the case was not with 
out precedent. As long ago as 1825 D: 
Boillard had been led, through pathologi 
eal studies, to locate definitely a centre 
for the articulation of words in the fron- 
tal here and there other 
servers had made tentatives in the same 
direction. Boillard had even followed 
the matter up with pertinacity, but the 
world was not ready to listen to him. 
Now, however, in the half-decade that 
followed Broca’s announcements, interest 
rose to fever-heat, and through the efforts 
of Broea, Boillard, and numerous others 
it was proved that a veritable centre hay 
ing a strange domination over the mem 
ory of articulate words has its seat in thie 
third convolution of the frontal lobe of 
the cerebrum, usually in the left hemi 
sphere. That part of the brain has since 
been known to the English-speaking world 
as the convolution of Broea, 
which, strangely enough, the discoverer's 
compatriots have been slow to accept. 

This discovery very naturally reopened 
the entire subject of brain localization. 
It was but a short step to the inference 
that there must be other definite centres 
worth the seeking, and various observers 
set about searching for them. In 1867 
a clew was gained by Eckhard, who, re 
peating a forgotten experiment of Haller 
and Zinn of the previous century, re 
moved portions of the brain cortex of a: 
imals, with the result of producing con 
vulsions. But the really vital departure 
was made in 1870 by the German investi 
gators Fritsch and Hitzig, who, by stin 
ulating definite areas of the cortex of an 
imals with a galvanie current, produced 
eontraction of definite sets of muscles o! 

the opposite side of the body. These 
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most important experiments, received at 
first with incredulity, were repeated and 
extended in 1873 by Dr. David Ferrier, of 
London, and soon afterward by a small 
army of independent workers every where, 
prominent among whom were Franck 
and Pitres in France, Munck and Goltz 
in Germany, and Horsley and Schafer 
in England. The detailed results, natu- 
rally enough, were not at first 
Some observers, as 


all in 
harmony. Goltz, 
even denied the validity of the conelu- 
sions in tote. Buta consensus of opin- 
ion, based on multitudes of experiments, 
soon placed the broad general facts for 
which Fritsch and Hitzig contended be- 
yond controversy. It found, in- 
deed, that the cerebral centres of motor 
activities have not quite the finality at 
first ascribed to them by some observers, 
since it may often happen that after the 
destruction of a centre, with attending 
loss of function, there may be a gradual 
restoration of the lost function, proving 
that other centres have acquired the ca- 
pacity to take the place of the one de- 
stroyed. There are limits to this capaci- 
ty for substitution, however, and with 
this qualification the definiteness of the 
localization of motor functions in the 
cerebral cortex has become an accepted 
part of brain physiology. 

Nor is such localization confined to 
motor centres. Later experiments, par- 
ticularly of Ferrier and of Munck, proved 
that the centres of vision are equally re- 
stricted in their location, this time in the 
posterior lobes of the brain, and that 
hearing has likewise its local habitation. 
Indeed, there is every reason to believe 
that each form of primary sensation is 
based on impressions which mainly come 
to a definitely localized goal in the brain. 
But all this, be it understood, has no ref- 
erence to the higher forms of intellection. 
All experiment has proved futile to local- 
ize these functions, except indeed to the 
extent of corroborating the familiar fact 
of their dependence upon the brain, and, 
somewhat problematically, upon the an- 
terior lobes of the cerebrum in particular. 
But this is precisely what should be ex- 
pected, for the clearer insight into the 
nature of mental processes makes it plain 
that in the main these alleged ‘* facul- 
ties’ are not in themselves localized. 
Thus, for example, the ‘‘ faculty” of 
language is: associated irrevocably with 
centres of vision, of hearing, and of mus- 
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cular activity, to go no further, and only 
becomes possible through the association 
of these widely separated centres. The 
destruction of Broca’s centre, as was early 
discovered, does not altogether deprive a 
patient of his knowledge of language. 
He may be totally unable to speak 
(though as to this there are all degrees of 
variation), and yet may comprehend what 
is said to him, and be able to read, think, 
and even write correctly. Thus it ap 
pears that Broca’s centre is peculiarly 
bound up with the capacity for articu 
late speech, but is far enough from being 
the seat of the faculty of language in its 
entirety. 

In a similar way, most of the supposed 
isolated ‘‘ faculties” of higher intellee- 
tion appear, upon clearer analysis, as 
complex aggregations of primary sensa 
tions, and hence necessarily dependent 
upon numerous and scattered centres. 
Some *‘ faculties,” as memory and voli 
tion, may be said in a sense to be primor 
dial endowments of every nerve cell— 
even of every body cell. Indeed, an ul- 
timate analysis relegates all intellection, 
in its primordial adumbrations, to every 
particle of living matter. But such re- 
finements of analysis, after all, cannot 
hide the fact that certain forms of higher 
intellection involve a pretty definite col- 
location and elaboration of special sensa- 
tions. Such specialization, indeed, seems 
a necessary accompaniment of mental 
evolution. That every such specialized 
function has its localized centres of co-or- 
dination, of some such signitiecance as the 
demonstrated centres of articulate speech, 
ean hardly be in doubt—though this, be 
it understood, is an induction, not as yet 
a demonstration. In other words, there 
is every reason to believe that numerous 
‘centres,’ in this restricted sense, exist 
in the brain that have as yet eluded the 
investigator. Indeed, the current con- 
ception regards the entire cerebral cortex 
as chiefly composed of centres of ultimate 
co-ordination of impressions, which in 
their cruder form are received by more 
primitive nervous tissues—the basal gan 
glia, the cerebellum, and medulla, and 
the spinal cord. This of course is equiv- 
alent to postulating the cerebral cortex as 
the exclusive seat of higher intellection. 
This proposition, however, to which a 
safe induction seems to lead, is far afield 
from the substantiation of the old con- 
ception of brain localization, which was 
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based on faulty psychology, and equally 
faulty inductions from few premises. 
The details of Gall’s system, as propound- 
ed by generations of his mostly unworthy 
followers, lie quite beyond the pale of 
scientific discussion. Yet, as I have said, 
a germ of truth was there—the idea of 
specialization of cerebral functions—and 
modern investigators have rescued that 
central conception from the phrenological 
rubbish heap in which its discoverer un- 
fortunately left it buried. 
IV. 

The common ground of all these vari- 
ous lines of investigations of pathologist, 
anatomist, physiologist, physicist, and 
psychologist is, clearly, the central ner- 
vous system—the spinal cord and the 
brain. Theimportance of these structures 
as the foci of nervous and mental activi- 
ties has been recognized more and more 
with each new accretion of knowledge, 
and the effort to fathom the secrets of 
their intimate structure has been unceas- 
ing. For the earlier students, only the 
crude methods of gross dissections and 
microscopical inspection were available. 
These could reveal something, but of 
course the inner secrets were for the keen- 
er insight of the microscopist alone. And 
even for him the task of investigation 
was far from facile, for the central ner- 
vous tissues are the most delicate and 
fragile, and on many accounts the most 
difficult of manipulation of any in the 
body. 

Special methods, therefore, were needed 
for this essay,and brain histology has 
progressed by fitful impulses, each for- 
ward jet marking the introduction of 
some ingenious improvement of mechan- 
ical technique, which placed a new wea- 
pon in the hands of the investigators. 

The very beginning was made in 1824 
by Rolando, who first thought of cutting 
chemically hardened pieces of brain tis- 
sues into thin sections for microscopical 
examination — the basal structure upon 
which almost all the later advances have 
been conducted. Miller presently dis- 
covered that bichromate of potassium in 
solution makes the best of fluids for the 
preliminary preservation and hardening 
of the tissues. Stilling, in 1842, perfected 
the method by introducing the custom of 
cutting a series of consecutive sections of 
the same tissue, in order to trace nerve 
tracts and establish spacial relations. 


Then from time to time mechanical in 
genuity added fresh details of improve 
ment. It was found that pieces of hard 
ened tissue of extreme delicacy can be 
made better subject to manipulation by 
being impregnated with collodion or ce} 
loidine, and embedded in paraftine. Lat 
terly it has become usual to cut sections 
also from fresh tissues, unchanged by 
chemicals, by freezing them suddenly 
with vaporized ether, or, better, carbonic 
acid. By these methods, and with the 
aid of perfected microtomes, the worker 
of recent periods avails himself of sections 
of brain tissues of a tenuousness which 
the early investigators could not ap 
proach. 

But more important even than the 
cutting of thin sections is the process of 
making the different parts of the section 
visible, one differentiated from another. 
The thin section, as the early workers 
examined it, was practically colorless, and 
even the crudest details of its structure 
were made out with extreme difficulty. 
Remak did, indeed, manage to discover 
that the brain tissue is cellular, as early 
as 1833, and Ehrenberg in the same year 
saw that it is also fibrillar, but beyond 
this no great advance was made until 
1858, when a sudden impulse was received 
from a new process introduced by Ger- 
lach. The process itself was most simple, 
consisting essentially of nothing more 
than the treatment of a microscopica 
section with a solution of carmine. But 
the result was wonderful, for when such 
a section was placed under the lens, it no 
longer appeared homogeneous. Sprinkled 
through its substance were seen irregula: 
bodies that had taken on a beautiful color, 
while the matrix in which they were em 
bedded remained unstained. In a word, 
the central nerve cell had sprung sudden 
ly into clear view. 

A most interesting body it proved, this 
nerve cell, or ganglion cell, as it came to 
be called. It was seen to be exceeding! 
minute in size, requiring high powers 0! 
the microscope to make it visible. It ex 
ists in almost infinite numbers, not, how- 
ever, scattered at random through the 
brain and spinal cord. On the contrary, 
it is confined to those portions of the cen 
tral nervous masses which to the naked 
eye appear gray in color, being alto 
gether wanting in the white substance 
which makes up the chief mass of thie 
brain. Even in the gray matter, though 
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sometimes 
cells 


thickly 


are 


distributed, the gan- 
glion never in actual contact 
one with another; they always lie em 
bedded in intercellular tissues, which came 
to be known, following Virchow, as the 
neurog lia. 

Each ganglion cell was seen to be ir- 
regular in contour,and to have jutting 
out from it two sets of minute fibres, one 
set relatively short, indefinitely numer- 
ous, and branching in 
the other set limited in number, some 
times even single, and starting out direct- 

from the cell as if bent on a longer 
ourney. The numerous filaments came 
to be known as protoplasmic processes; 
the other fibre was named, after its dis 
coverer, the axis cylinder of Deiters. It 
natural inference, though not 
clearly demonstrable in the sections, that 
these filamentous processes are the con- 
necting links between the different nerve 
cells, and also the channels of communi- 
cation between nerve cells and the periph- 
erv of the body. The 


very direction 


as a 


white substance 


of brain and cord, apparently, is made up 
of such connecting fibres, thus bringing 
the different ganglion cells everywhere 


into communication one with another. 
In the attempt to trace the connecting 
nerve tracts through this white substance 
by either maeroscopical or microscopical 
methods, most important aid is given by 
a method originated by Waller in 1852. 
Earlier than that, in 1889, Nasse had dis- 
covered that a severed nerve cord degen- 
erates in its peripheral portions. Waller 
discovered that every nerve fibre, sensory 
or motor, has a nerve cell to or from 
vhich it leads, which dominates its nutri- 
tion, so that it ean only retain its vitality 
while its connection with that cell is in- 
tact. Such cells he named trophic cen- 
tres. Certain cells of the anterior part of 
the spinal cord, for example, are the tro- 
phie centres of the spinal motor nerves. 
Other trophie centres, governing nerve 
tracts in the spinal cord itself, are in the 
various regions of the brain. It oecurred 
to Waller that by destroying such cen- 
tres, or by severing the connection at va 
rious regions between a nervous tract and 
its trophie centre, sharply defined tracts 
could be made to degenerate, and their 
location could subsequently be aecurately 
defined, as the degenerated tissues take 
on a changed aspect, both to macroscopi- 
cal and microscopical observation. Ree 
ognition of this principle thus gave the 
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experimenter a new weapon of great effi 
riency in tracing connections. 
Moreover, the same principle has wide 


nervous 


application in case of the human subject 
in disease, such 


tracts 


as the lesion of nerve 
destruction of centres by 
localized tumors, by embolisms, or by 
traumatisms. 

All these various methods of anatom 
ical examination combine to make the 
conclusion unavoidable that the 
central ganglion cells are the veritable 
‘‘centres” of nervous activity to which so 
many other lines of research have point 
ed. The conclusion was strengthened 
by experiments of the students of motor 
localization, which showed that the veri 
table centres of their discovery lie, demon 
strably, in the gray cortex of the brain, 
not in the white matter. But the full 
proof came from pathology. Atthe hands 
of a multitude of observers it was shown 
that in certain well-known diseases of the 
spinal cord, with resulting paralysis, it is 
the ganglion cells themselves that are 
found to be destroyed. Similarly, in the 
case of sutferers from chronic insanities, 
with marked dementia, the ganglion cells 
of the cortex of the brain are found to 
have undergone degeneration. The brains 
of pareties in particular show such de 
generation, in striking correspondence 
with their mental decadence. The posi- 
tion of the ganglion cell as the ultimate 
centre of nervous activities was thus 
placed beyond dispute. 

Meantime, general acceptance being 
given the histological scheme of Gerlach, 
according to which the mass of the white 
substance of the brain is a mesh-work of 
intercellular fibrils, a proximal] idea seem 
ed attainable of the way in which the 
ganglionic activities are correlated, and, 
through association, built up, so to speak, 
into the higher mental processes. Such 
a conception accorded beautifully with 
the ideas of the associationists, who had 
now become dominant in psychology. 
But one standing puzzle attended this 
otherwise satisfactory correlation of an 
atomical observations and psychie anal 
yses. It was this: Since, according to 
the histologist, the intercellular fibres, 
along which impulses are conveyed, con 
nect each brain cell, direetly or indirect- 
ly, with every other brain cell in an 
endless mesh-work, how is it possible 
that various sets of cells may at times 
be shut off from one another? Such 


or the 


almost 
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isolation must take place, for all normal 
ideation depends for its integrity quite as 
much upon the shutting out of the great 
mass of associations as upon the inclusion 
of certain other associations. For ex- 
ample, a student in solving a mathemat- 
ical problem must for the moment become 
quite oblivious to the special associations 
that have to do with geography, natural 
history, and the like. But does histology 
give any clew to the way in which such 
isolation may be effected / 

Attempts were made to find an answer 
through consideration of the very peculiar 
character of the blood-supply in the brain, 
Here, as nowhere else, the terminal twigs 
of the arteries are arranged in closed sys- 
tems, not anastomosing freely with neigh- 
boring systems. Clearly, then, a restrict- 
ed area of the brain may, through the 
controlling intluence of the vaso-motor 
nerves, be fthushed with arterial blood, 
while neighboring parts remain relative- 
ly anwmiec. And since vital activities un- 
questionably depend in part upon the 
supply of arterial blood, this peculiar ar- 
rangement of the vascular mechanism 
may very properly be supposed to aid in 
the localized activities of the central ner- 
vous ganglia. But this explanation left 
much to be desired—in particular when it 
is recalled that all higher intellection 
must in all probability involve multi- 
tudes of widely scattered centres. 

No better explanation was forth-com- 
ing, however, until the year 1889, when 
of a sudden the mystery was cleared away 
by a fresh discovery. Not long before 
this the Italian histologist, Dr. Camille 
Golgi, had discovered a method of im- 
pregnating hardened brain tissues with a 
solution of nitrate of silver, with the re- 
sult of staining the nerve cells and their 
processes almost infinitely better than 
was possible by the method of Gerlach, or 
by any of the multiform methods that 
other workers had introduced. Now for 
the first time it became possible to trace 
the cellular prolongations definitely to 
their termini, for the finer fibrils had not 
been rendered visible by any previous 
method of treatment. Golgi himself 
proved that the set of fibrils known as 
protoplasmic prolongations terminate by 
free extremities, and have no direct con- 
nection with any cell save the one from 
which they spring. He showed also that 
the axis cylinders give off multitudes of 
lateral branches not hitherto suspected. 


3ut here he paused, missing the real im 
port of the discovery of which he was 
hard on the track. It remained for the 
Spanish histologist, Dr. 8. Ramon y Cajal, 
to follow up the investigation by means 
of an improved application of Golgi’s 
method of staining, and to demonstrate 
that the axis cylinders, together with al] 
their collateral branches, though ‘some 
times extending to a great distance, yet 
finally terminate, like the other cell pro 
longations, in arborescent fibrils having 
free extremities. Ina word, it was shown 
that each central nerve cell, with its fibri] 
lar offshoots, is an isolated entity. Instead 
of being in physical connection with a 
multitude of other nerve cells, it has no 
direct physical connection with any other 
nerve cell whatever. 

When Dr. Cajal announced his dis 
covery, in 1889, his revolutionary claims 
not unnaturally amazed the mass of his 
tologists. There were some few of them 
however, who were not quite unprepared 
for the revelation; in particular His, who 
had half suspected the independence o 
the cells, because they seemed to develo) 
from dissociated centres; and Forel, who 
based a similar suspicion on the fact that 
he had never been able actually to trace 
a fibre from one cell to another. These 
observers then came readily to repeat 
Cajal’s experiments. So also did thi 
veteran histologist K6lliker, and soo 
afterward all the leaders everywhere 
The result was a practically unanimous 
confirmation of the Spanish histologist’s 
claims, and within a few months afte: 
his announcements the old theory o 
union of nerve cells into an endless mes! 
work was completely discarded, and tli 
theory of isolated nerve elements—tli 
theory of neurons, as it came to be called 
—was fully established in its place. 

As to how these isolated nerve cells 
functionate, Dr. Cajal gave the clew from 
the very first, and his explanation has met 
with universal approval. 

In the modified view, the nerve cell re 
tains its old position as the storehouse 0! 
nervous energy. Each of the filamen'- 
jutting out from the cell is held, as |» 
fore, to be indeed a transmitter of impulses 
but a transmitter that operates intermi! 
tently, like a telephone wire that is no! 
always ‘‘connected,” and, like that wir 
the nerve fibril operates by contact anc 
not by continuity. Under proper stim 
ulation the ends of the fibrils reach out 
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vei 


come in contact with other end fibrils of memory, and refuse to be found for a 


other cells, and conduct their destined im- time, because of a temporary incapacity 


pulse. Again they retract,andcommuni- of the nerve cells to make the prope: 
cation ceases for the time between those connections; and so on indefinitely. If 
particular cells. Meantime, by a differ- one likens each nerve cell to a central 
ent arrangement of the various con- telephone- office, each of its filamentous 
ductors, different sets of cells are placed prolongations to a telephone wire, he can 
in communication, different associations imagine a striking analogy between the 
of nervous impulses induced, different modus operandi of nervous processes and 
trains of thought engendered. Each of the telephone system. The utility of 
fibril when retracted becomes a non-con- new connections at the central office, the 
ductor, but when extended and in con- uselessness of the mechanism when the 
tact with another fibril, or with the body connections cannot be made, the ‘* wires 
of another cell, it conducts its message as in use” that retard your message, perliaps 
readily as a continuous filament could even the crossing of wires, bringing you 
do—precisely as in the case of an electric ajangle of sounds far different from what 
wire. you desire—all these and a multiplicity 

This conception, founded on a most of other things that will suggest them- 
tangible anatomical basis, enables us to selves to every user of the telephone may 
answer the question as to how ideas are’ be imagined as being almost ludicrously 
isolated, and also, as Dr. Cajal points out, paralleled in the operations of the nervous 
throws new light on many other mental mechanism. And that parallel, startling 
processes. One can imagine, for exam- as it may seem, is not a mere futile im- 
ple, by keeping in mind the flexible nerve agining. It is sustained and rendered 
prolongations, how new trains of thought plausible by a sound substratum of know- 
may be engendered through novel asso- ledge of the anatomical conditions under 
ciations of cells; how facility of thought which the central nervous mechanism 
or of action in certain directions is ac- exists, and in default of which, as pathol- 
quired through the habitual making of ogy demontrates with no less certitude, its 
certain nerve-cell connections; how cer- functionings are futile to produce the nor- 
tain bits of knowledge may escape our mal manifestations of higher intellection. 
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NOME months ago I published a maga- being a point about which I have often want- 
\) zine article* descriptive of a remark- ed to address a question to some disinterested 
ible scene in the Imperial Parliament in Person. The show of military force in the 
+: Austrian Parliament, which precipitated the 
Vienna. Since then I have received from 
riots, was not introduced by any Jew. No Jew 
Jews in America several body. No Jewish ques- 
quiry. They were difficult letters to an- tion was involved in the Ausgleich or in the 
swer, for they were not very definite. But Janguage proposition. No Jew was insulting 
at last I have received a definite one. It anybody. In short, no Jew was doing any 
s from a lawyer, and he really asks the mischief toward anybody whatsoever. In fact, 
questions which the other writers proba- the Jews were the only ones of the nineteen 
bly believed they were asking. By help ditterent races in Austria which did not have 
of this text I will do the best I can to & party—taey are absolutely 
Yet in your article you say that in the rioting 
ae ’ which followed, all classes of people were nnan- 
also the others—at the same time apol-  jmous only on one thing, viz.,in being against 
ogizing for having failed to reply private- the Jews. Now will you kindly tell me why, 
y. The lawyer's letter reads as follows: in your judgment, the Jews have thus ever 
been, and are even now, in these days of sup- 
posed intelligence, the butt of baseless, vicious 
animosities? I dare say that for centuries 
there has been no more quiet, undisturbing, 
* See Harper's Magazine for March, 1898. and well-behaving citizens, as a class, than 
Vou. XCIX.—No. 592. —63 


I have read “Stirring Times in Austria.” 
‘ne point in partienlar is of vital import to 
ot a few thousand people, including myself, 
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that same Jew. It seems to me that ignorance 


and fanaticism cannot alone account for these 
horrible and unjust persecutions. 
Pell 
ld W he mind 
American Je. oat vthing to correct 
in America ibroad? Will it ever 
toanend? Willa Jew be permitted to 
decently, and peaceably like the 
mankinad? What has 


rule 


me, therefore, from your vantage-point 


s the canse, 


ive honestly 


rest of become of the 


og by Saving that if I thought 
the 


ieave 


Jew, I 
this sub 
ject to a person not crippled in that way. 
But I think I have no such prejudice. 
A few ye me 


that there was no uncourteous reference 


prejudiced against 


should : t fairest to 


ars ago a Jew observed to 
to his people in my books, and asked how 
it happened It happened because the 
I am quite sure 


I have no race prejudices, 


disposition was lacking 
that 
and | 


bar one 


think I have no color prejudices 
nor caste prejudices nor creed prejudices. 
Indeed, I know it 


All that 


nan 


I can stand any so- 
I care to know is that a 
being—that is enough 

any worse. I have 
Satan: but I ean 


{ have no prejudice 


ciety. 
man is a h 
for me: he can't be 
no special regard for 
at le 


against him 


aim that 
It may even be that I lean 
of 


All religions issue 


ast ¢ 


a little hi iv, On account his not 


having a show 
him, and say the most in- 
but 


none 


11 
bibles against 


about him, we never 
We but the 
or the prosecution, and yet we 
To my mind, 
It is un-English; it is 
un-American: Without this 
Dreyfus could not have been 
condemned, Of Satan has some 
kind of a case, it goes without saying. It 
may be a poor one, but that is nothing; 
that be any of As 
soon as I ean get at the facts I will un- 
dertake his rehabilitation myself, if I can 
find an unpolitie publisher. It is a thing 
which we ought to be willing to do for 
any one who is uyder acloud. We may 
not pay him reverence, for that would be 
indisereet, but we can at least respect his 
talents. <A has for untold 
centuries maintained the imposing posi- 
tion of spiritual head of four-fifths of the 
human race, and political head of the 
whole of it, must be granted the possession 
of executive abilities of the loftiest order. 
In his large presence the other popes and 


jurious things 


hear his side have 


evidence 


have rendered the verdict. 


this is irregular 
it is French. 
precedent 


course 


ean said about us. 


person who 
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politicians shrink to midges for the miero- 
scope. I would like to see him. I would 
rather see him and shake him by the taj] 
than any other member of the European 
Concert. In the present paper I sha 
allow myself to use the word Jew as if 
for both religion and race. 
handy; and that is what 
term means to the general world. 

In the letter 
points: 

1. The Jew is a well-behaved citizen 

9 


stood 
besides, the 


above one notes these 


Can ignorance and fanaticism @/o)); 
account for his unjust treatment? 

3. Can Jews do anything to improv: 
the situation? 

4. The Jews have no party ; they are 
non participants. 

5. Will the persecution ever come 
an end? 

6. What 
rule? 

Point No. 1.—We must grant propos 
tion No. 1, 
The Jew is not a disturber of the peace o 
any country. 
cede that. 
a sot, he is not noisy, he is not a brawle: 


has become of the 


for several sufficient reasons 


Even his enemies will con 
He is not a loafer, he is not 


nor a rioter, he is not quarrelsome. | 
the statistics of crime his presence is co 
spicuously rare—in all countries. Wit 
murder and other crimes of violence 
has but little to do: he is a stranger t 
the hangman. In the police court’s dai! 
long roll of ‘‘ assaults” and ** drunk and 
disorderlies ™ name seldom appears 
That the Jewish home is a home in 1 
truest sense is a fact which no one wi 
dispute. The family is knitted togethe 
by the strongest affections; its members 
show each other every due 
reverence for the elders is 
law of the house. The Jew 
den on the charities of the state nor o! 
the city ; these could cease from thei: 
functions without affecting him. When 
he is well enough, he works; when he 
incapacitated, his own people take care of 
him. And not in a poor and stingy way, 
but with a fine and large benevolence 
His race is entitled to be called the most 
benevolent of all the races of men. A 
Jewish beggar is not impossible, perliaps 
such a thing may exist, but there are fi 
men that can say they have seen that 
spectacle. The Jew has been staged 
many uncomplimentary forms, but, so fa 
as I know, no dramatist has done him tlie 
injustice to stage him as a beggar. When- 


his 


respect; and 
an inviolat 
is not a bur 
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ever a Jew has real need to beg, his peo- 


ple save him from the necessity of doing 
The charitable institutions of the Jews 
are supported by Jewish money, and am- 
The Jews make no noise about it; 
t is done quietly; they do not nag and 
pester and harass us for contributions; 


it. 


ply. 


they give us peace, and set us an example 
—an example which we have not found 
ourselves able to follow; for by nature 
are not free givers, and have to be 
patiently and persistently hunted down 
in the interest of the unfortunate. 

facts are all the credit side 
of the proposition that the Jew is a good 
and orderly citizen. Summed up, they 
certify that he is quiet, peaceable, indus- 
trious, unaddicted to high crimes and bru- 
tal dispositions; that his family life is com- 
mendable; that he is not a burden upon 
publie charities; that he is not a beggar; 
that in benevolence he is above the reach 
of competition. These are the very quint- 
essentials of good citizenship. If you can 
add that he is as honest as the average of 
But I think that ques- 
tion is affirmatively answered by the fact 
The 
basis of successful business is honesty; a 
business cannot thrive where the parties 
to it cannot trusteach other. In the mat- 
ter of numbers the Jew counts for little 
in the overwhelming population of New 
York; but that his honesty counts for 
much is guaranteed by the fact that the 
iinmense wholesale business of Broadway, 
from the Battery to Union Square, is sub- 
stantially in his hands. 

I suppose that the most picturesque ex- 
ample in history of a trader's trust in his 
fellow-trader was one where it was not 
Christian trusting Christian, but Chris- 
lian trusting Jew. That Hessian Duke 
who used to sell his subjects to George 
IIL. to fight George Washington with got 
rich at it; and by-and-by, when the wars 
engendered by the French Revolution 
made his throne too warm for him, he 
vas obliged to fly the country. He was 
in a hurry, and had to leave his earnings 
behind—s9,000,000. He had to risk the 
noney with some one without security. 
lle did not select a Christian, but a Jew 

a Jew of only modest means, but of 
igh character; a character so high that 
it left him lonesome — Rothschild of 
Frankfort. Thirty years later, when 
Kurope had become quiet and safe again, 
the Duke came back from overseas, and 


we 


These on 


his neighbors— 


that he is a suecessful business man. 
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the Jew returned the loan, with interest 
added.” 


The Jew He 


some discreditable ways, though he has 


has his other side. has 
not a monopoly of them, because he can 
not get entirely rid of vexatious Christian 
competition. We have seen that he sel 
dom transgresses the laws against crimes 
of 


courts 


violence. Indeed, his dealings with 
restricted to 


He 


forms 


almost 
with 
for 
and 
usury, and for 


are matters 


connected has 
reputation 


cheating, 


cotninerce, a 
small of 
for practising oppressive 
to 
get the insurance, and for arranging eun 


various 
burning himself out 


Here is another piece of picturesque histor, 
and it reminds us that 
are not the Monopoly of 
merely human: 


sliabbiness and dishonesty 


any race ol creed, but are 


“Congress has passed a bill to pay $379 56 to 
Moses Pendergrass, of Libertyville, Missouri. The 
story of the reason of this liberality is pathetically 
interesting, and the sort of pickle that an 
honest man may get into who undertakes to do an 
honest job of work for Uncle Sam. In 1886 Moses 
Pendergrass put in a bid for the contract to carry 
the mail on the route from Knob Lick to Liberty 
ville and Coffman, thirty miles a day, from July l, 
1887, for He got the postmaster at 
Knob Lick to write the letter for him, and while 
Moses intended that bid should be S400, his 
ly made it 4, Moses got the con- 
tract, and did not find about the mistake until 
the end of the first quarter, when he got his first 
pay. 


shows 


one vear, 
his 
scribe careless 


out 


When he found at what rate he was working 
he was sorely cast down, and opened communica- 
tion with the Post Office Department. The depart- 
ment informed him that he must either carry out 
his contract or throw it up, and that if he threw it 
up his bondsmen would have to pay the govern 
ment $1459 85 damages. So Moses carried out his 
contract, walked thirty miles every week-day for a 
year, and carried the mail, and received for his 
labor $4—or, to be accurate, $6 84: for, the route 
being extended after his bid was accepted, the pay 
Was proportionately increased Now, after ten 
vears, a bill was finally passed to pay to Moses the 
difference between what he earned in that unlucky 
year and what he received.” 

The Sun, which tells the above story, says that 
bills were introduced in three or four Congresses 
for Moses’s relief, and that committees repeated|s 
investigated his claim. 

It took six Congresses, containing in their per 
sons the compressed virtues of 70,000,000 of peo 
ple, and cautiously and carefully giving expressior 
God and next 
election, eleven vears to find out some way to cheat 
a fellow-Christian out of 


to those virtues in the fear of the 
about 813 on his honestly 
executed contract, and out of nearly $300 due him 
And they succeeded. Dur 
ing the same time they paid out $1,000,000,000 in 
pensions—a third of it unearned and 
This indicates a splendid all-around competency in 
theft, for it starts with farthings, and works its i: 

dustries all the way up to ship-loads. It mav be 
but 


on its enlarged terms 


undeserved. 


possible that the Jews can beat this, the man 


that bets on it is taking chances. 
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ning contracts which leave him an exit 
but lock the other man in, and for smart 
evasions which find him safe and com- 
fortable just within the strict letter of the 
law, when court and jury know very 
well that he has violated the spirit of it. 
He is a frequent and faithful and capa 
ble officer in the civil service, but he is 
charged with an unpatriotic disinelina 
tion to stand by the flag as a soldier—like 
the Christian Quaker. 

Now if you offset these discreditable 
features by the creditable ones summa 
rized ina pre ceding paragraph beginning 
with the words, ‘‘ These facts are all on 


tne cred side.” and strike balance, 


vhat must the verdict be? This, I think: 
that, the merits and demerits being fairly 
we ighed and measured on both sides, the 
Christian can claim no superiority over 
the Jew in the matter of good citizenship. 

Yet in all countries, from the dawn of 
history, the Jew has been persistently and 
implaeably hated, and with frequency 


persecuted 


Point No. 2.—*' Can fanaticism alone 
account for this?” 

Years ago I used to think that it was 
responsible for nearly all of it, but latter 


ly I have come to think that this was an 
error. Indeed, it is now my conviction 
that it is responsible for hardly any of it. 

In this connection I call to mind Gene- 
S1S chapter xl vil 

We have all thoughtfully — or un- 
thoughtfully—read the pathetie story of 
the years of plenty and the years of fam- 
ine in Egypt, and how Joseph, with that 
opportunity, made a corner in broken 
hearts, and the crusts of the poor, and hu 
man liberty—a corner whereby he took 
a nation’s money all away, to the last 
penny: took a nation’s live-stock all 
away, to the last hoof; took a nation’s 
land away, to the last acre; then took the 
nation itself, buying it for bread, man by 
man, woman by woman, child by child, 
till all were slaves; a corner which took 
everything, left nothing; a corner so 
stupendous that, by comparison with it, 
the most gigantic corners in subsequent 
history are but baby things, for it dealt in 
hundreds of millions of bushels, and its 
profits were reckonable by Jiundreds of 
millions of dollars, and it was a disaster 
so crushing that ite effects have not whol- 
ly disappeared from Egypt to-day, more 
than three thousand years after the event. 
Is it presumable that the eye of Egypt 


was upon Joseph the foreign Jew all this 


time? I think it likely. Was it friend 
ly? We must doubt it. Was Joseph es 
tablishing a character for his race whic] 
would survive long in Egypt? and i: 


time would his name come to be familiar 


ly used to express that character—lik« 
Shylock’s¢ It is hardly to be doubted 


Let us remember that this was centuries 


before the crucifixion. 


I wish to come down eighteen hundred 


years later and refer to a remark mad 
by one of the Latin historians. I read it 


in a translation many years ago, an 


comes back to me now with force. 


still living who could have seen 


Lhe 


was alluding to a time when people were 


Saviour in the flesh. Christianity was so 


new that the people of Rome had hai 


diy 


heard of it, and had but confused notion: 


of what it was. The substance of the 1 


mark was this: Some Christians wer 
persecuted in Rome through error, the: 


being *‘ mistaken for Jews.” 


The meaning seems plain. These pa 


gans had nothing against Christians. 


bu 


tian was. May I not assume, then, that 


the persecution of Jews is a thing whi 
antedates Christianity and was not bor 


of Christianity? I think so. What 
the origin of the feeling? 


When I was a boy, in the back sett] 
ments of the Mississippi Valley, where 


Was 


gracious and beautiful Sunday - scho« 


simplicity and unpracticality prevailed 


the ** Yankee” (citizen of the New FE 


land States) was hated with a splendid 


energy. But religion had nothing to do 
with it. Ina trade, the Yankee was hel 


to be about five times the match of 


Westerner. His shrewdness, his insight 
his judgment, his knowledge, his ente: 


1 


ul 


prise, and his formidable cleverness 
applying these forces were frankly con 


fessed, and most competently cursed. 


In the cotton States, after the war, | 


simple and ignorant negroes made 


crops for the white planter on shares 


The Jew came down in force, set up shop 
on the plantation, supplted all the negro's 
wants on credit, and at the end of 1 
season was proprietor of the negros 
share of the present crop and of part o! 


his share of the next one. Before long 


the whites detested the Jew, and 
doubtful if the negro loved him. 


it 
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The Jew is being legislated out of Rus 
sia. The reason is not concealed. The 
movement was instituted because the 
Christian peasant and villager stood no 
chanee against his commercial abilities. 
He was always ready to lend money on 
a crop, and sell vodka and other necessa- 
vies of life on credit while the crop was 
growing: When settlement day came he 
owned the crop; and next year or year 
after he owned the farm, like Joseph. 

In the dull and ignorant England of 
John’s time everybody got into debt to 
the Jew. He gathered all lucrative en- 
he was the king 
of commerce; he was ready to be helpful 
in all profitable ways; he even financed 
crusades for the rescue of the Sepulchre. 
To wipe out his account with the nation 
and restore business to its natural and 
incompetent channels he had to be ban- 
ished the realm. 

For the like reasons Spain had to ban- 
ish him four hundred years ago, and Aus- 
tria about a couple of centuries later. 

In all the ages Christian Europe 
been obliged to curtail his activities. 
he entered upon a mechanical trade, 
Christian had to retire from it. If he 
set up as a doctor, he was the best one, 
and he took the business. If he exploit- 
ed agriculture, the other farmers had to 
vet at something else. Since there was 
no way to successfully compete with him 
in any voeation, the law had to step in 
and save the Christian from the poor- 
house. Trade after trade was taken away 
from the Jew by statute till practically 
none was left. He was forbidden to en- 
gage in agriculture; he was forbidden to 
practise law: he was forbidden to prac- 
tise medicine, except among Jews; he 
w forbidden the handicrafts. Even 
the seats of learning and the schools of 
science had to be closed against this tre- 
mendous antagonist. Still, almost bereft 
of employments, he found ways to make 
money, even ways to get rich. Also ways 
to invest his takings well, for usury was 
not denied him. In the hard conditions 
suggested, the Jew without brains could 
not survive, and the Jew with brains had 
to keep them in good training and well 
sharpened up, or starve. Ages of restric- 
tion to the one tool which the law was 
not able to take from him—his brain— 
have made that tool singularly compe- 
tent; ages of compulsory disuse of his 
lands have atrophied them, and he never 


terprises into his hands; 


as 
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vo 


uses them now. This history has a very, 
very commercial look, a most sordid and 
practical commercial look, the business 
aspect of a Chinese cheap-labor crusade. 
Religious prejudices may account for one 
part of it, but not for the other nine. 

Protestants have persecuted Catholies, 
but they did not take their livelihoods 
away from them. The Catholics have 
persecuted the Protestants with bloody 
and awful bitterness, but they never 
closed agriculture and the handicrafts 
against them. Why that? That 
has the candid look of genuine religious 
persecution, not a trade-union boycott in 
a religious diseuise. 

The Jews are harried and obstructed 
in Austria and Germany, and lately in 
France; but England and America give 
them an open field and 
Scotland offers them an unembarrassed 
field too, but there are not many takers. 
There are a few Jews in Glasgow, and 
one in Aberdeen; but that is 
they can’t earn enough to get away. 
The Scotch pay themselves that compli 
ment, but it is authentic. 

I feel convinced that the Crucifixion 
has not much to do with the world’s at- 
titude toward the Jew; that the reasons 
for it are older than that event, as sug 
gested by Egypt's experience and by 
Rome's regret for having persecuted an 
unknown quantity ealled a Christian, un- 
der the mistaken impression that she was 
merely persecuting a Jew. Merely a Jew 
—a skinned eel who was used to it, pre- 
sumably. I am persuaded that in Rus 
sia, Austria, and Germany nine-tenths of 
the hostility to the Jew comes from the 
average Christian's inability to compete 
successfully with the average Jew in 
business—in either straight business or 
the questionable sort. 

In Berlin, a few years ago, I read a 
speech which frankly urged the expul- 
sion of the Jews from Germany; and the 
agitator’s reason as frank as his 
proposition. It was this: that eighty- 
five per cent. of the successful lawyers 
of Berlin were Jews, and that about the 
Same percentage of the great and lucra- 


was 


vet survive. 


because 


was 


tive businesses of all sorts in Germany 


were in the hands of the Jewish race! 
Isn't it an amazing confession? It was 
but another way of saying that in a 
population of 48,000,000, of whom only 
500,000 were registered as Jews, eighty- 


five per cent. of the brains and honesty 
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of the whole was lodged in the Jews. I 


must insist upon the honesty—it is an 
essential of successful business, taken by 
and large. Of course it does not rule 


out rascals entirely, even among Chris- 
tians, but it is a good working rule, nev- 
The may 
have been inexact, but the motive of per- 


ertheless. speaker's figures 
secution stands out as clear as day. 

The that in Berlin the 
banks, the newspapers, the theatres, the 
mereantile, shipping, mining, and 
the army 
and city contracts, the tramways, and 
pretty much all other properties of high 
value, and the businesses— 
were in the hands of the Jews. He said 
the Jew was pushing the Christian to 
that it was 
all a Christian could do to scrape togeth- 
er a living; and that the Jew must be 
banished, and soon—there was no other 
of saving the Christian. Here in 
Vienna, last autumn, an agitator said that 
true of 
Austria-Hungary also; and in fierce lan- 
guage he demanded the expulsion of the 
Jews. When politicians come out with- 
out a blush and read the baby act in this 
frank way, wnrebuked, it is a very good 
indication that they have a market 
of them, and know where to fish 
for votes. 

You note the crucial point of the men- 
agitation; the argument is that 
the Christian cannot compete with the 
Jew, and that hence his very bread is in 
peril. 
more hate-inspiring thing than is any de 
tail connected with religion. With most 
people, of a necessity, bread and meat 
first rank, religion second. I am 
convinced that the 
Jew is not due in any large degree to 


man claimed 
ereat 


manufacturing interests, big 


also small 


the wall all along the line; 


way 


all these disastrous details were 


back 


tioned 


To human beings this is a much 


take 
the persecution of 
religious prejudice. 

No, the Jew is a money-getter; and in 
getting his money he is a very serious 
obstruction to less capable neighbors who 
are on the same quest. I think that that 
trouble. In estimating worldly 
values the Jew is not shallow, but deep. 


is the 


With precocious wisdom he found out in 
the morning of time that some men wor- 
ship rank. some worship heroes, some 
worship power, some worship God, and 
that over these ideals they dispute and 
unite-—but that they all worship 
the end and aim 


He was at it in 


cannot 


so he made it 
to 


money; 
of his life get it. 
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Egypt thirty-six centuries ago; he was at 
it in Rome when that Christian got pe 
secuted by mistake for him; he has bee: 
at it ever The cost to him has 
been heavy; his success has made tlh 
whole human race his enemy—but it has 
paid, for it has brought him envy, and 
that is the only thing which men wil] 
sell both soul and body to get. - He long 
that a millionaire con 
mands respect, a two-millionaire homage 
a multi-millionaire the deepest deeps o! 
adoration. We all know that feeling 
we have seen it express itself. We hav 
noticed that when the average man men 
tions the name of a multi-millionaire ly 
does it with that mixture in his voice o 
awe and reverence and lust which burns 
in a Frenchman's eye when it falls o 
another man’s centime. 

Point No. 4.—‘*The Jews have no 
party; they are non-participants.” 

Perhaps you have let the secret ou! 
and given yourself away. It seems hard 
ly a credit to the race that it is able to 
say that; or to you, sir, that you can say 
it without remorse; more, that you shoul; 
offer it as a plea against maltreatment 
injustice, and oppression. Who gives the 
Jew the right, who gives any race thi 
right, to sit still, in a free country, and 
let somebody else look after its 
ty? The oppressed Jew was entitled to 
all pity in the former times under bruta 
autocracies, for he was weak and frien: 
less, and had no way to help his case 
But he has ways now, and he has had 
them for a century, but I do not see that 
he has tried to make serious use of them 
When the Revolution him free 
France it was an act of grace—the grace 
of other people; he does not appear in 


since. 


ago observed 


safe 


set 


as a helper. I do not know that 
helped when England set him free 


Among the Twelve Sane Men of Franc 
who have stepped forward with 
Zola at their head to fight (and win, | 
hope and believe*) the battle for the mos’ 
infamously misused Jew of modern times 
do you tind a great or rich or illustrious 
In the United States ly 
was created free in the beginning — li 
did not need to help, ofcourse. In Aus 
tria and Germany and France he has « 
vote, but of what considerable use is it to 
him? He doesn’t seem to know how 
apply it to the best effect. With all li- 

* The article was written in the summer of 185 
—FEp, 


Jew helping? 


{ 
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splendid capacities and all his fat wealth 
he is to-day not politically important in 
any country. In America, as early as 
1854, the ignorant Irish hod-carrier. who 
had a spirit of his own and a way of ex 
posing it to the weather, made it appar 
ent to all that he must be politically 
reckoned with; vet 
that we hardly knew what an Irishman 


fifteen years before 


looked like. As an intelligent force, and 
numerically, he has always been away 
down, but he has governed the country 
just the It was 
organized, It made his vote valuable 
in fact, essential. 


same. was because he 


You will sav the Jew is every where 
numerically feeble. 
the point 


That is nothing to 
with the Irishman’s history 
for an object-lesson. But I am coming 
to your numerical feebleness presently 
In all parliamentary countries you could 
no doubt elect Jews to the legislatures 
and even one member in such a body is 
sometimes a foree which counts. How 
deeply have you concerned yourselves 
about this in Austria, France, and Ger- 
many’ Or even in America, for that 
You remark that the Jews were 
not to blame for the riots in this Reiehs- 
rath here, and you add with satisfaction 
that there wasn't one in that body. Tiat 
is not strictly correct: if it were, would 
not be in order for you to explain it 
and apologize for it, not try to make a 
merit of it? But I think that the Jew 
was by no means in as large force there 


matter ¢ 


as he ought to have been, with his chances. 
Austria opens the suffrage to him on 
fairly liberal terms, and it must surely 
be his own fault that he isso much in the 
background politically. 

As to your numerical weakness. I men- 
tioned some figures awhile ago—500,000 
as the Jewish population of Germany. I 
will add some more—6,000,000 in Russia. 
5,000,000 in Austria, 250,000 in the United 
I take them from memory; I 
read them in the Cyclopedia Britannica 
ten or twelve years ago. Still, I am 
entirely sure of them. If those sta- 
listies are correct, my argument is not 
as strong as it ought to be as concerns 


States, 


America, but it still has strength. It is 
plenty strong enough as concerns Aus- 


iria, for ten years ago 5,000,000 was nine 
per cent. of the empire's population. The 
lrish would govern the Kingdom of Heav- 
en if they hada strength there like that. 

I have some suspicions; I got them at 
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second hand, but they have 
with me these ten or twelve V When 
I read in the C. B. that the Jewish popu 
lation of the United States was 250,000. 


I wrote the editor, and explained to 


remained 


ears 


him 
that I was personally acquainted with 
more Jews than that in my country, and 
that his figures were without a doubt a 
misprint for 25,000,000 I also added 
that I was personally acquainted with 
that many there; but that was only to 
raise his contidence in me, for it was not 
true. His answer miscarried, and I never 
got it; but I went around talking about 
the matter, and people told me they had 
reason to suspect that for business reasons 
many Jews whose dealings were mainly 
With the Christians did not report them 
selves as Jews in the census. It looked 
plausible; it looks plausible yet. Look 
at the city of New York; and look at Bos 
ton, and Philadelphia, and New Or 
and Chicago, and Cincinnati. and San 
Francisco how your 
those places !—and 


leans, 


race SWarms in 


everywhere else in 
America, down to the least little village, 
Read the signs on the marts of commerce 
and on the shops: Goldstein (gold stone). 


Edelstein | precious Blumenthal 


stone), 


(flower-vale), Rosenthal (rose vale), Veil 
chenduft (violet odor). Singvogel (song 
bird), Rosenzweig (rose branch and all 


the amazing list of beautiful and enviable 
names which Prussia and A 
fied you with so lone ago 


ustria glori 
It is another 
instance of Europe's coarse and cruel per 
secution of your not that it was 
coarse and cruel to outfit it with pretty 
and poetical names like those, but that it 
Was coarse and cruel to make it pay for 
them or else take such hideous and often 
indecent names that to day their owners 
never use them; or, if they do, only on 
official papers. And it was the many, 
not the few, who got the odious names, 
they being too poor to bribe the officials 
to grant them better ones. 

Now why was the race renamed? | 
have been told that in Prussia it Was given 
to using fictitious names, 


race; 


and often chan- 
ging them, so as to beat the tax-gatherer, 
escape military service, and so on: and 
that finally the idea was hit upon of fur 
nishing all the inmates of a house with 
and the same surname, and then 
holding the house responsible right along 
for those inmates. 


oe 


and accountable for 


any disappearances that might oceur: it 
made the Jews keep track of each other. 
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for self-interest’s sake, and saved the gov- 
ernment the trouble.* 

If that explanation of how the Jews of 
Prussia came to be renamed is correct, 
if it is true that they fictitiously regis- 
tered advan- 
that in 


registering 


themselves to gain certain 


tages, it may possibly be 
they 


themselves 


true 
America refrain from 
as Jews to fend otf the dam- 
aging prejudices of the Christian custom- 
er. | have no way of knowing whether 
There 
may be other and better ways of explain- 
ing why only that poor little 250,000 of 
our Jews got into the Cyclopedia. 


this notion is well founded or not. 


I may, 
of course, be mistaken, but | am strongly 
of the opinion that we have an immense 
Jewish population in America. 

Point No. 3 ‘Can Jews do anything 
to improve the situation?” 

I think so. 
without 


If I may make a sugges- 
tion seeming to be trying to 
teach my grandmother how to suck eggs, 
I will offer it. In 
learned the value of 
apply it every where 

in trusts, in 


our davs we have 
We 
in railway systems, 
Salvation 
Armies, in minor polities, in major poli- 
ties, in Whatever 
our strength may be, big or little, we or- 
ganize it. We have found out that that 
is the only way to get the most out of it 
that is in it. We know the weakness of 
individual sticks, and the strength of the 
concentrated 


combination. 


trade unions, in 


European Concerts. 


fagot. Suppose you try a 
scheme like this, for instance. In Eng- 
land and America put every Jew on the 
cenusus-book as a Jew (in case you have 
not been doing that). Get up volunteer 
regiments composed of Jews solely, and, 
when the drum beats, fall in and go to 
the front, so as to remove the reproach 
that you have few Massénas among you, 
and that you feed on a country but don't 
like to fight for it. Next, in polities, or- 
ganize your strength, band together, and 
deliver the casting vote where you-can, 
and where you can’t, compel as good 


* In Austria the renaming was merely done be- 


cause 


the Jews in some newly acquired regions had 


no surnames, but were mostly named Abraham and 


Moses, ind therefore the tax-gatherer could not tell 
t'other from which, and was likely to lose his rea- 
30 over the matte The ren ming was put into 


hands of the War Department, and a charming 


mess the graceless voung lieutenants made of it. 
I'o them a Jew was of no sort of consequence, and 
they labelled the race in a way to make the angels 


weep As an exa le, take these two Ahraham 
B. whe and Schmul Godbedamned.—Crulled from 
Vamens Studien,” by Karl Emil Franzos 
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terms as possible. You huddle to your 


selves already in all countries, but you 
huddle to no sufficient purpose, politically 
speaking. You do not seem to be orean- 
ized, except for your charities. There you 
are omnipotent; there you compel your 
due of recognition—you do not have to 
beg for it. It shows what you can do 
when you band together for a definite 
purpose. 

And then from America and England 
you can encourage your race in Austria 
France, and Germany, and material! 
help it. It was a pathetic tale that was 
told by a poor Jew in Galicia a fortnight 
ago during the riots, after he had been 
raided by the Christian peasantry and 
despoiled of everything he had. He said 
his vote was of no value to him, and le 
wished he could be excused from casting 
it, for indeed casting it was a sure dan 
age to him, since no matter which party 
he voted for, the other party would come 
straight and take its revenge out of him 
Nine per cent. of the population of the 
empire, these Jews, and apparently they 
cannot put a plank into any candidate's 
platform! If you will send our Irish lads 
over here I think they will organize your 
race and change the aspect of the Reichs 
rath. 

You seem to think that the Jews take 
no hand in polities here, that they ar 
‘absolutely non-participants.” I am as 
sured by men competent to speak that 
this is a very large error, that the Jews 
are exceedingly active in polities all ove: 
the empire, but that they scatter thei 
work and their votes among the numer 
ous parties, and thus lose the advantages 
to be had by concentration. I think tha 
in America they scatter too, but you know 
more about that than I do. 

Speaking of concentration, Dr. Herz 
has a clear insight into the value of that 
Have you heard of his plan? He wishes 
to gather the Jews of the world together 
in Palestine, with a government of thei 
own—under the suzerainty of the Sultan 
I suppose. At the convention of Bern: 
last year, there were delegates from ever) 
where, and the proposal was received wit! 
decided favor. Iam not'the Sultan, and 
[am not objecting; but if that concentra 
tion of the cunningest brains in the world 
was going to be made in a free countrs 
(bar Seotland), I think it would be poli 
tic to stop it. It will not be well to | 
If thie 


that race find out its strength. 


a 
| 
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horses knew theirs, we should 
any more, 

Point No. 5.—‘* Will the persecution 
of the Jews ever come to an end?” 

On the score of religion, I think it has 
already come to anend. On the score of 
race prejudice and trade, I have the idea 
that it will continue. That here and 
there in spots about the world, where a 
barbarous ignorance and a sort of mere 
animal civilization prevail; but I do not 
think that elsewhere the Jew need now 
stand in any being robbed and 
raided. Among the high civilizations he 
seems to be very comfortably situated in- 
deed, and to have more than his propor- 
tionate share of the prosperities going. 
It has that look in Vienna. 


not ride 


Is 


fear of 


I suppose the 
race prejudice cannot be removed; but he 
can stand that; it is no particular matter. 
bv his make and ways he is substantially 
a foreigner wherever he may be, and even 
the angels dislike a foreigner. Tam using 
this word foreigner in the German sense 

stranger. Nearly all of us have an 
antipathy to a stranger, even of our own 
nationality. We pile gripsacks in a va- 
cant seat to keep him from getting it; and 
a dog goes further, and does as a savage 
would—challenges himon the spot. The 
German dictionary seems to make no dis- 
tinction between a stranger and a for- 
eigner; in its view a stranger és a foreign- 
er—a sound position, I think. You will 
always be by ways and habits and predi- 
leetions substantially strangers—foreign- 
wherever you are, and that will prob 
ably keep the race prejudice against you 
alive. 


ers 


But you were the favorites of Heaven 
originally, and your manifold and un- 
fair prosperities convince me that you 
have crowded back into that snug place 
again. Here is an incident that is sig- 
Last week in Vienna a hail- 
storm struek the prodigious Central Cem- 
ry and made wasteful destruction 
In the Christian part of it, accord- 
ing to the official figures, 621 window- 
panes were broken; more than 900 sing- 
ing-birds were killed; five great trees and 
many small ones were torn to shreds and 
the shreds scattered far and wide by the 
vind; the ornamental plants and other 
decorations of the graves were ruined, 
and more than a hundred tomb-lanterns 
shattered; and it took the cemetery’s whole 
foree of 300 laborers more than three days 


In 


nificant. 


ete 


there. 


to clear away the storm's wreckage. 
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the report occurs this remark—and in its 
italics you can hear it grit its Christian 
teeth: ‘*....lediglich die israelitische 
Abtheilung des Friedhofes vom Hagel- 
wetter ginzlich verschont worden war.” 
Not a hailstone hit the Jewish reserva 
tion! Such nepotism makes me tired. 
Point No. 6. 


the golden rule?” 


“What has become of 


It exists, it continues to sparkle, and is 
well taken It is Exhibit A in 
the Church’s assets, and we pull it out 
every Sunday and give it an airing. But 
you are not permitted to try to smuggle 
it into this discussion, where it is irrele 
vant and would not feel at home. It 
strictly religious furniture, like an aco 
lyte, or a contribution-plate, or any of 
those things. 


care of. 


is 


It has never been intruded 

and Jewish persecution 
is not a religious passion, it is a business 
passion, 

To conclude.—If the statistics 
right, the Jews constitute but per 
cent. of the human race. It suggests a 
nebulous dim puff of star dust lost in the 
blaze of the Milky Way. Properly the 
Jew ought hardly to be heard of; but he 
is heard of, has always been heard of. He 
is as prominent on the planet as any 


into business; 


are 


one 


other people, and his commercial impor 


tance is extravagantly out of proportion 
to the smallness of his bulk. His con- 
tributions the world’s list of great 
names in literature, science, art, music, 
finance, medicine, and abstruse learning 
are also away out of proportion to the 
weakness of his numbers. He has made 
a marvellous fight in this world, in all 
the ages; and has done it with his hands 
tied behind him. He could 
himself, and be exeused for it. 


to 


be vain of 
The Egyp- 
tian, the Babylonian, and the Persian rose, 
filled the planet with sound and _ splen- 
dor, then faded to dream-stuff and passed 
away; the Greek and the Roman follow- 
ed, and made a vast noise, and they are 
gone; other peoples have sprung up and 
held their torch high for a time, but it 
burned out, and they sit in twilight now, 
or have vanished. The Jew them 
all, beat them all, and what he 
always was, exhibiting no decadence, no 
infirmities of age, no weakening of his 


saw 


is now 


parts, no slowing of his energies, no dull- 
ing of his alertand aggressive mind. A|]l 
things are mortal but the Jew; all other 
forces pass, but he remains. What is the 
secret of his immortality? 
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A 
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CHAPTER 
(ype arrival of Prince Karl was kept 
court, 
the seeret, and his Highness was conduct 


private even from the officials of the 
Only the Chamberlain was let into 


ed under that dignitary sauspices, into the 
suite of rooms prepared for the Margrave 
Sigismund. It was not until the morrow, 
and at the very latest moment, that the 
news was made known, and it fell upon 
like a thunder- bolt. 


Count von Straben 


The course of events that morning was 
as follows: 

According to a previous understanding 
between the Count and the Grand-Duke, 
his Highness was to hold a private audi- 
ence at nine o'clock, at which the contract 
for the betrothal of the Princess Xenia to 
the Margrave should be formally signed. 
Von Straben had to bed in high 
spirits, his elation showing more than was 
usual above his habitual placid friendli- 
He had taken the precaution to 
keep a messenger at the entrance to the 


cone 


hess, 


Schloss, furtively watching the gates for 
the Margrave’s arrival. He caleulated 
the hour for twelve, but he had no wish 
Indeed. 


he was almost devoid of vanity, and, more- 


himself to appear in the affair. 


over, being a cautious gentleman of very 
kindly feelings outside his business, had a 
disinelination to intrude himself and his 
triumph upon the Palace. Instead, he 
kept his hotel, smoked peacefully, and 
awaited his At something 
like half an hour past midnight the spy 
returned with the news that a carriage had 


messenger. 


driven through the gates, that the guard 
and that the name 


of his 


whis- 


had saluted, 
Highness the Margrave had 
pered among the few bystanders who were 
witnesses of the arrival. It was upon this 
news that von Straben slept so comfort- 
ably. 

At nine o'clock to a second he was in 
the Schloss and begging an audience of the 
Grand-Duke, who received him promptly 
and with his formal graciousness. If von 
Straben had been at all suspicious on this 
morning he might have noticed that his 
Highness wore a more abstracted air than 
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usual, that the Chancellor was restless. 
and that the Count Scholz, who was in 
attendance on the Grand-Duke, was cere 
But he took no 
warning from these signals of private em 


monious and expectant. 


barrassment, and, according to his custom 
chatted with the Chancellor 
upon subjects of no importance and little 


pleasantly 


interest. 
there was some hitch in the proceedings, 


Presently he became aware that 


for a quarter of an hour had elapsed and 
there was no appearance of the Margrave 
the He continued 
affable conversation, in whieh the Chan 


nor of Princess. his 
cellor took but a minor part, but his eves 
were now directed constantly upon the 
A tiny sigh of relief escaped him 
as this was thrown and Xenia en 
tered, announced by the usher with the 
Von Straben had striven very hard 
and for a long time; he stood to lose or 


door. 


open 
rod, 


gain a great deal, and he was now upon 
the verge of his triumph. Some trepida 
tion, then, was natural in him until that 
triumph had been placed beyond question 
He ventured an interrogation, 

‘We are waiting for his Highness the 
Margrave?” 

The Chancellor pursed his lips and 
looked away. ‘* We are waiting for lis 
Highness,” he remarked. 

“Ah,” murmured von Straben, a dim 
suspicion that there might be something 
behind this delay quickly looming in his 
mind. Hecast a searching glance on the 
Princess, and read in her face only quiet 
‘I did not know 
could keep herself in such control,” he 
thought. ‘I could have sworn she dé 
tested the alliance.” Xenia’s glance met 
his, and a faint flush stirred in her cheeks 
in her eyes sparkled a gleam of satisfac 
tion. precipitated sudden|) 
into certainty in the Count’s mind. He 
turned about sharply, and as he did so 
the door opened again and the usher ap 
peared again. 

‘**His Highness the Prinee Karl 
Erwald, Count of Butzana,” he said, in a 
sonorous voice, and upon the echoes of lis 
voice Kar] entered. He looked about tlie 


she 


self - possession. 


Suspicion 


{ 


THE 


room with his cold and formal air, gravely 
exchanging his salutations. He kissed 
the Princess's hand with ceremony. 

‘* Madam,” he said, ** I have the honor 
to salute you.” 
yon Straben in the passage of his eyes, 
rested upon the Grand-Duke, as if inviting 
him to begin. 

Von Straben had fallen back. Swiftly 
he caught at the position, so far as these 
revealed it. He had known 
Prince Karl of old; they had played a 
little game together in which the older 
But 
that was some years back, when the voung 
ruler was raw and 


And his gaze, ignoring 


irprises 


man had worsted his antagonist. 


fresh to his throne. 
Karl, however, did not easily forget, and 
he had neither forgotten nor forgiven 
von Straben; which was why he had 
But the 
Count was not to be so discountenanced. 
Pulling himself quickly together, he 
stepped forward and bowed to the Prince. 

**T hope your Highness has slept well 
after your journey,” he said, suavely. 
‘You arrived very late. It is a long 
drive from Erwald.” 

Karl bowed coldly, but made no reply. 
Xenia east a fearful glance at the Chan- 
cellor, as if she were alarmed at this cool 
elfrontery. 


chosen to ignore his presence. 


But no one spoke; it seemed 
is though an awkwardness had fallen 
upon the assembly. Only Karl seemed 
nditferent, and he looked with impatience 
at the Grand-Duke. 

‘*T suppose your Highness is here to 
witness this pleasant ceremony, like my- 
self,” pursued von Straben, smiling-—‘‘ an 
agreeable duty. We are still waiting, I 
see, for his Highness the Margrave. He 
is very late,” and with an expression on 
lis face of wonder, he referred to 
The might of Germany stood 
represented in this meagre man, yet see- 
ing that he could have idea as to 
vhat had happened, and was plying his 
veapon in the dark, his coolness and his 
readiness were remarkable, as remarkable 
as his guess at the truth and his assump- 
tion of astonishment. 

But here at last the Grand-Duke spoke. 

“The appointment which I made with 
you yesterday,Count,” said he,tremulous- 
ly, but sustained by the dignity of his 
venerable years, *‘ was in some degree de- 
signed to explain why we are not to wait 
for his Highness the Margrave.” 

‘Indeed, your Highness?” exclaimed 
von Straben, starting back as if in amaze- 


his 


watch. 


no 
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ment, though he must have known the 
truth by this time. His bearing was 
thoroughly courageous, and his wits went 
round and round the situation like hungry 
bees. 

‘Our Council and ourself had come to 
the decision to entertain the request of his 
Highness the 
with respect to an alliance, by which it 
was desired that the reigning houses of 
these two 
drawn 


Margrave of Salzhausen 


neighboring states might be 
into closer union and affection.” 
He hesitated, and his gaze wandered to 
his daughter. ‘* On further and deeper 
consideration, however, we had oceasion 
to revise this judgment; and it is with the 
object of acquainting you with the change 
in our counsels that we have invited you 
to this meeting to-day.” 

Up tothis moment it is doubtful wheth- 
er von Straben had realized the exact 
meaning of Prince Karl's presence in that 
room. He probably attributed to the 
untimely visit of the Prince this sudden 
and unexpected change of attitude. But 
the next words of the Grand-Duke struck 
him a blow. 

“We have taken counsel with ourself 
and our advisers, to whom the welfare of 
Weser-Dreiburg is dear, and we have 
consulted with our daughter herself, and 
finally have come to the resolution to be- 
stow her hand in 
Highness, Prince 
whose solicitation 


marriage 
Karl of 
we 


upon his 
Erwald, at 
considered the 
question, and who is himself here with 
us to receive our answer and to approve 
the contracts. Herr Chancellor, the con- 
tracts.” 

The Count, after first lis- 


his start, 


tened with an impassive face, which yet 
showed a greater pallor than usual. Now 
he stepped forward. 

‘T am 


sure Highness honors 
me,” he said, suavely, “‘by this public 


display of confidence in 


your 


one who has 
merely essayed to put before your High 
ness the advantages of an alliance which 
is dear to the heart of a neighboring and 
friendly prince. But of that enough. 
Your Highness has said well that your 
Highness has, with the aid of the Coun- 
cil of Weser-Dreiburg, decided upon an- 
other connection. When with these eyes 
I see for the first time the parties of this 
high contract conjoined and juxtaposed, 
your Highness’s statement, of the honor 
of which I am duly sensible, appears to 
me but natural—I miglt say inevitable. 


AS a humble well wisher of W eser Drei 
burg, Erwald, and the reigning houses in 
which the fortunes of these states are so 
inextricably woven, may I beg leave to 
congratulate from my heart the Prince 
and Princess of this fortunate alliance.” 
He concluded witha sweeping bow tow- 
ards the Princess, who, still a little flush- 
ed, stood gazing at him with a leaping 
heart * And now,” resumed the Count, 
easily, ‘‘IT trust I have your Highness’s 
pardon for the trespass of a little trivial 
business upon this pleasant ceremony. 
I am sure that her Highness must be 
clamoring to see my back, and I will 
therefore hasten through these tiresome 
formulz and leave you to weightier mat 
ters. I speak to your Highness, and to 
the Herr Chancellor, Baron von Puyll, 
but so immaterial a point may be men 
tioned in the presence of others without 
indiscretion. His Imperial Majesty, my 
master, urges upon you the consideration 
of his last communication, and begs that 
of your grace an answer may be deliver- 
ed by Monday.” 

Prince Kar! turned to the Grand-Duke; 
it was manifest to him that something 
lay behind this polite and ceremonious 
request, that the innocent intrusion, as it 
might seem, masked a diplomatic move. 
His eves inquired of Leopold. 

.* His Imperial Majesty desires an im- 
mediate answer,” said the old Duke, slow- 


ly. The counter-move was what had 
been anticipated by them all, but it had 
been made even more quickly. He had 


his reply ready, and the knowledge 
quickened his blood and added dignity to 
his utterance. ‘* His Imperial Majesty 
may take the answer now,” he said, quiet- 
ly. ‘*1 should have preferred that this 
message from my cousin should come 
through the usual channels; but as you 
have assumed the functions of his Ex- 
cellency the Legate, it is to you, Count, 
that our answer shall be delivered. No 
doubt by Monday we shall have received 
and discharged the answer in the proper 
forms.” 

Von Straben bowed. His excuse, of 
course, Was that his action had been de- 
signed to stay the signing of the contracts, 
but, being unable to plead this, he offered 
no defence for his irregularity. 

‘* We protest against the construction 
which his Imperial Majesty has put upon 
the action of the troops of Weser-Drei- 
burg in the matter of the Bavarian cam- 
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paign; we emphatically repudiate the 
version of Field-Marshal von Griitzfin 
ver; and we take this occasion to reat 
firm our friendly and neighborly good 
will towards his Imperial Majesty. But 
at the same time, under this protest, out 
of consideration for the peace and pros 
perity of our realm, and submissive to the 
will of Almighty God, we agree to pay 
the indemnity of fifteen million marks 

The Count started perceptibly at the 
conclusion of this speech, but recovering 
at once, made his bow. He knew when 
le was defeated, and he could hold his 
face. 

‘IT am honored by vour Highiness’s re 
ply.” he said, ‘and I now ask your High 
ness’s permission to retire and to delay 
your ceremony no longer.” With whic! 
equable deliverance he got from the 
chamber, bearing in his gait none at al 
of the signs of his defeat, and followed 
by the silent gaze of the conspirators. 

Von Straben left the Palace, and at tlie 
turning into the Leopoldstrasse encoun 
tered Prage walking with Christopher 
He hailed them cheerily, giving them 
good-morning with his customary grace 
It seemed always a pleasure to the Count 
to meet a friend; you would faney that 
you must be the very person he had de 
sired to see. 

‘It is always a fresh delight to me t 
see you about so early in the morning 
Major,” he said, lightly. It safeguards 
your complexion. As for Mr. Lambert 
I know he is an early bird.” 

He glanced at Cliristopher as he spoke 
and the latter noticed that his face was 
grave, forall his smilingeyes. He guessed 
where the Count had been, and he ob 
served the marks of discomposure-wit! 
satisfaction; they acquainted him wit! 
the suecess of his plans. Perhaps von 
Straben, knowing that his reverse must 
become public presently, was determined 
to forestall hostile gossip, or it may have 
been that he had some suspicions 0! 
Christopher. Whatever was his motiy 
he went on: 

‘*‘T am sure Mr. Lambert will join ni 
in congratulating the good people of th 
Grand-Duchy. It is not so often that 
we see virtue allied to beauty.” 

‘What do you mean ?” inquired thi 
Major, who was at a loss to connect this 
sentiment with his own early rising. 

The Count laughed. ‘‘My friend 
must I be the first to offer you the good 


THE 


news ? 


all be true that is rumored, you are like- 


I have it only in gossip, but if 


ly to have a wedding soon in Dreibure.” 
You 


pher. 


mean— interrogated Cliristo 
‘I mean—yes—what 
thoughts, Mr. Lambert 7 


was in 
Now IL would 
give much to know what you are wonder- 


your 


ing. Well, I suppose you won't tell me. 
But understand, poor simple man that 
Lam, that his Highness Prince Karl is a 
cwuest at the Schloss, and that the Grand 
Duke signs the marriage contract to-day.” 

Christopher feigned amazement, and 


Prage received the news with hearty sat- 
He was no politician, but he 
had no fancy for the Margrave, whom he 
considered effeminate, and the rumor of 
that alliance had been current in the 


isfaction, 


; He uttered his thoughts. 

* Thank Heaven!” he said; ‘‘ then that 
puppy is whipped.” 

** Ah,” the Count, ‘‘you may 
whip a puppy, but better a full-grown 
It is the puppy that bites. What 
say you, Mr. Lambert ?” 

**T say it all depends on the whipper,” 
remarked Christopher. 


c1ly. 


said 


dc 


** Perhaps, assented 
Straben. 

Ile turned with them, and they walked 
together down the Leopoldstrasse, the 
Count talking amiably and idly. In 
front of the Hotel Kaiserin a noise in 
the street attracted Christopher's atten- 
tion, and he 


perhaps,” von 


turned to see a carriage 
drive at a great speed down the slope. 
It pulled up close by them, and the in- 
mate, a brisk-looking fellow in plain 
clothes, leaped to the pavement. The 
eyes of the three men watched him with 
the curiosity which an exhibition of 
and excitement is wont to draw 
ipon it. Half-way to the entrance of 
the hotel his glance fell on them, and he 
started, stared, and then ap- 
proached von Straben. 
Excuse 


haste 


quickly 


me, gentlemen,”’ said the 
Count, and stepped aside with the new- 
comer, 

Christopher saw a letter pass between 
them. The Count broke the seal, and 
standing on the pavement, read the con- 
tents with an appeardnce of interest. 
Then folding the note, he nodded, placed 
it in his pocket, and whispered a word to 
the messenger, who got into his carriage 
and drove off. 

“That fiacre comes from the station,” 
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observed Prage, 
friend the 


hess news, 


without 
Count 


anv interest, 


has some busi 
Christopher could) guess what that 
news was, but he said nothing, and von 
Straben rejoined them. He took Chris 
topher’s arm, and picking up last 
sentence, went on with his conversation 
A little farther the Major made his fare 
wells and left them, and the two walked 
on alone, 


his 


*T have found,” remarked the Count, 
as they came to a pause before separation 

Thave usually found that, given a fine 
day and an entertaining amusement, God 
is very good to us. Some people enjoy 
more the pleasures of anticipation, others 
again those of retrospect. But with all 
due deference, Mr. Lambert, they seem 
Now I should not 
upon you as guilty of either error. 
am right, you 


to me foolish. look 


it} 
lack sentiment, though 
Heaven forbid I should judge you.” 

‘IT think,” said Christopher, thought- 
fully, *‘that I have about as much of it 
as yourself.” 

‘Come, that is fairly said,” agreed the 
Count, with a smile, *‘and it 
me to deny the company. 


is not for 
Yet as we are 
upon the personal question, which I of 
fer a thousand apologies for introducing, 
and if I may say so without offence, you 
have too much enthasiasm.” 

“Surely,” argued Christopher, ‘* you 
are drawing a distinction which hardly 
exists. 
ment.” 

‘Pardon me, no,” replied von Straben. 

sut the man of sentiment may be an 
enthusiast. It is a good thing to go 
through the world with 
understood to be far safer. Some little 
time Mr. Lambert, I ventured in 
the interests of others, partly perhaps 
in my own, to ask you to leave us alone. 
You did not see your way to oblige me. 
Naturally, why should you? Now I 
venture to offer you the same advice in 
your own interests.” 


The enthusiast must have senti- 


neither—it is 


ago, 


He looked up as he spoke, still with 
that pleasant smile, but 
drawn very grave and quiet. 

‘Your advice, Count,’ said Christo- 
pher, meeting his eyes with equal calm- 
ness, and with what might have seemed 
an echo of the same smile—** your advice 
is excellent only if it is supported by rea- 
son. In any case, lam grateful to you.” 

“The reason is, my friend, that it is 


with a face 
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too risky,” 
bluntly. 
“You will have ac- 
cused me of being a sportsman,” retorted 
Christopher. ‘*Sportsmen like risks.” 
Ah, smiled the Count, **no 
doubt; and I cordially recommend to you 
your own fox-hunting.”’ 
It is May, Count,” said Christopher, 
sententiously. 


observed the Count, more 


remember you 


ves,” 


fear you do not re- 
member our national customs.” 

The Count shrugged hisshoulders. ‘‘I 
fear | can never remember your national 
—resolution, should I say?’ He held out 
his hand. ‘*That is a national custom, 
by-the-way, isitnot? I must revisit Eng- 
Jand.” <As he turned to go he said, as if 
imparting a piece of casual information, 
“You will be glad, Mr. Lambert, I am 
sure, to hear that his Highness the Mar- 
grave arrived safely in Salzhausen this 
morning.” 

CHAPTER XVII. 

THE betrothal of the Princess Xenia was 
proclaimed next day in Dreiburg, and by 
that time Count von Straben had already 
left the capital. It was supposed that he 
had gone to Berlin, there to hide his head, 
as some of the jubilant national party de- 
clared, or, more likely, as wiser folks con- 
ceived, to take further counsel. Christo- 
pher, least of all, could faney the Count 
retiring under defeat without an attempt 
to re-engage on better terms. He expect- 
ed fresh designs, and he had an inkling as 
to the aim they would have. With the 
exception of the president, who, however, 
was not privy to Christopher's secret in- 
tentions, no one guessed the perilous con- 
dition in which the Grand-Duchy stood. 
As it had been a court secret that the Mar- 
crave was to visit Dreiburg, his absence 
was not publiely remarked. But the news- 
papers of Salzhausen—and, indeed, of Eu- 
rope—were now full of an impudent and 
rascally noeturnal attack upon the Mar- 
crave. His Highness had been driving 
with his usual escort of three, the grizzled 
Lieutenant Wohler at their head, when, 
upon the borders of the two states, a cow- 
ardly assault had been delivered by a par- 
cel of ruffians outnumbering the guard 
by two to one; an unfortunate trooper 
had been shot during the stubborn resist- 
anee which was offered; and the rest of 
the party, including the coachman, had 
been earried off into the forest, and there 
detained all night in cold, hunger, and 
discomfort. As there was no robbery of 
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personal effects, it was evident, according 
to the official statement of the Salzhausen 
Freie Presse, that the outrage was polit 
ical. 

The news created a little stir in severa] 
centres of diplomacy throughout the Con 
tinent. The recent transactions in that 
remote part of central Europe had drawn 
the attention of several governments 
Germany was observed with interest, and 
the kings and chancellors, who are always 
busy rearranging the maps of the world, 
unrolled that upon which these particular 
states were colored, and began to forecast 
the possible changes. The Vienna cor 
respondent of a great London paper as 
sured the readers of that important jou 
nal that in diplomatie circles in the Aus 
trian capital the news from Salzhausen 
was considered serious. ‘‘It is wel! 
known,” he proceeded, **that the policy 
of Germany has recently received a re 
buff in the betrothal, which I was able to 
announce yesterday, of the only daughter 
of the Grand-Duke Leopold XII. of Wese: 
Dreiburg to Prince Karl of Erwald. The 
outrage upon the Margrave of Salzhausen, 
following so close upon that announce 
ment, assumes a graver aspect. Never 
theless, I am in a position to say that 
Germany will continue to play her part 
as natural protector of the smaller Ger 
man states, and that it is not likely that 
either power will abandon the attitude of 
Strict neutrality which has characterized 
both for the last ten years.” 

. The confidence of this gentleman was 
not shared by Christopher, who perhaps 
ubderstood better the real significance of 
these private transactions. Nor was 

shared by the Grand-Duke and his Coun 
cil for long, particularly when it became 
known that an official investigation con 
ducted in Salzhausen had resulted in the 
discovery that the Margrave had been i) 
Weser-Dreiburg territory when he was 
attacked. Christopher, as we have ol 
served, had chosen his spot very exactly, 
and it would have been hard for any un 
prejudiced person to say upon which sid: 
of the border the outrage had been com 
mitted. But the Margrave’s escort coul: 
not be expected to be free from bias, and 
the official report reluctantly came to the 
conclusion that the marauders had har 
bored in the Grand-Duchy. When this 


conclusion was followed, a week later, by 
an official communication to the govern 
ment of Weser-Dreiburg, conveying the 
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information and politely calling for an 
investigation, neither the Grand - Duke 
nor his Chancellor was surprised. It was 
only what they had anticipated when the 
news of the unfortunate affair first reach- 
ed them. Weser-Dreiburg’s reply was 
equally ceremonious and equally cautious, 
expressed deep regret at the occurrence, 
took leave to doubt that it fell within the 
confines of the Grand-Duchy, and prom- 
ised that every inquiry should be made. 
There was certainly nothing alarming in 
this. The Chancellor was certain that 
whoever it was that had thus uncivilly 
used the Margrave he had not dared to 
base his operations from Weser-Dreiburg 
soil. There had been no questions asked 
of Christopher. The Margrave had been 
“left” to that young man, as he had 
requested; but now it became necessary 
to make inquiry, and that inquiry must 
be conducted cautiously, without seem- 
ing to know anything. 

Now if the course of Christopher Lam- 
bert’s mind has been made clear to the 
reader, and if his designs have been plain- 
ly demonstrated, it will be manifest that 
he had no special reason for desiring Salz- 
hausen and Weser-Dreiburg to come to an 
understanding. The former was indis- 
putably under the influence of Germany, 
and could only be won over to a triple al- 
lianee by main force. It was no concern 
of Christopher's, therefore, what any one 
proved about the outrage. He had a very 
certain notion that his name would not 
appear, that his identity was of no use to 
the high parties to this quarrel. He met 
the Chancellor, accordingly, with ingenu- 
ous casuistry. In the first place, he had no 
idea as to the identity of the man employ- 
ed on the job, nor, in the circumstances, 
dared he inquire. Moreover, the govern- 
ment would only run the risk of betray- 
ing its complicity by fishing deeper. As 
for the assault, it had been delivered un- 
doubtedly in Salzhausen, and the demand 
of the Margrave’s government was impu- 
dent. Courteous refusal was the only 
answer possible. The matter would soon 
die naturally as the wounded feelings of 
the Margrave mended. 

This was the view that the Chancellor 
himself, poor soul! was disposed to take, 
and in the end the representations of 
Salzhausen were civilly derided. The 
immediate result was a stronger remon- 
strance on the part of the Margraviate, 
but no one paid very much attention to 
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the complaints of so puny an antagonist. 


People talked of war with a smile, and 
for three whole days it was a popular 
greeting in the 
* Well, have you 


army 


streets of 
the Margrave’s 
a clumsy jest enough, yet one 
that voiced the public sentiment of indif- 
ference. Christopher, however, did not 
join in the common amusement, for he 
knew who was behind the demand, and 
he was not at all sure that peace would 
be preserved. Yet he did nothing to in- 
sure that it might be kept. A struggle 
between the two small armies of Weser 
Dreiburg and Salzhausen might hang in 
doubt, despite the confident air with which 
the Grand - Duchy swaggered about its 
daily business. But there could be no 
question as to what would happen in the 
event of Erwald’s co-operation. Chiris- 
topher watched the progress of the diplo- 
matic conflict with interest, resolved to 
turn the issue, if it were war, to his own 
advantage. And that, if anything at all 
was intended by the attitude of Salz- 
hausen,a declaration of war was design- 
ed became increasingly clear to him—as 
clear as that the Margrave had nothing 
in the world to do with it. On the Tues- 
day the good folk of the Grand - Duchy 
were saluting each other in the streets 
with the sally referred to; on the Wednes- 
day it was reported that a definite answer 
had been returned to the Margrave’s gov- 
ernment; and that same evening, while 
in the Café Chantant a popular singer 
was being greeted with shouts of uproar- 
ious merriment for a comie song in which 
the Landwehr of Salzhausen played an 
ignominious part, the Council of the Mar- 
graviate held an extraordinary urgency 
meeting on half an hour's notice. On 
Thursday morning it was known that 
war had been declared. 

The news fell on Dreiburg like a thun- 
der-clap, but caused noconsternation. On 
the contrary, though no one had expected 
it, the war proved very popular. Those 
ardent spirits who had gone about with 
their jests during the past week felt now 
that they had an opportunity of proving 
the substance of their witticisms. Prepa- 
rations were actively set on foot; the Na- 
tional Defence Force was called out, and 
the army was mobilized with all speed. 
Meanwhile Christopher had. his own 
schemes to further, and to do that neces- 
sitated a visit to Erwald. He found the 
Prince girdled as before with his sentries 


Dreiburg, 
seen 


| | | 
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and his red-tape, but he experienced less 
difficulty in obtaining an audience. Evi- 
dently he had become a person of some 
Importance, Yet he was apparently of 
insuflicient importance to win a courteous 
greeting. Karl was as arrogant as ever, 
and received his propositions coldly 

“You ask me,” said he,** to enter upon 
an undertaking of which I cannot foresee 
the end. Before I do this I would inquire 
who and what you are.” 

The question was pertinent, but it was 
hardly phrased in a manner to encourage 
Christopher, who had some difficulty in 
hiding irritation. Notwithstanding, 


he answered calmly enough: 


nis 


“You may look upon me as a go-be- 
tween, Prince. The question is, rather, 
whether you will or whether you won't, 
[It is for you to consider how this new turn 
in the affairs will touch you, and whether 
you will take any part in them.” 

** Erwald does not mix itself up in ex- 
ternal feuds,” replied Karl, coldly. *‘We 
keep our isolation.” 

“JT hope I may 
said Christopher, ** 


the boldness,” 
to repeat your High- 
ness'’s boast when some day the waves are 


have 


washing about your legs.” 

The Prince stared at him, and apparent- 
v followed a train of his own thought, 
or after a silence he remarked, with less 
acerbity, “It is by husbanding her re- 
sources that a nation grows.” 


I 


** Your Highness speaks truly,” return- 
ed Christopher, more mildly. ‘* But if 
by careful the nation 
ceases to exist?” 


too husbandry 

‘Tam assuming, sir, that you speak on 
behalf of the Grand-Duchy,” said Karl, 
‘though I have no evidence to that ef- 
fect. the Princi 
pality cannot commit itself to so costly an 
adventure.” 


But I assure you this 


‘** What if the cost were provided?” sug- 
gested Christopher. 

The Prince started. ‘That would be 
another matter,” he replied. 

‘“Up to ten million marks,” 
Christopher, significantly. 

The Prince’s eve took fire. 
would settle it,” he said. 

Christopher took out his pocket-book. 
‘There is here a memorandum of certain 
moneys, which can be verified, by com- 
munication with London, in an hour's 
time.” 

He offered the book to Karl, who exam- 
ined it with astonishment. 


added 


That, sir, 
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“Who gives this?” he asked, 
ly, scrutinizing the Englishman 
hard eyes, 


present 
With his 
A friend of liberty,” was the answer 

The Prince's face was lit with enthus 
asim, and military ardor burned on 
Christopher felt very kindly to him jus 
then. 

accept,” said Karl, formally. “On 
these terms I agree.” 

* Your Highness will putit in writing, 
suggested Christopher. 

**It will of course take the form of! 
secret treaty,’ was the Prince’s answe: 
**T will instruct the president of the Coun 
cil.” 

Christopher bowed, and made his way 
to the door. ‘Tam content, your High 
**T will earry the good 
news to Dreiburg.” 


ness,’ he said. 


These secret negotiations inspirited the 
weak-kneed advisers of the Grand-Duk« 
If they could be assured of Karl's help 
they had no longer any fears as to thi 
issue of the struggle. The treaty was kept 
very private, was, indeed, known to none 
outside the immediate circle of the Grand 
Duke. The Diet lost itself in enthusiasm 
over the war; the vulgar opinion was 
against the possibility of defeat; and even 
to Baron von Puyll, the Chancellor, hug 
ging this private knowledge to himselt 
the prospects of Weser-Dreiburg seemed 
very bright. The arming of the nation 
went forward amid scenes of gayety and 
excitement. Volunteers poured into thi 
military depots, aud those who were ex 
empt from service claimed to be enrolled 
Suddenly, and upon a peaceful nation, 
very quietly disposed towards its neigh 
bors and traditionally boasting benignant 
manners, fell the truculent and ferocious 
spirit of war. It was a curious sight, but 
one not uncommonly witnessed in the 
history of states and peoples. Christo 
pher Lambert looked on from his smai! 
corner with indefatigable interest and ut 
tiring circumspection. ‘Fo none outsid: 
the Council was his part in this crisis 
known, and even to the Council his de 
signs and his performances were but im 
perfectly revealed. While the rest of the 


world hurried about in a great passion 0! 
excitement, and bent upon action, Chris 
topher sat at home wrapped in reflection, 
and speculating with what coolness le 
might upon the end of the campaign 
The Count had vanished; von Ritter and 
Prage were involved in the whirl of the 
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noisy preparations. Of his acquaintances 
none was left to him save Katarina and 
the president. He abstained from the 
Palace, fearing to obtrude himself upon 
the anxious Court; and indeed he had no 
there, seeing that he was a stran 
ger, and only indifferently known to the 
Duke and his Chancellor. Sut 
there was also another reason for his ab- 


place 
Grand 


stention: the Grand-Duke was fallen very 
ill. and was under the care of the physi- 
The alarms of the present crisis 
had unduly taxed the remnants of his 
strength, and he had taken to his bed in 
a state of collapse. 


cians, 


The Princess hung 
about his chamber, divided between her 
fears for him and her wonder at her new 
And Katarina found oppor- 
tunities to keep Christopher posted in the 


position. 
news. She had grown very reckless, pre- 
sumed on her immunity, and had given 
herself so much rein that she threatened 
to be riotous. Her spirits mounted in 
sanely with the progress of the political 
events. She had lost her head (so Chris- 
topher told himself), and, like all women, 
was willing to sell eternity for the sensa 
tions of an hour. She flung herself upon 
his solitade in her abandonment, flushed 
and witty, audacious, gay, libertine, and 
arrayed with an adventurous imperti- 
The note of her dress arrested 
Christopher and curled his nostrils. He 
had the distaste for high colors which 
characterizes his countrymen, and which 
refuses to admit the possibility of har- 
mony among them. He liked low and 
drab tints; and here was Katarina flaunt 
ing like a peacock, 


nence. 


Yet by degrees the 
compatibility of her choice with the rules 
of taste, liberally considered, dawned upon 
him faintly. He was then only amused 
at the extravagance, and he even admired. 
Katarina detested 
impassioned 


and her 


contained 


sickness, 
heart 
pity for the dying Duke. 
‘It is like a graveyard, that Schloss,” 
she murmured, speaking 
French. 


small ho 


her foreign 
“My friend, yours is the first 
bright face I've seen to-day. 
ine some dinner, monsieur. 
a little bottle of Burgundy.” 
Christopher gave her the dinner will 
ingly enough, for she brought him infor 
mation he was glad to have. But Kata 
rina’s vivaeity suddenly disappeared, and 
he grew grave. He gently rallied her 


Pray give 
I should like 


sne 


on her change. 


[ seem to be gazing,” he said, *‘ upon 
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some one soaked in statecraft who has 
permitted herself to forget; but the mask 
will fall.” 

“IT care nothing for polities,” she re 
torted. °° But unhappily I have a friend 
who does, who might be amusing him 
self.” 

‘In Paris?” suggested Cliristopher, with 
a smile. 

There is 
one thing you don’t know,” she remarked, 
‘with all your omniscience.”’ 


She looked at him angrily. 


‘I am sure, my dear lady,” assented 
Christopher, politely, ‘that you could tell 
me many things I don’t know.” 

‘That's very pat, but it’s false,” 
Katarina, coldly. You 
opinion of your powers.” 


have 


“Of my judgment, please,” answered 
he, *‘ which is the cause of my pleasant 
little meal to-night.” 

Katarina took no heed of this. you 
lived to be a hundred,” she said, irritably, 
‘you would not know women.” 

**T can quite believe that at that age I 
should be no match for them,” observed 
Christopher. 

Katarina shrugged her shoulders. ** Your 
Princess,” she said, ** will never marry the 
lubberly Karl. You fool yourself. 
that sort of virtuous high - 
Pah! It means nothing. 
like a chicken. 


know 
mindedness 
She shrinks 
I cannot endure a woman 
of that nature, who has ne emotions and 
vet is all They tell 
Muglish are like that, but ’—she gazed at 
it women, | 
To be sensitive and lack passions is an 
impertinence; it is putting other people to 
scruples which are of no account and 
mean nothing. Mon Diew! why am I 
compelled to respect her Highness’s sacred 
skin when it is of no consequence to whom 


feelings. me you 


means the suppose. 


she belongs? She will scream at a seratch, 
but you may half murder her and she 
will merely walk about with a meek face 
and a bruised heart. No, I am wrong. 
She would draw herself up, discharge her 
haughty rebuke, and suffer in 
But will rebel; my dear Monsieur 
Lambert, she will rebel.” 

She had talked herself better 
temper, from which Christopher, very 
unwisely but unwittingly, dislodged her. 
He had no desire to discuss Xenia with 
her lady -in- waiting, though hé had no 
objection to listening to Katarina’s chat 
ter. She was shrewd, and he sometimes 
made discoveries from her conversation. 


silence. 
she 


into a 
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‘It is a wonder to me,” he remarked, 
‘to find so stout a revolutionary in the 
tenant of courts.” 

Perhaps he meant nothing by this sally, 
but it had a sardonic sound, and Katarina 
flared up 

‘Yes, what am I?” she eried, a patch 
of color jumping in her cheeks. ** What 
am |, if you please, save a spy at court? 
I am tale-bearer-in-chief to your mighti 
ness. How I hate it all! Oh, how you 
humiliate me!’ and she burst suddenly 
and most unexpectedly into tears 

Hush!” said Christopher, uneasily 
glancing about him, as though he feared 
that this eandid exhibition of emotion 
would be witnessed. 

** Pooh!” said Katarina, drying her eyes. 
‘This room is private; we are not over 
looked. I ean surely ery if I like.” 

‘You shall certainly ery if you like,” 
said he; ** but I would sooner hear you 
laugh, mademoiselle—it becomes you so. 
You are a type of Puck, of Ariel; you 
should be preternaturally gay, and, I as 
sure you, not so serupulous,” 


She stared at him calmly.  ‘* Very 
well,’ she said; *‘ I will follow your ad 
vice I will not be so serupulous. It is 


all I am fit for.” 
Christopher laughed; he was confident 
j he knew how to treat her. She was the 
{ undeveloped cocotte who would spring 
into divers emotions if she were hu- 
mored; but to use her with this easy ban- 
ter would be to rob her of her opportuni- 
ty, and reduce her perforce to common- 
sense and a proper appreciation of their 

relations 

‘That is well,” he replied. ** You and 
I have no confusion of thought, and have 
broken out of old conventions. Besides, 
we have a game to play.” 

** Nodoubt,” assented Katarina, quietly. 
She looked at him. ‘** We must secure 
this Karl, west ce pas?” 

Christopher started uneasily, for he had 
not supposed that this secret had reached 
Friiulein Reinart. 

** No,” she resumed, ** T have not been 
listening at doors, but I have my sources 
of information, like yourself.” 

‘If I were vain,” said Christopher, 
formally, *‘I should say, madam, if you 
can steal from me, you can steal from 
any one.” 


Katarina smiled prettily. ‘* You may 
certainly say that,” she said, very well 
pleased. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Upon the Friday morning the ten regi 
ments that composed the territorial army 
of the Margraviate were in march upon 
Dreiburg. The news excited Christopher, 
precipitating as it did the events for 
which he had plotted. He congratulated 
himself gleefully on his trick about the 
frontier, and would have sat down com 
fortably to await the issue of the strug 
gle if he had not been so materially in 
terested. He was undoubtedly confident 
but he was very young to await the de 
termination of the conflict at home. On 
the contrary, he mounted his horse and 
rode off on the earliest intimation in the 
rear of the Dreiburg battalions. 

General Schisser thrust out an advance 
guard beyond the well-known Castle ot 
Griitz, and it was in the vicinity of that 
village that he resolved to give battle to 
the invaders. <A flanking movement was 
effected by the forest of Schwarzfeld, and 
here a small detachment of Dreiburgers 
was to be joined by the forces unde: 
Prince Karl. The distance from the cap 
ital of Erwald was searce five leagues 
and the conjunction might be aeccon 
plished within a few hours and witho 
any difficulty. The wires to Salzhausen 
were cut. 

Christopher decided to accompany tli 
flanking party, which was commanded 
none other than his old acquaintance vo 
Ritter. This man was now in his most 
scrupulous temper—slow-witted, precis« 
sharp-eved, ardent, and obstinately and 
ridiculously pugnacious. He had 1! 
tenacity of a bull-dog or a fighting-cock 
and (Christopher decided) about as mu 
brains. But he had been strictly edu 
cated in the military schools, had take: 
lessons in Berlin, and was probably equa! 
to the demands on him. His air bespoke 
his absorption in his errand; he offered 
no encouragement to idle discourse, ai 
so Christopher gave up the attempt 
chagrin, and retired to his own thoug)its 
and fancies. Shortly afterwards, to 
astonishment, he recognized the face © 
Kreiss among the troops. When an op 
portunity offered he approached the pres 
ident and sought an explanation. Kreiss 
was cool and matter-of-fact. 

‘We have many of us joined t 
ranks,” he said. ‘* There were two rea 
sons. In the first place, the publie hav: 
grown suspicious. Our quarters ar 
watched, and we have reason to believe 
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that even our names are known. That, 
[ may say in passing, is put down to you. 
Secondly, this is a truly heroie war. We 
are fighting to prevent our passing under 
the German tyranny; it is a great aim; 
the struggle is life and death for us. You 
were quite right in what you did. I see 
with matters. 
Salzhausen is a mere appanage of Prus- 


eye to eye you in those 


sia. What better course, then, to pursue 
than at once to indulge our principles in 
a holy war, and throw off the suspicions 
of the police? The last place a revolu- 
tionary is to be found is in the army. 
You understand?” 

Christopher nodded; he was evidently 
amused, and not a little interested. He 
had always admired the president. 

‘We join as volunteers for the cam 
paign,” said Kreiss. ‘‘It will also give 
useful military experience in 
case of emergency,” he added, without a 
touch of cynicism. 


us some 


‘You have a very cool head,” com- 
mented Christopher. ** But if vou defeat 
the Margrave, as I have no doubt you 
will, how will you stand? Will the sue- 
cess not go to establish the popularity of 
the Grand-Duke?” 

Kreiss serutinized his face. The un- 
spoken question in his glanee seemed to 
inquire what change had 
Christopher. 


come over 

‘You speak as if you had no interest,” 
le remarked, presently, in his quick calm 
voice. ‘* Yes, what you say is true. It 
is regrettable, but victory would popular- 
ize the monarehy. Still—Leopold is ail- 
ing.” 

‘Your chance comes in the event of 
his death—I understand that,” returned 
Christopher, reflectively. He was re- 
volving in his mind the uses to which 
this capable fanatic might be put. Could 
lie be employed to bring about a fusion of 
Erwald and Weser-Dreiburg under one 
rule? 


‘There is no one to take up the scep- 


tre,” he went 
some one will.” 
flushed over his sallow face. 
‘No one shall,” he said. ‘* Do you think 
we are going to lose that chance? It is 
made for us. No; the Grand - Duke's 
and is the last in Weser-Dreiburg. We 
are ready.” 


on, ‘and yet I suppose 


Kreiss 


He spoke with emotion, as rare as it 
was strong. 


“And yet,” Christopher said, with an 
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air of philosophy, ‘‘ you admire the insti- 
tutions of England, where a constitutional 
monarchy is in foree.” 

“That is why. You speak the reason 
of our admiration when you say * consti 
tutional,’ interrupted Kreiss. 
so, a republic were better. 


Even 
But here on 
the Continent, what chance is there of 
limiting a monarchy? No; you have 
evolved in England a particular and pe 
culiar government; it is individual to 
you; and the rest of the world, while ad 
miring the spirit of it, must of necessity 
ignore the form. There cannot be two 
constitutional monarchies.” 

Christopher made no reply beyond an 
indifferent assent. He saw that it 
hopeless to argue on this point. 


was 
The 
man, calm and cool as he presented him 
self always, was at best a fanatic. It ap 
peared that the president and he had 
come very close to the parting of their 
ways. 

Shortly after this conversation Chris 
topher undertook a very whimsical expe- 
dition. He saw no chance of entertain- 
ment in his present position. Von Ritter 
was even less interesting than in his ev 
ery-day habit of life, and he was weary 
of the president. Moreover, the force had 
now reached its station in the forest of 
Schwarzfeld, and had nothing before it 
but a long period of waiting. It sudden- 
ly entered his head then to gallop off and 
pay a visit to the Margrave’s army, which 
must be by this time somewhere upon the 
frontier, if the spies of General Schisser 
were correct. He was spurred to this ad- 
venture not merely by his impatience of 
the delay, but also by his curiosity to 
discover how the preparations of the 
Grand-Duke were being met, and to which 
side the victory would naturally fall. It 
was not possible, of course, that he should 
bring any information he might obtain to 
General Schisser, but he could at 
gratify his own wonder. Accordingly, 
seizing his opportunity when the detach- 
ment was resting in the forest, he slipped 
off with his horse, and making his way 
by the outposts,escaped in the direetion of 
Erwald. 

Once beyond detection, he turned his 
horse towards Salzhausen, and rode for 
an hour at a brisk rate. The country 
here was open, being broken irregularly 
into hill and valley, and clothed only in 
the petty ravines with pine woods. The 
aspect with which the country people 
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faced the war caused him some astonish 


ment. A few of the villages were par 
tially deserted, the shops were closed, and 
the small cottages were barricaded. But 
he noticed that the farther 
valleys, which lay towards Erwald. Near 
er Salzhausen and the theatre of the strug- 
cle. it 


this was in 


seemed that a bolder spirit per- 


\ aded 


or, rather, one might eall it a 
duller The imagination of these vil 


agers had not yet been touched by the 
hostilities. The peasant drove his har 
row, and the charcoal-burner stooped over 
his tire without hope or fear; the chil- 
dren, seattered about the roads, played 
and the 
red-faced lovers chased each other among 
the 


scrambled in gutters; and two 
Here was no terror of death, 
no dreadful expectation of evil. 
the ne 


hedges. 
Perhaps 
ws had not reached the placid in 
habitants; or, more likely, in the course 
of generations of peace they had grown 
to realize nothing save what was at their 
Farther afield, in the back parts 
the Grand-Duely, the fear had leaped 


doors 
ot 
and swollen like a running fire, feeding 
in its passage across those dispirited souls. 
They were so much stubble to the flame. 
Rumor mouthed the war with antie gri- 
maces, for the very reason that it stood so 
Yet within a league of the dusty 
the his 
song and the peasant drained his glass, 
And in the mean 
while in the capitals of Europe special 


remote. 


trampling army yeoman sang 


happily unconscious. 


editions were being issued from the press, 
and prophets were proclaiming to excited 
ears the approach of a general conflagra- 
tion. 

within a mile of Markhallen 
that Christopher came across the van of 
the 


It was 


He rode like an 
indifferent stranger, and would seem to 
the sergeant who picked him up to have 
plunged into the 


wholly unconsciously. 


Salzhausen army. 


formidable machine 
His surprise, his 
broken German, and his brusque careless- 
ness alike confirmed the suspicion that he 
had nothing in the world to do with Drei- 
burg or Salzhausen, save as a blundering 
and bad-mannered Englishman. Yetthe 
regulations demanded that he should be 
taken before the sergeant’s superiors, and 
to the Colonel of the regiment he was 
forthwith hurried. As luck would have 


it, the Margrave rode in the van, and was 
at that moment in conversation with the 
officer. 

Christopher had certainly not expect- 
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ed to happen upon him in this way, 
and had even been prepared to hear that 
his Highness was pleasantly installed in 
Paris, or absorbed in the rehearsal of som 
new The 
recognition which passed almost at once 


disconcerted him, though he 


opera in his favorite house. 
made no 
sign. 

“And you take the prisoner to be ai 
Englishman, sergeant?” asked the Ma) 
grave, surveying Christopher with solem:: 
interest. 


The man saluted. ‘So please you 
Highness,” said he. 
that case,” said Sigismund, ** he 


ean do no harm. It is well known that 
Englishmen are not given to interfering 
in other people’s affairs. I am sure this 
gentleman does not meddle in politica! 
matters.” 

“Your Highness, one 
interposed the Colonel. 
careful.” 

“Oh, of course,” assented the Margrave 
looking at Christopher; 


never knows 
‘Tt is well to bi 


**and if so, being 
a foreigner, and having no concern to 
put a finger in the business, he should |. 
shot.” 

He met Christopher's questioning ea 
demurely, and stroked his neat point 
beard, feeling in his pocket for his ciga 
rettes. 

*T am willing to admit that I come 
from the Grand-Duke’s army,” said Chris 
topher, plainly, **and I confess also that 
it was to inspect the hosts of Salzhause: 
that I am here.” 

The contempt in his cavalier statement 
sent the blood flushine to the officer's 
forehead, but Sigismund replied, and not 
he. 

‘You 
then?” 

‘By means,’ said 
suavely, ‘“‘unless to spy is to 
anxious and unselfish curiosity. 
explain. I am travelling in search o! 
amusement. I see a war suddenly threat 
ening in the sky; the omens entertai: 
me, and I tarry at Dreiburg—a town, | 
assure you, of very bad cooks. But thiat 
war is irresistible. I keep a note-book in 
which I jot down my impressions, and | 


admit, sir, that you are a spy, 
no Christopher 
have anu 

Let me 


have made several caustic remarks about 
the preparations and the army of the 
Grand-Duke. I find it natural to give 
both parties a turn, but I am in hopes of 
being the more complimentary to Saiz 
hausen.” 


{ 


THE 


Christopher was correct in his assump- 
tion that the Margrave had no intention 
of acting upon his own knowledge of the 
famous raid. His Highness listened with 
courtesy, put his head on one side as 
though he would gravely weigh this plea, 
and slowly nodded in assent. 

“That is true,” he said, solemnly. 
“There is no doubt but this is a highly 
interesting war. It is seldom aman gets 
such a chance as this contest of two great 
nations. I have no doubt you will be 
more complimentary to Salzhausen. At 
least we will do our best to make you so. 
Colonel, oblige me by giving instructions 
to this sergeant that Mr. 

** Lambert,” said Christopher 

*T thank you—that Mr. Lambert be 
The officer 
about to offer some protest; 


released at once.” seemed 
but, silenced 
by an impatient signal of the hand, gave 
the order, and Christopher was free. **I 
hope, sir,” went on the Margrave, polite- 
ly, ‘that vou will be good enough to 
consider yourself our guest in the mean 
I am determined that Salzhausen 
shall have a favorable notice in that book 
you spoke of.” 


time 


‘** Monsieur,” said Christopher, bowing, 
‘for [ may be pardoned for perceiving 
that, like myself, you are a foreigner, I 
lave great pleasure in accepting your 
And if you could see my 
well, I am sure they would make 
you blush.” 


hospitality. 


notes 


The Margrave moved on, 
Christopher with a gesture to 
him, 


inviting 

follow 
A little distance away he came to 
a pause, and opening his inevitable ciga- 
rette-case, proffered it to his companion ; 
smilingly he snapped the lock. 

“Mr. Lambert, you may lay this to my 
credit,” he said, pleasantly: ‘‘I guessed 
it. There is a turn of the body that 
marks your countrymen which I never 
can mistake. You won't mind my say- 


ing that I don’t much care about you as 


a rule. You are too solid, too—too—je 
ne sais quoi—but I keep the sensation in 
iy head; it jars on my nerves. But you 
yourself are another story. And for the 
matter of that, I abominate my sub- 
jects.” 

‘Your Highness honors me with the 
confidence,” remarked Christopher. 
igismund gazed at him asif in doubt 
whether to find a note of irony in his 
Statement, but continued, cheerfully: 

‘And now, conceive me to be very cu 
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rious. Ishould much like to know what 
you are doing in all this.” 

* The very question,” said Christopher, 
‘that LT would have put to your High 
ness.” 

The 


grave. 


the Mar 
he said, with 
vesture, and 
comic display of horror, 


tickled 
mon ami,” 


impertinence 
an expressive making a 
‘IT have posi 
tively not the remotest idea. the 
But you 
any 


obey 
you 
such 


orders of my Council 
cannot be 
mands.” 


subject to com 

‘IT am interested in vour Highness,” 
observed Christopher. 

‘You are good to say so,” returned 
Sigismund, “which is no doubt why you 
seized me and knocked a poor man on the 
head some days ago.” 

* For that,” said Christopher, shortly, 
‘*T stand to answer at 
earthly court. 


the bar of some 
But your Highness knows 
very well that this war is a subterfuge, 
for we both are aware that the outrage 
took place in Salzhausen, and that it was 
organized by an Englishman. What, 
then, if I were to proclaim that fact even 
now? 


grave. 


a surrender?” inquired the Mar 
‘By sacrificing myself upon the altar 
of peace.” 
* You 
foolish,” Sigismund, 
head. ‘‘ And if you 
doing so, 


would never do anything so 
said his 
have any idea of 
love me, don’t. Con- 
sider; this is the only diversion I have 
had in this dull country for years—ever 
since that spy Gallowski was arrested. 
No, I pray you, Mr. Lambert, button up 
your confidences, square your conscience, 


shaking 


as you 


and ride along with me. If it be any re- 
lief to you, I will take the responsibility 
myself.” 

“T will not spoil your Highness’s 
sport,” murmured Christopher. 

To say the truth, he was by no means 
delighted with the turn events had taken, 
for it became evident that although the 
Margrave might choose to wear a gay 
face and to conduct himself irresponsibly, 
he was by no means playing out a jest. 
Christopher found himself practically a 
prisoner, with no opportunity of escap- 
ing; and he was obliged to settle down to 
his lot with the best equanimity he could 
muster, and await the 
Certainly these were 
threatened very suddenly. 


chances of war. 


imminent, and 
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The advance-guards of the two armies 
encountered early in the afternoon in the 
little valley beyond the Castle of Griitz, 
and shortly afterwards the skirmish which 
ensued passed into a general engagement. 
The collision of these petty hosts appeal 
ed in some way to Christopher's sense of 
humor. It appeared to be ridiculous that 
two nations of this size and calibre should 
go to war, parade their insigniticant forces, 
and proceed with all the business of a 
grand campaign. The spectacle of two 
great powers locked in a deadly struggle 
f owned and claimed 


for existence some 
The issues of that conflict were 


d vnity. 
at least material to the history of Europe. 
But could this be 
two such trivial states as Weser-Dreiburg 
Salzhausen? And yet the smile of 
Providence may hide a frown, 


said of a war between 


and 


One can 


not regard with laughter the progress of 
one’s designs, and even a pin-point is of 
consequence in the history of ourown lives. 
Christopher was not disposed to jeer like 
the gods of fable at this procession of hu- 
man frailty. It was part and parcel of his 
performance ; he viewed it very gravely; 
and these emmets that crawled and fought 
and serambled in the woods by Griitz 
were each essential figures in the scheme 


Nothing 


neglected in the course of evolution. 


he was developing. could be 

Christopher stood in his refuge within 
the behind 
the church tower of the village, concealed 


wood, on a little eminence 


by a screen of young summer foliage, 


and patiently watehful. 
not exhilarating, nor was it very intelli- 


The scene was 
gible. The Margrave had disappeared ; 
but a knot of men surrounded him, lean- 
ing upon their rifles, straining their eyes 
through the trees, and eagerly debating 
together. Beyond and across the valley 
the rip and burr of guns carried to their 
ears; the noise drummed on Christopher's 
senses His head 
full « vacant 
The tigures of the soldiers circled before 


and dazed him. was 


f abominable and sounds. 


him; his eves were choked with smoke. 
Bullets came pattering through the trees 
above, tearing the leaves, and sounding 
like a flail that falls in waves and ripples. 
Oaths were shouted by unseen and dis- 
tant fighters. They floated to him amid 


the other sounds lke the eries from a 
football-field. The whole passage was 


dull, interminably long, and irretrievably 
tedious. Heaven knew what the armies 


were doing. Christopher was perfectly 
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certain that neither general could have 
any idea. He recognized after a time the 
situation in which he was posted, and he 
endeavored to out the direction 
which should mark the advance of Prince 
Karl. 

He decided at last to make his way 
towards the Emerging from the 
corner of the wood, he crossed the line ot 
fire,and stumbled over a string of dead 
that tragically marked the road into the 
village. The hail of lead alarmed him, 
and he took to his heels, plunging into 
the fields upon the farther side. Here 
was stationed a company of sharpsloot 
ers, who continued firing without regard 


ing 


make 


west. 


him, now shouting and screaming 
like children, and then mechanically and 
silently firing. 

He picked his way through the field, 
and, scrambling up a little hill farther on, 
was finally brought to a pause by the bay 
onet of a trooper. 

“You ean go 
said the man. 

Christopher protested. 


no farther this way,” 


He was feeling 
very stupid, and for the moment it seemed 
to him outrageous that he should be 
stopped, with that hideous noise sounding 
perpetually in hisears. The man looked 
as worn and miserable as himself. 

“The staff,’ he explained, throwing 
his thumb over his shoulder to the brow 
of the hill. 

Christopher thought he might as well 
join these officers, and this he did. No 
one paid the faintest attention to him 
Only one, without looking 
round, ordered him to fetch some water 
He obeyed without a murmur. At least 
human nature was capable of fighting, if 
it could neither think moral 
That was some consolation. The spec 
tacle of these absorbed officers did him 
good, renewing in him his zeal. 
Colonel Agenural, as he discovered after 


once some 


nor be 


One, a 


wards, raised his arm to give emphasis 
to some argument in tactics he was dis 
with his superior. <A_ flying 
bullet struck and shattered a knuckle in 
splinters; Agenural fetched out his hand 
kerchief, and tying up the horrid wound, 
went on with his plan. ‘It 


cussing 


was of im 


portance. The noise swelled and grew 
nearer. What the staff saw through 


field-glasses Christopher could only won 
der. He could make out nothing but 


smoke, green leaves, and spurts of red 
He felt inclined to be angry with them 


; 
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for their superior knowledge. Presently 
a young lieutenant with a blackened 
face galloped up, bringing some informa- 
tion. The commanding officer started 
and stamped his foot, disappearing for 
his pains through the empty boxes on 
whieh he had been standing. Agenural 
A commo- 
tion prevailed in the group of officers. 
One of them passed Christopher, who in- 
quired of him, 

‘What has happened?” 

“Tt is all over,” said the subaltern, 
savagely. ‘* The Sixth are retiring.” 

Why it should be all over because the 
Sixth were retiring Christopher could not 
tell. The absurdity of the answer mad- 
dened him. He ran down the hill, re- 
solved to push his way through towards 


Had Karl 


sunk his head in his hands. 


General Schisser’s position. 
arrived ? 

The guns were still booming as hard as 
ever, and to the ordinary observer no- 
thing was changed in that ridiculous and 
inetfectual mélée. Christopher wan- 
dered in a blind and helpless fashion 
through the woods. He came upon 
groups of men firing steadily and, as it 
appeared to him, stupidly. No one paid 
the attention to him, and the 
thought struck him that he was the wit- 
ness of some preposterous tale of Wonder- 
The comie figures still engaged in 
their senseless occupation, and he strug- 
In an open space between the 
oaks he suddenly met the Margrave. 

His Highness was very hot and very 
lirty. A heavy streak of greasy black- 
ness striped his face, and he took a light 
for his cigarette at Christopher's fingers 
with ill-eoncealed irritation. 

‘Here is an abominable affair,” he 
broke out, peevishly. ‘*‘ What do you 
suppose, Mr. Lambert? Stauff tells me 
that we must fall back. It is inconceiva- 
ble, ridiculous! I will never consent to 
such a thing.” 

‘The Sixth are retiring,’ said Christo- 
pher, quickly, in some anxiety to impart 
the only information he had. 

‘Damn the Sixth!” said Sigismund, 
testily. ‘* Who are the Sixth? It is dis- 
graceful! I thought we were making 
for Dreiburg. I have never seen a city 
I had set my heart on it.” 


faintest 


land, 


cled on. 


icked, 


“Your Highness must make up your 


mind to a disappointment,” observed 
Christopher, dryly. 
‘They say that there have been re-en- 
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forcements,” pursued the Margrave, will- 
ing to pour out his grievances 

Sut this was the news that Christopher 
was waiting for, and it cheered him. 
“What, then Prince Karl has arrived. 
after all!” he exclaimed. 

The Margrave examined his face im 
partially, suddenly losing his petulance 
‘I forgot you were in this,” he observed, 
with a smile. 
friend. But 
sensation.” 


*T congratulate you, my 
you have robbed me of a 

‘I can promise your Highness one 
this moment,” said Christopher, whose 
sharp eyes had discovered the approach 
of a body of cavalry up the little ravine 
below them. **Come, I'll swear that your 
Highness has never been taken prisoner.” 

“Oh, once; yes, come, once,” protest 
ed Sigismund, gayly. 

Christopher laid his hand upon the 
Margrave’s arm, indicating the horsemen. 
The cannonade was retreating into the 
distance; the battle was over. 

‘Those are the forees of Erwald,” he 
whispered. ‘‘It will not for your 
Highness to be seen. You should have 
been with your staff.” 

** Oh, they left me,” complained Sigis- 
mund, shrugging his shoulders. **Stautf 
would tell me nothing.” 

‘You must come this way,” exclaimed 
Christopher, and pulling the Margrave 
after him, he crept deeper into the wood. 
In this shelter they remained while Chris- 
topher considered the situation. It was 
plain that the Salzhausen army had re 
tired, and they were as evidently in the 
midst of the allied To Christo- 
pher this mattered nothing, but to the 
Margrave 


do 


forees. 


“Stay a moment,” he whispered. 
will pull through,” slipping 
through the bushes, he was gone. When 
he returned he was carrying portions of a 
uniform. 

‘They belonged, I have reason to be- 
lieve, to a sergeant in the Dreiburg army,” 
heremarked. ‘* But he will have no fur 
ther use for them. If your Highness will 
deign to wear them.” 

‘*My Highness will be delighted,” ex- 
claimed Sigismund, gayly, his spirits now 
recovered at the prospect of an advent- 
ure, and seizing the clothes with alac- 
rity. 

Transformed, he presented a grotesque 
appearance, of which he was jocularly 
conscious. 


you 
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‘They are too generous about 


my 


t 
stomach, mon ami,’ he said, ** but never 
mind; I make up by denying to the trou 
And so 
we are squared,” and locking his arm in 


Christopher's, he for- 


sers the hospitality of mv legs. 
sauntered easily 
ward 

Not a hundred paces farther they en- 
countered a body of men with erimson 
the dark uniform ; 


troop) opening, 


facings in blue and 
this Christopher 


came face to face with Prince Karl. 


latter 


It was an unfortunate meeting for the 
purpose he had in he would 
have slipped away without attracting at 


view, and 
tention had that been possible. Sut rec- 
ognition passed between them, Karl's fea- 
tures stiffened, and he beckoned to him. 
Leaving the Margrave, Christopher ad- 
luck. He 


vanced, cursing his 


was as- 
tounded by his reception. 

* What are you doing here, Mr. Lam- 
bert?’ asked the Prince. The tone was 


but 
wiser to reply without ineur 
ring a further delay. He could afford to 
postpone his resentment. He therefore 


hostile, even insolent, Christopher 


deemed it 


explained the circumstances, 

‘We find with the Salzhausen 
army,’ said Karl, sternly. Are you 
not aware that that is a delicate situation 
for a non-combatant?” Christopher kept 


you 


his teeth together and returned 


no an- 
swer, merely bowing. Fortunately his 
bow hid his eyes from the Prince. ‘*Go,” 


continued the latter; ‘‘think yourself 
fortunate if this is not made a matter for 
inquiry later.” 

He spurred his horse and rode on, look- 
ing admirably a soldier, and his staff fol- 
lowed him. Christopher stood silently 
watching them until the Margrave joined 
him. Sigismund, his képi strings pinch- 
ing his neek, his shabby and grotesque 
clothes heightening his incongruous air, 
unconsciously struck an attitude. 

“And so she prefers him, does she?” 
he murmured. ‘*I had forgotten what 
like. But now, friend Lam- 
bert, I have suddenly recalled. It is a 
military monkey on a stick. 


he looked 


Heavens! 
what taste women have!” 

Christopher turned to him grimly. ‘‘I 
fear your Highness has not the privilege 
of being serious enough.” 
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‘Serious! echoed Sigismund, staring 
at his clothes. 


again. 


can never be serious 
I am evidently cut out for a 
mountebank. For God's sake, my dear 
friend, get me out of this!” 

As it chanced, the opportunity offered 
almost immediately in the apparition of 
a frightened horse which came thunder 
ing down the gorge, its startled eyes fast 
ened upon the two, and its four legs 
trembling and shaking. Christopher cap 
tured the poor creature, and helped the 
Margrave to the saddle. No doubt the 
animal's terror was soothed by this human 
repossession. 

When he was gone, Christopher started 
to walk with the best speed possible in 
that bewildering place. He was anxious 
All of a sud- 
he realized that he had prevailed, 
that the end had been achieved, that he 
had pitted his millions and his strength 
against the course of history, and not in 
vain. 

As he walked of the covert lhe 
caught sight of a soldier, wearing the 


to reach Dreiburg at once. 
den 


out 


arms of the Geisenthurms upon his peak 
ed cap, running towards the west. The 
man crossed his path. Somewhere in th: 
distance roared the guns. As he ran tli 
Dreiburger threw up his cap and shouted 
in glee; his red face was aglow with gay 
ety. And as he ran there came a sharp 
crack from out of the wood; the man 
turned his face sideways; he twisted: a 
look of wonder dawned in his jolly coun 
tenance; he put up his hand to his neck, 
coughed and heaved, and pitched sharply 
upon his head, the sunburn of his ne« 
shining red in the afternoon light. 

Christopher came to a sudden pause 
There was something horrid in the spec 
tacle. He resumed his walk slowly, and 
stopped by the dead man. His glance 
shifted with a dreadful bewilderment 
from the body to the copse from which 
the shot issued. It was almost as if he 
were trying to discover why. 

He stooped and touched the man; 
seemed odd that he would never run 
again. Suddenly Christopher turned and 


began to hurry in the direction of Dr 
His millions and Iris strength he 
certainly prevailed. 

[vO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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MIE lounged about the dining-room 
ey and watched his mother with large, 
Suddenly he said, ‘* Ma 
can | borrow pa’s gun?” 

with the feminine 
horror which is able to mistake prelim- 
inary words for the full accomplishment 
of the dread thing. ‘* Why, Jimmie!” 
she cried. ‘Of al-l wonders! Your fa- 
No indeed you can’t!” 

He was fairly well crushed, but he man- 
aged to mutter, sullenly, ‘* Well, Willie 
Dalzel, he’s got a gun.” In reality his 
heart had previously been beating with 
such tumult—he had himself been so im- 
pressed with the daring and sin of his 
that he was glad that all was 
over now, and his mother could do very 
little further harm to his sensibilities. 
He had been influenced into the venture 
by the larger boys. 

“Huh!” the Dalzel urchin had said; 
father’s got a gun, hasn't he? 
Well, why don’t you bring that?” 

Puffing himself, Jimmie had _ replied, 
* Well, I can, if I It was a 
black lie, but really the Dalzel boy was 
too outrageous with his eternal bill-post- 


serlous eves, 
now 


She was overcome 


ther’s gun! 


request 


“your 


want to.” 


ing about the gun which a beaming unc 
had intrusted to him. — Its 
made him superior in manfulness to most 
boys in the neighborhood 


possessk 


or at least they 
enviously conceded him such position 
but he was so overbearing, and stuffed thi 
fact of his treasure so relentlessly dow) 
their throats, that this occasion thi 
miserable Jimmie had lied as natural|y 
as most animals swim. 

Willie Dalzel not 
mated, for he had instantly 
‘Why don't you get it, then?” 

* Well, I can, if I want to.” 

“Well, get it, then?” 

** Well, I can, if I want to.” 

Thereupon Jimmie had paced awa) 
with great airs of surety as far as tli 
of his home, where his mann: 
changed to one of tremulous misgivily 
as it came upon him to address lis mi 
ther in the dining-room.- There had hap 
pened that which had happened. 

When Jimmie returned to his two dis 
tinguished companions he was blown « 
with a singular pomposity. He 
these noble words: ‘* Oh, well, 1 guess 
don’t want to take the gun out to-day. 


on 


been chee 


retorted 


door 


spt 


i 4 Ps 
et Vi { 
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They had been watehing him with 
vleaming ferret eyes, and they detected 
s falsity at once. They challenged him 
vith shouted gibes, but it was not in the 
rules for the conduet of boys that one 
should admit anything whatsoever, and 
so Jimmie, backed into an ethieal corner. 
ed as stupidly, as desperately, as hope 
ever lone 


esslv as savage fights when 
surrounded at last in his jungle. 

Such accusations were never known to 
‘ome to any point, for the reason that 
the number and kind of denials always 
equalled or exceeded the number of ae- 

isations, and no boy Was ever brought 
really to book for these misdeeds, 

In the end they went off together, Wi] 

e Dalzel with his gun being a trifle in 
wivance and discoursing upon his vari 
Ous works. They passed alone a maple- 
ined avenue, a highway common to boys 
wound for that free land of hillsand woods 
n which they lived in some part their 
romance of the moment, whether it was 
of Indians, miners, smugglers, soldiers, 

routlaws. The paths were their pathis, 
ind much was known to them of the se- 
crets of the dark green hemlock thickets, 

wastes of sweet-fern and huckleberry, 
the cliffs of gaunt bluestone with the 
sumach burning red at their feet. Each 
boy had. I am that 
some day the to give 
They 
that the hills and the forest knew 
much, and they heard a voice of it in the 
silence. It was vague, thrilling, fearful. 
altogether fabulous. The grown 


folk seemed to regard these wastes mere- 


sure, a conviction 


wilderness was 
forth to him a marvellous secret. 
felt 


and 


y as so much distance between one place 
and another place, or as a rabbit cover, 
or as a district to be judged according to 
the value of the timber: but to the boys 

spoke some creat inspiring word, which 


ley knew even as those who pace the 
lore know the enigmatie speech of the 
inf. In the mean time they lived there, 
nh season, lives of ringing adventure— 
vy dint of imagination. 
The boys left the avenue, skirted hasti 
through some private grounds. climbed 


i fence, and entered the thickets, It hap- 
ned that at school the previous day 
‘lie Dalzel had been forced to read and 
quire in some part a solemn descrip- 
nofalynx. The meagre information 
rust upon him had eaused him grimaces 
sulfering, but now he said. suddenly, 
I'm goin’ to shoot a as.” 


The other boys admired thi 


S Statement, 
but they were silent fora time Finally 
Jimmie said, meekly, What's a 


He had endured his ignorance 


ynux 
as lone as 
he was able. 

The Dalzel boy mocked him, “Why, 
A ly 


Why, a lynx is a animal somethin’ 


don’t vou know whata Ivnx is? NX 


acat,an’ it’s got great big green eves, and 
it sits on the limb of a tree an’ jus’ g 
at you. It’s a pretty bad animal. I tell 
you. Why, when I—” 

* Huh!” said the third boy. ** Where'd 
you ever see a ly nx?” 


ares 


Ive seen ‘em plenty of ‘em. 


bet you'd be seared if you seen one once.” 

Jimmie and the other boy each de 
manded, ** How do you know L would?” 

They penetrated deeper into the wood. 
They climbed a roeky zigzag path which 
led them at times where with their hands 
they could almost touch the tops of giant 
pines. The gray eliff's sprang sheer tow 
Willie Dalzel babbled about 
his impossible lynx, and they stalked the 
mountainside like chamois-hunters. al 
though no noise of bird or beast broke 
the stillness of the hills. Below them 
Whilomville was spread out somewhat 
like the cheap green and black lithograph 
of the time—*' A Bird's eve View of Whi 
lomville, N.Y.” 

In the end the boys reached the top of 
the mountain and seouted off among wild 
and desolate ridges. 


ard the sky. 


They were burning 
with the desire to slay large animals. 
They thought continually of elephants, 
lions, tigers, crocodiles, They discoursed 
upon their immaculate conduct in ease 
such monsters confronted them. and they 
all lied carefully about their courage. 
The breeze was heavy with the smell 
of sweet-fern. The pines and hemlocks 
sighed as they waved their branches. In 
the hollows the leaves of the laurels were 
lacquered where the sunlight found them, 
No matter the weather, it would be im 
possible to long continue an expedition of 
this kind without a fire. and presently 
they built one, snapping down for fuel 
the brittle under-branches of the pines. 
About this fire they were willed to con 
duct a sort of play, the Dalzel boy taking 
the part of a bandit chief. and the other 
boys being his trusty lieutenants. They 
stalked to and fro, long-strided. stern yet 
devil may-care, three terrible little figures, 
Jimmie had an uncle who made game 
of him whenever he caught him in this 
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kind of play, and often this unele quoted 


derisively the following classic: ** Once 


aboard the lugger, Bill, and the girl is 
mine Now to burn the chateau and de 
strov all evidence of our. erime, But. 


Bill 


abruptly he 


ho Wilolence 


Wheeling 
addressed these dramatic 
ords to They 


thev decided at onee to be smug 


lis comrades were 


pressed 
vlers, and in the most ribald fashion they 
laiked about carrving otf young women. 
\t last they 


rough the 


continued their 
The 
motif was now erafted fantastically upon 
the original lynx idea, which Willie Dal 


ze| refused to abandon at any price 


mareh 


woods smugeling 


Once they came upon an innocent bird 
vho happened to be looking another Way 


at the time After a great deal of 


big words, Willie 


noeuvring and Dalze| 


reared his fowling- piece and blew this 
poor thing into a mere rag of wet fea 
thers, of which he was proud 

Afterward the other big boy had a 


turn at another bird 


Then it was plain 


ly Jimmie’s chance. Thetwo others had, 


THE 


PART OF A BANDIT CHIEF 


of course, some thouglt of cheating | 


out of this chance. but of a truth he 


timid to explode such a thunderous we 


pon, and as soon as they detected this fe 


they simply overbore him, and n 


ace 
clearly understood that if he refuse: 


shoot he would lose 


his caste 


lock, his girdle, his honor. 

They had reached the old death-eo 
snake fence which marked the limits 
the upper pasture of the Fleming 
Under some hickory - trees 
parallel to the fence 


priestly 


the path ra 
Behold! a sn 
cChipmonk came to ae rail 


folding his hands on abdomen 


His 
dressed them in his own tongue. It s 
Jimmie’s shot. Adjured by the others 
His face was stiff 
The Dalzel boy 


ing forth fine words. 


he took the @un 
apprehension. Was 
‘Go ahead \ 
It’s nothin’ todo. \W 
I've done it a million times. Don't s 
both your eves, now, Jus’ ke ep one ¢ 
and shut the other one. He'll get av 
you don't wateh out. Now you re all right 
Why don't vou let ‘er go? 


don't be afraid 


Go ahead 


& wil é 
| is 
ed 


LYNX 


Jimmie, with his legs braced apart, was 
in tue centre of the path. His back was 


greatly bent, owing to the mechanies of 


supporting the heavy eun His com 
panlons were screeching in the rear 
There was a Wait 


Then he pulled trigger. To him there 
isa frightful roar, 

Wms cheek and his 

shoulder took astun 

ning blow, his face 


flush 


opening his 


felt a hot of 
ire, 
two eves, he found 
a ne 


too dazed lo instant 


was 


was not 
adopt a becoming 
votism. [Lt had been 


first shot of his 


thie 


But directly after 


e well-mannered 
elebration of this 
‘tory a certain 
mv whieh had been 


erazing in the line 
to 


eak w ildly ACLOSS 


lire, Was seen 
e pasture, bellow 
and 


bueking 


ee smugglers 


lynx - hunters 
oked at each oth 

out of blanched 
ces. Jimmie had 
il the cow, The 


rst evidenee of his 
mprehension of 
s fact was in the 
ity which 
e returned the dis 
urged to Wil 

e Dalzel, 
They turned to 
The land was 
if it had 
overshadowed 
denly with thiek 


with 


AS 


en 
clouds, and 
1 as they fled in 
r horrora gigan 
Swedish 


ma 


farm- 
the and fell 
n them, shrieking in eerie triumph. 
a twinkle they were clouted prostrate, 
‘Swede was elate and 


came from heavens 


ferocious in a 
eign and fulsome way. He continued 


eat them and yell. 


HUNTING. 


From the ground they raised their dis 
mal appeal. “Oh, please, 
didn't do it! He did it! 
We didn't do it! 
i! 

In these moments of childish 
little lads go half blind, and it 


mister, we 
IL didn’t do it! 


We didn’t mean to do 
Oh, please, mister!” 


terror 


Is POssib e 


THERE WAS A FRIGHTFUL ROAR.” 


that few moments of their after-life made 
them suffer as they did when the Swede 
flung them over the fence and marched 
them toward the farm-house. They 
begged like cowards on the seatfold, and 
each one was for himself. ‘* Oh, please let 
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I THOUGHT SHE 


me wo, mister! I didn't do it, mister! He 
did it! Oh, p-l-ease let me go, mister!” 

The boyish view belongs to boys alone, 
and if this tall and knotted laborer was 
needlessly without charity, none of the 
three lads questioned it. Usually when 
they were punished they decided that 
they deserved it, and the more they were 
punished the more they were convinced 
that they were criminals of a most sub- 
terranean type. As to the hitting of the 
cow being a pure accident, and therefore 
not of necessity a criminal matter, such 
reading never entered their heads. When 
things happened and they were caught, 
they commonly paid dire consequences, 
and they were accustomed to measure 
the probabilities of woe utterly by the 
damage done, and not in any way 
by the culpability. The shooting of the 
cow was plainly heinous, and undoubt 
edly their dungeons would be knee-deep 
in Water. 


WAS A LYNX.” 


did it, 


eral oute 


did the others. 


ry. 


mister!” 


This was a 


Jimmie used it as often 


As for them, it is certai 


that they had no direct thought 
traying their comrade for their own sa 
tion. They thought themselves gu 


beeause 


they were caught; when 


ol 


were not caught they might possibly 


innocent. 


sut captured boys were ¢ 


When they cried out that Jimmie was 


culprit, it was principally a simple e: 


pression of terror. 


Old Henry Fleming, the owner of | 


farm, strode across the 


pasture towa 


them. He had in his hand a most e 
whip. This whip he flourished. 
approach the boys suffered the ago 


of the fire regions. 


And yet 


any bod 


At 


with half an eye could see that the 


in his hand 


that he 
eared. 


When 


was 


a mere 


was a kind old man 


he 


had 


come 


near 


accident, : 


when 


he 


spo 


— wry 
= 
» 
ip a 
} 
al 
\ 
 — 
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FORMAL 
erisply. “* What you boys ben doin’ to 
my cow?” The tone had deep threat in 
it. They all answered by saying that 
none of them had shot the cow. Their 
denials were tearful and clamorous, and 
they crawled knee by knee. The vision 
of it was like three martyrs being dragged 
toward the stake. Old Fleming stood 
grim, tight-lipped. After a time he 
said, ** Which boy done it?” 


there, 


GARDENS. 


There 


Jimmie spake. 


Was some confusion, and then 
done it, 

Fleming looked at him. Then he ask- 
ed, ‘* Well, what did you shoot ‘er fer?” 

Jimmie thought, hesitated, decided. 
faltered, and then formulated this: ‘I 
thought she was 

Old Fleming and his Swede at once 
lay down in the grass and laughed them- 
selves helpless. 


mister,” 


a lynx.” 


FORMAL GARDENS, 


AND A NEW ENG 


BY CHARLES 


\V E are apt to have a confused notion 


regarding our love of nature. To 
the average man and woman it is not so 
much nature in its most frankly natural 
vuise that appeals, as nature humanized 
ind made intimate to our lives. ‘* Que 
elle la solitude,” said the Frenchman, 


* The illustrations accompanying this article are 
. garden which has just been completed for the 

Charles F. Sprague at Brookline, Massachin- 
ts, by Mr, Charles A. Platt, the leading exponent 
the formal garden in this country. 


LAND EXAMPLE.* 


H. CAFFIN. 


‘quand il y a quelqu’'un a qui on peut 
dire que la solitude est belle!” It is just 
the same with the instinct that impels the 
city man to make for himself a home 
in the country, or which leads the man 
whose lot is cast continually in the coun- 
try to delight therein. In neither case 
is there a desire to lose one’s self in na- 
ture, but rather to impress on it one’s 
personality, and to establish an intimacy 
with it that will allow one’s own indi 
viduality to flourish more unrestrictedly. 


| 
DRIVE WAY FORE COURT DR WA 
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THE GARDEN AND CASING 


bi his count \ it ans where, thai 


should be able to be himself. That ** an 
Englishman's house is his castle may 
be a survival of days when the hand of 
everv man was against his fellow, but the 
enduring the home the 


human unit has its fullest possibility of 


fact is that in 
individual expression, and, above all, in 
the country liome 

The feverish complexity of American 
eity life, in which 
restricted by so 


led to a 


men are necessarily 


many conventions, has 


reaction in favor of country 
residences to which at least a temporary 
escape may be made They are being 
built in all parts of the country, and more 
with the that they 


shall be veritably homes. Asa result, the 


and more intention 


laying out of grounds and gardens 1s a 
subject of very present interest 


There are two distinet methods the 


formal and the landscape—differing both 


in prineiple and in outward manifesta 


tions. The adherents of the formal meth 


od would make the garden an integral 


part of the house. the two forming a 


unified scheme—a “* villa,” as the Romans 
called it (How that poor word has been 


abused in modern England! Signifying 


FROM 


THE TOP OF THE HOUSE 


originally a country retreat Upotr Wwiite 
the owner impressed his individuality 
is now applied to the *‘suburban 
dence.” that smug contrivance for shaping 


to one gene ral pattern the home life of 


res 


many thousands, and swamping indi 


nality in a colorless mediocrity.) 


unity of feeling is obtained by prolong 
ing the architectural character into 
immediate surroundings of the house; 

preserving in them something of the ¢ 
derliness, the lines, masses, and balan 
of the structure itself, and by impart 

to them a sense of human occupa: 
through the repetition of some of the | 
man artifices 


which are eoncentrated 


the house; in one word, by adopting 
arrangement that is architectonic | 
supporters of the landscape theory, ont 
other hand, profess to take their ene fr 
nature, Nature, they say, is the ultima 
inspiration, and the highest art is in ec 
forming to its methods Nature 
hors straight lines,” therefore the ain 
the should be 
eliminate straight lines, to reproduce 
ordered disorder, and, in fact, make 
demarcation the 


surroundings as complete as possible 


landscape gardener 


between house and 


FORMAL 


is just on this point that it may fairly be 
said the two schools join clear issues. 
The object of the landscapist is to suggest 
that the garden isa part of the landscape ; 
that of the formalist to separate the two 
and make the garden belong to the house. 
The former is ealled the Enelish method 
because it has been prac 

tised in England since the 

the eigh 


ol g 


It might 
ilso be called the Amer 
until 
ecently, the same ideas 
In 


both countries, however, 


teenth century, 


ican =omethod, for, 


have prevailed here, 


ihere is a reaetion tow 
the formal’ garden 
the 


universal 


only has 

of 
before the eigh 
century, we 
shall show presently, but 


purposes 


This not 
sanction 
practice 
teenth as 
more accordance 
the and 
possibilities of a garden. 

Let ous frankly admit 
that the latter is largely 


Is 


vith 


i sentimental reason, 


\\ Hv not? Surely senti- 


should eling to a 


home: 


ment 
man’s a simple 
and unatfeeted one, grow 
ing out of the conditions, 
and eolored by the indi 
\ dual’s idiosy nerasies 
and means of gratifying 
Now country 

hot complete 
appurte 
These will ordi 


a 


ouse is 
thout some 
hanees 
narily be the stables and 
ollices, flower and kitehen 

to 
the house, and walks from 
may 
be enjoyed and the prac 
tical needs of the kitchen-garden attended 


Lo 


vardens, approaches 


DETAIL OF 


whieh the flowers 


One may seek to make these acces 
sories as free as possible from sign of 
man’s handiwork, but it is impossible to 
separate them in theory or practice from 
the house, They are all integral parts 
of one scheme, of which the house is the 
and emphatie feature. Then 
should there not be a uniformity of feel- 
ing preserved throughout? 

Architecture and nature represent an- 
agonistic principles. Nature is toa great 


nucleus 


THE STAIRWAY FROM THE 


GARDENS. 559 
extent imitated in painting and seu plure, 
but architecture is 
tion of man’s. Jn certain details he has 
taken a hint from natural objects, but 


an independent erea 


still in its main characteristies a building 
iS an execrescence upon hature, in sharp 


contrast to its surroundings Perhaps a 


HOUSE TO THE GARDEN 


turf-covered hut can be said to grow out 
of nature; and to a extent a 
woodman’s timbered cottage may seem to 
accord with the surrounding forest, but 
more by association of ideas than in act 
ual fact. What makes the latter interest- 
ing, however, is the evidence of human 
habitation in the clearing of the trees. the 
accompanying out-louses, and the seat 
tering around of implements and various 
paraphernalia which lessen the abrupt 
contrast between the natural forest and 


certain 


> 
| 
> 
| 
| 
| 


noo 
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garden and keep 
out the rabbits. 
and the place be 
gins to take on 
a human, living 
interest, and has 
put forth formal 
roots, as it 
which 

to hold 
in the contrast 
with nature, 

If this be grant 
ed, two conelu 
sions seem to fo] 
low: firstly, that 
the chief artifi 
cial feature, the 
house, does need 


were, 
enable it 


its own 


some subsidiary 
ones; and, sec 
ondly, that they 
and it are mu 
tually related. 
Then surely it re 
sults that the re 
lationshipshould 
be frankly ad 
mitted and logi- 
cally expressed. 
Logic in this case 
requires that, as 
the house is en 
tirely formal, as 
different as possi- 
ble from nature, 
some degree of 
formality should 
embrace the ar 


THE CASINO AND THE PERGOLA. 


the 
for the timbered 


artificial But, substitute 


coltage a 


structure. 
residence of 
larger dimensions and greater degree of 
formality, deliberately refrain from sur 
rounding it with any signs of method and 
orderliness, leave it in complete contrast 
with the picturesque disorder of the for- 
est, and it would look strangely incon- 
eruous, even uncanny, in its solitariness. 
It would be equally so if placed in a 
more open site—upon the side of a hill, 
Group near it, however, a 
stable and barn, a gardener’s and coach- 


for example. 


man’s cottage, laundry, cow-house, and 
the other offices of a country residence, 
add only a fence to enclose the kitchen- 


rangement of the 
subsidiary fea 
tures. The for 
mality of the 
house is the consequence of architecture, 
and it is by a prolongation of architec 
tural devices into the immediate sur 
roundings that they will be made in a 
measure formal. In a measure only, be- 
cause the flowers, trees, and vegetables 
will soften the rigidity. Need one add 
that the architectural features do not 
necessarily include all the appurtenances 
which were mentioned 
of illustration? They will vary accord 
ing to the and character of the 
house. The first characteristic of a hous 
is that it forms a mass,so the garden should 
be compact rather than amorphous 
The second characteristic is straight lines 


above by way 


size 


| 
3 
| 
ll ise. Ay 
‘ get - “ag 


FORMAL 


vertical and the 
bounding 
lines should be straight rather than ram 
bling. ‘The third characteristic is bal- 
ce, so that the several parts into which 
the immediate surroundings are divided 
should preserve a due relation to one an- 
other and to the central Lastly, 
that which completes the charm of any 


therefore 
paths, terraces, and 


horizontal ; 
pi incipal 


an 


MASS, 


residence is the evidence of liuman habi 
tation, of its be- 


In 


Ing a home. 
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we turn aside from the country road, 
And, by-the-way, what a beautiful feature 
of the landscape a road is! For example, 
that white serpentine road which creeps 
from the head of Lake Lucerne up into 
the fastnesses of the St. Gothard Pass— 
appearing, disappearing, and reappearing, 
gliding over stone arches above the tor- 
rent, making a turn at times to avoid 


some obstacle, but gaining vantage farther 


the same way, 
the most delight- 
fal thing about a 
earden is the fact 
that it artili 
cial, that it 
contrived 


is 
has 
been 
i 
Way 


by man, and 


some one 
more than anoth 
the 


men and women 


er, because 
who used it and 
loved it delight 
ed to have it so. 
M. Brunetiére, in 
lis recent lecture 
on ‘Art 
Morality,” 


eome 


and 
said, 
have be- 
men, and 
can become more 
so each day on 
ly by detaching 
from 

by 
insti 
tute in the midst 
of it ‘an empire 
Within 


ourselves 
nature, and 


trying to 


an em 
The con 
text of his argu 
ment dif 
ferent, this 


pire.’” 


was 
but 
thought contains 
the germ-prinei- 
ple of the formal 
garden. We fly from the restrictions of 
the city not that we may lose ourselves 
in the impersonality of nature, but for 
detachment: that in the soothing and un- 
exacting companionship of nature we 
may find ourselves. This is end, 
and the means we employ are human 
artifices rather than imitations of nature. 
We shall feel this individual human 
influence pervading the home as soon as 


our 


THE CASINO. 


on, steadily mounting—a testimony to the 
patient, indomitable effort of man. We 
may admire the unrestrained grandeur 
of the Alpine scenery none the less for 
loving that road; and as long as we were 
neither cynics nor hermits, and had to 
make a home in those mountains, we 
should choose it to be within sight of that 


road. And why? Simply because it sets 


a human impress upon nature, and pre 
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al weleome to 


- 


| 


It 


THE GARDEN WALK, FROM THE 


vents one’s own individuality from being 
absolutely swallowed up. 

But to. resume our approach to the 
country louse. The formal entrance to 
the grounds, be it only a gate within two 
well-delined posts, marks the transition 
from outside. The drive with its eareful- 
ly kept surface, trim borders and shrubs 
ov either hand, most dignified if it runs 
beneath an avenue of trees, leads up to a 
fore-court—an open space in front of the 
hall Ranged around this used to 
be, and often still are, the stables and of- 
tices Anyhow, its 


door 


characteristics are 


spacious and orderly, suggesting a form- 


PERGOLA TO THE 


the mansion 
We have no 
concern here 


with the house 
itself. but, 


agining 


im 
our 
selves quests 
tind the 
vardens open 
to us and con 
tributing to 


we 


the hospitality. 
Step out on to 
the broad ter 
race, Which in 
vites prome 
nade and offers 
a view of the 
garden, — very 
the 
landscape be 
vond. 
nay 


likely of 


Its sides 
be bev 
elled slopes ol 
grass, or form 
ed of mason 
ry with bal 
ustrades 
either 


Cast 


will testify to 


human contri 
vance andeare 
is an open 
air continua 
tion of the 
social possi bil 
ities of the 
house. Below 
it and ap 
proached — 
TERRACE STAIRWAY. steps is the 


tlower- garden, 
symmetrical] 


shaped and bounded by walls, balus 
trades, or clipped hedges. The side 


which gets the sun will probably have 
its wall brilliant with climbing roses 
All round the garden is a border filled 
with annuals and perennials, whose va 
riety and free growth pleasantly assuage 
the stiffness of the lines and bounda 
ries. Tle interior space is geometrical 
ly divided up into beds, edged with trim 
box borders and separated by smooth 
gravel paths. The flatness of the effect 
is relieved by trees in pots, trimmed 
to shape, or ** pleached,” to use the old 
English word for a practice derived at 
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least from Pliny’s time. The beds in 
their summer bravery of color are con- 
trasted with their green borders, and with 
the light hue of the gravel walks; and 
the geometrical pattern which all three 
combine to make exhibits the planning 
of a human mind and the infinite care 
and detailed skill of human husbandry. 
Special objects of interest are disposed 
about the garden, varying, according to 
the faney and means of 
the owner, from a sim 
ple seat commanding 
some choice view or in 
viting to quiet and 
shade, up to fountains, 
statuary, and a formal 
sunimer-house. The old 
English word for the 
last was gazebo”; 
sino” the Ltalians called 
it, adding often a ** per- 
vola,’ or colonnade, 
topped with transverse 
beams at intervals for 
the support of vines. 
Should vour eye tire for 
a moment of these hu 
man artifices, it can roam 
across the low boundary 
on the shady side to the 
rolling uplands beyond, 
sprinkled with trees or 
plumaged in strageling 
patches with the thick 
foliage of the woods. 
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country houses. Le Notre followed them 
in laying out the gardens of Versailles 
In old England the formal garden tlour 
ished, independent at first alike of Italian 
and French influence; a tradition of Pliny 
filtered down through medizvalismn. No 
example of the medieval gardens survives 
in England, but an idea of them may be 
formed from illuminated manuscripts 
The Romance of the Rose,” for example 


You ean still enjoy the 
spontaneity of nature 
aud the freedom of wide 
expanse of earth and 
sky, and then come back 
with a renewed sense of 
intimacy to the ordered 
details of the garden, 
which, whether modest 
or sumptuous, are such 
as man has made them, 
because he loved lo have 
them so, and wished to 
make this little spot of 
earth, called home, an individual per- 
sonal possession. 

This, too, was the traditional idea of a 
garden. Pliny the younger, as mentioned 
ibove, wrote of his Tusean villa, deserib- 
ing the architectural features in which the 
varden abounded. Here was tle text 

hich the architects of the Italian Re- 
iaissance expanded in their treatment of 


THE STAIRWAY FROM THE GARDEN TO THE 


TERRACE 


in the British Museum (Harleian MS 
4425). contains an illumination showing 
a formal garden walled in and entered 
by a gateway, with fountain, rectangular 
grass-plots separated by walks, a fence of 
flowers on a wooden trellis, and amongst 
other trees a ‘‘ pleached” orange - tree. 
From the chapter - louse accounts given 
in the History of Hampton Court Pal 
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ON THE TERRACE, LOOKING 


ace it is clear that Wolsey laid out the 
gardens with enclosing walls, ‘* knottes ” 
or figured flower-beds, arbors, and alleys. 
When, after Wolsey’s death, the palace 
came into the hands of Henry VILL, he 
introduced statues and various devices, 
At any 
rate it is certain that in building his pal- 
ice of Nonsuch, near Cheam in Surrey, 
he employed Italian workmen, and there 
is little doubt that Italian examples were 
freely copied in the gardens. 


probably borrowed from Italy. 


Hentzner, 
who travelled through Eng 
land in the sixteenth century, published 
an account in Latin of many gardens, 
others Lord Burleigh’s, which 
were clearly inspired by those of Italy. 
From this time on it is easy to trace the 
history of the formal garden in England, 
for numerous treatises were written on 
The point to notice is that 
the advisability of adhering to the tradi- 


a German 


amongst 


the subject. 


tion of the formal garden is never ques- 
tioned by these writers, who only concern 
By de- 
grees these refinements resulted in extray- 
agant conceits, spontaneity was lost in a 


themselves with its development. 


pedantic system, and a revolt ensued. 
\ddison began the attack in The Spee 


TOWARD THE STAIRWAY AND 


THE CASINO, 


tator ; Pope followed it up in The 
Guardian, and made much fun of the 
ridiculous lengths to which the practice of 
pleaching had been earried., He 
a catalogue of some of the objects repre 
sented, including ‘“‘a St. George in box 
his arm searce long enough, but will bi 
in acondition to stab the Dragon by next 
April”; and ‘‘a quickset bog shot up into 
a poreupine through being forgot a week 
in rainy weather.” He laid out his own 
groundsat Twickenham, down by Thames 
side, in what was now called the ** natu 
ral’ manner, and the vogue spread a 
over England. Kent, the architect, 
voted himself to laying out grounds it 
imitation of Claude and Poussin. Wal 
pole, the master of Strawberry Hill Gothic, 
goes into nicely modulated raptures ove) 
Kent's achievements. ‘‘Selecting favorite 
objects, and veiling deformities by screens 
of plantations, he realized the composi 
tions of the greatest maSters in painting 


ik 


The living landscape was chastened and 
polished, not transformed.” Then, as now, 
it should be noticed, the ** natural” method 
consisted in playing pranks with nature, 
disguising or improving it at will. T! 

formal garden still had its champions 


. 
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One of them, Sir William Chambers, 
writes: ‘‘Our virtuosi have scarcely left 
an acre of shade, or three trees growing 
in a line, from the Land's End to the 
Tweed.” Under the wave of naturalism, 
however, nearly all the 
old gardens of England 
were obliterated. 

The landscape gar- 
dener, as Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield says bis 
The Formal Gar 
den in England, ** turns 
his back upon arclhiteec- 
ture at the earliest op- 
portunity, and devotes 
lis energies to making 
the garden suggest nat- 


be ” yk 


ural scenery, to giving 
a false impression as to 
its size by sedulously 
concealing all boundary 
lines, and to modifying 
the scenery by planting 
or cutting down trees, 
as may be necessary to 


what he calls a picture.” 
Again, ** Deception 
primary object of 
landseape gardener 
thus to get variety 
to deceive the eye into 
supposing that the gar- 
den is larger than itis,the 
paths are made to wind 
about in all directions, 
and the lawns are not 
left in broad ex- 
panse, but dotted about 
with pampas grasses, 
foreign shrubs, or any- 


is a 
the 
,and 
and 


to be 
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he should turn to Italy, where the tradi 
tion of the formal garden has been main 
tained and treated with such refinement. 
The problem is to adapt these methods to 
the different climatic and social conditions 


thing else that will break 
up the surface.” As was 1 
said by a witty French 

man, ** Rien plus 

facile que de dessiner un pare anglais; 
on n’a qu’a enivrer son jardinier et a 
suivre sa trace.” 

For nearly two centuries the incoherent 
affectation of the *‘ natural” garden has 
been perpetuated, but a reaction has at 
last setin. Both in America and in Eng 
land we are discovering that the house 
and garden are logically, sentimentally, 
ind practically one. Instead of employ 
ing an architect to design the one and a 
vardener to fumble over the other, we are 
utrusting both to the architect. In seek 
ing inspiration, it is only reasonable that 


n'est 


HE 


GROTTO AND THE TERRACE 


of America, The subject is an important 
one, even to those who cannot have coun 
try homes, for it includes also the laying 
out of parks and public squares in a city 

of any grounds, in fact, which are associ 
ated with architecture. It is beginning to 
be realized that the rambling haphazard 
of our New York squares, for instance, 
will not compare in dignity and repose- 
fulness with the formal arrangements 
adopted on the continent of Europe. The 


subject will therefore take its place in 
the movement that is astir for municipal 
embellishment. 
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added keen 
walked 
little varden. The 
delicate sound carried me back years, to 
the time I went to the Friends’ School. 


There was something so demure in the 


SKINLS 


igen rustle of silk 


ness to my expectancy as | 


about an attractive 


rustle that the gowns of the Quakeresses 
made. I could detect a difference, though, 
as delicate as that which the wind makes 
vhen it swishes through willows or sighs 
through pines, 

There was a difference, too, in the ex 
pectancy, for it was my own skirts that 
made the rustle, and I was not waiting 
for a pair of blue eyes. I was waiting for 
Kesa, my ‘rikisha man,who was to take 
me to drink a cup of tea. 

was 


dressed in these lovely silks 


AN 


INGEN, 


because I was to drink no ordinary cu; 

of tea, and in no ordinary fashion ; an 

us the tea was to be served by a maste) 

of the art, in a most polite and punetili 

ous manner, with ceremonious incident: 

that made it one of the most interesting 

social customs of old Japan, I was dresse« 

in the manner of the country. My ga 

den, too, Was a native garden, and [ was 

living as the Japanese do——not those 

have become Europeanized, but those who 

Lha 

heard a good deal about this funetio: 

which they called chanoyu, and was 

eurious to know what it really was, for 

is difficult for me to make real to mys: 

things I only read about. s 
In response to my desire to know soni 


still adhere to the native customs. 


* 4 
| 
| 
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thing of the life of the people 
had not been altered by contact 
elgners, an invitation had been 
to me through the courtesy of a gentle- 
man,a native of Tokyo. He had said this 
was a ceremony with an ancestry of per- 
haps six or seven hundred years, and 
while the point dappui of the whole 
thing was the taking of a sip of tea, all 
the details of the attending incidents were 
full of meaning to those who knew the 
life and traditions of the Japanese. The 
iost and his guests would with every part 
exchange civilities, for whatever had been 
its origin, it had become with time an 
elaborate social function. The gradual 
ind spontaneous development of the cere- 
mony. While it had multiplied restrictions 
of form, had at every step permitted great- 
er freedom in the play of social activities. 
Of course I saw but the form, and while 
was often difficult to comprehend, it 
was easy to imagine how much it all might 
mean to the participants. 

I understood the custom had originated 
with Buddhist priests, that there were some 
seventy different schools with correspond- 
ingly different methods of drinking this 
cup of tea, and that the ceremony would 
perhaps oceupy several hours; there would 
ve five guests, the orthodox number, and 
indeed so precise had the details become 
vith time that the very size of the room 
in Which we would partake had been pre- 
scribed--it would be just nine feet square. 

The impatience I felt while walking in 
my garden was soon allayed, for Kesa an- 
nounced that Dr. T——, an American who 
also had been invited, was at the door and 
my ‘vikisha was ready. It was a little af- 
ter noon, then, that the doctor and I met 
the other guests in the garden of our host's 
iouse. L say house, but a Japanese house 
is such a charming mixture of arbor and 
enclosure that the word does not seem ap- 
propriate. Our host did not come forward 
lo meet us, as we might expect in Ameri- 
ca, and we entered a very small room, a 

it of vestibule; perhaps it was six feet 
juare. It was absolutely bare of furni- 
‘ure save for a tray with pipes and to- 
ucco—those little pipes that we think are 
opium-pipes—-and we seated ourselves on 
‘he floor. We had taken off our sandals 
efore entering (that being the custom of 
‘ue country); not a word was spoken, no 
ound was heard save the rustle of our 
scirts; it was as though we were in Quaker 

eeting waiting for the spirit to move. 
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where it 
with for- 


extended 
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We were seated but a 
the door was pushed 


moment when 
gently aside and 
the kindly face of our venerable host ap- 
peared. In his hand he carried a feather, 
aud as he pushed aside the door he passed 
the feather over the sill; he meant to 
say by this, that though he had done all 
in his power to make prepared the house 
for our coming, he might have left some 
dust unawares on the sill. In the man 
ner of the country he prostrated himself 
until his forehead touched the floor, and 
I could hear him speak words that I 
knew were those of welcome; but they 
came to my ears as the words of a priest 
at the altar; the sounds were strange, 
but the meaning was clearly conveyed. 
We all prostrated ourselves likewise, and 
I tried to make sounds like those I had 
heard. In another moment our host 
gently closed the door, leaving it ajar 
perhaps an inch; this was his manner 
of asking us to follow him, and we arose 
in perhaps a minute or two, and followed 
to the garden. There we stopped at a 
water-bowl not unlike a_ holy- water 
stoup, that we might cleanse our hands; 
and we touched the water very much as 
one might a table 
America. 

It was my part to take the initiative, 
I being the guest to whom primarily the 
courtesy of the tea was shown, and I en- 
tered the little tea- room 
knees. 


finger- bowl at in 


on hands and 
It was necessary to enter in this 
way, because over the entrance hung a 
curtain made of split bamboo, and it was 
partly unrolled, leaving but about four 
feet to the door-sill. I had been coached 
in the etiquette of the occasion, and went. 
still on hands and knees, across the room 
to look at the kakemono, or hanging pic- 
ture, in the toconoma, a niche always 
seen in Japanese rooms; politeness re- 
quired me to express in a word my ad- 
miration for the picture, but had polite- 
ness given me time to see, it could have 
dispensed with necessity. But I must 
not linger; I must notice the charcoal: 
for in the centre of the room was a sunk- 
en square of about fifteen inches in which 
was arranged the charcoal that was to 
heat the water for our tea, and etiquette 
required that I recognize the 


with 
which the sticks had been arranged, 
while another guest had an opportunity 
of looking at the kakemono. I knew, 


too, that the a&Shes surrounding the fire 
were the ashes of charcoal our host had 


: } 
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used these many years, and he had ar 


ranged the little thin sticks of charcoal, 
not carelessly, but as though he would 
build a little edifice for the fire to con- 
sume. In turn each of us saw both pic- 
ture and charcoal, and we were seated 
about two sides of the room, each of us 


having just three feet square of space in 
Wiiieli 


to sit 


Perhaps all this sounds very stiff, very 


queer, very formal, but words are un- 
ieldy things If a foreigner should 


put a Caueasian dinner party in words 
it would sound equally odd, and yet we 
think a modern dinner the acme of civy- 
lization 
Tlie usual compliments of the occasion 
extended to the host, and he re- 
turned the civilities. Then in a most 
kindly manner he begged us be at ease, 
that though it often 
thought this function was full of cere- 


were 


assuring us Was 
mony, in reality it was not so, and he 
rid every 
formality. Especially did 
he assure those of us that were foreign- 
ers. I told that this was an 
act of courtesy on tle part of the host, 
it would be equally an act of gracious- 
the part of the guests to comply 


that we ourselves of 


asked 
vestige of 


had been 


ness on 
with the habits of the oceasion punetil- 
iously. I thanked him for his gracious 
condescension, and begged his indulgence 
for my lack of knowledge of Japanese 
manners, he in turn assured me 
that I the ‘*‘manner born.” 
Through all the function this made me 
feel quite at and I beeame an inter- 
esting object to myself, to see just what I 
would really do; and often my alter ego 
gave cause for laughter, he did such cu- 
rious things. 


when 


seemed to 


ease, 


After a few moments thus spent with 
words and elegancies our host arose, for 


it was he that would serve us with din- 
ner, and the dinner was a preliminary to 
the drinking of the There was 
something very gracious in all the host 
did; my knees hurt me a good deal sit- 
ting on the floor to receive these courte- 


tea. 


was the fault of the knees. 
My Japanese friends seemed to suffer no 
One of had told 
me only a few days before that when he 


sies, but that 


inconvenience. them 
first went to Europe it had made him so 
tired to sit on chairs all day, he had to 
sit on the floor on going to his bedroom, 
I knew, too, a little Jap 


bed 


to rest himself 


boy who, when he first slept on a 
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with springs under the mattress, found i1 
made him seasick every time he tarne 
over. He liked the floor best, he said. 
Before beginning our dinner we wer 
served with sweets, not unlike our candies 
Then served in dainty 
I do not know what tl 
soup was made from, but it was palata 
ble. Then followed fish, and omelet 
and chestnuts, boiled and served with 
purée of something or other that wa 
very delicious; and if I remember arig 
we had some lotus bulbs, that tasted n 
unlike artichokes. Fish we had, cooke 
in various ways, besides the much-talke: 
of raw fish. This fish that the Japanes 
eat raw is known as tai, or, when prepare: 
for eating, they call it sashimi. The 
do not devour voraciously an enormo 
fish; sashimi is a relish. 


followed soup, 


lacquer bow|s; 


It is served « 

dainty platters made of thin strips of glass 
perhaps three inches long,which are fast 
ened together with cord, like a bambo: 
curtain. The fish is cut in thin slices « 
perhaps a sixteenth of an inch, and abo 

the length and breadth of one’s finge 
it is eaten with a little horseradish, or 

sauce (which they call soy, and which 

very like our Worcestershire), or with 

mixture of both. Each sliver is 
daintily with the chopsticks. 

I have heard how travellers have se: 
the fish brought in alive and slices c¢ 
from its quivering sides, but I suppos 
there are gilded youths and satiated go 
mets in Japan as there are elsewhe) 
The Japanese are a highly civilized }x 
ple. 

Though I have eaten sashimi a gr 
many times, I have never seen it serv 
in other than this way; and possibl) 
we remember that we are fond of ra 
oysters, and the nearer the oyster is 
being alive when eaten the better please 
is the will not find it 
strange that others are fond of anotli 
kind of fish raw. It is an acquired tas 
though, and the first time a foreign: 
eats it his prejudice will probably co 
quer his palate ; but the Japanese, w 
they first come to our country, find bu 
ter and cheese very objectionable to thi 
tastes. <A liking for these very delici 
satables has to be cultivated, but it is 
fault of the butter and cheese. 
who 


lifte: 


gourmet, we 


does 


He not like the way 
Japanese cook fish must be hard to plea 
They are better fish cooks than 
French. The Japanese waters are v 


™ 
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prolific, and the natives seem to have 
learned in cooking to preserve the in 
herent flavor of fish, their 
sauces are very simple. And as for eels, 


the while 


as they are cooked at the kandagawa, 
a tea-house in Tokyd, he who has tast 
ed them standard in 
his mind by which to judge other eels. 
Sea-weed we had 


has established a 
too, thin as paper, 
and crisp; it is the weed of the sea that is 
lefton the rocks and seraped from them 
by the fisherwomen with shelis, and then 
dried in the sun. 
and has a delicate flavor suggesting cin- 


It is eaten as a relish, 
namon. <A piece of sea-weed—nuri, they 
call it—wrapped about a little boiled rice 
is a dainty morsel. 
Rice we had in 
served from a 


abundance; it 
bucket (not unlike ours, 
but not quite so deep) of unpainted white 
pine, with a litthe wooden shovel some- 


was 


what like those our children use in play- 
ing at Our - bowls 
yet again, and 
when covered our bowls it meant 
ve had finished dinner. I have seen 
the Japanese look with indifference at a 
fish cooked in a way that made my 
nouth fairly water with desire, but when 
they are served with rice it receives their 


the sea -shore. 


filled 
we 


rice 


vere again and 


The rice was well 
cooked, boiled, and served au naturel. 
With our dinner saké was served. It 
is the national spirituous drink, and has 
been described as looking like sherry, 
and is served warm. 


immediate attention. 


It is made from rice, 
and is not sparkling, neither is it strong, 
and its effect is very gentle and agreea- 
ble. Ido not know just what we drink 
in America that has a like effect; it does 
not give that happy exhilaration that 
champagne nor that feeling of 
rosy respectability of Burgundy; it has 
not the stolidity of lager-beer, nor the 
concentration that our cordials have; it 
just makes one feel happy; it is a sort of 
suggestion of nirvana. 

Towards the close of the dinner our 
iost lingered awhile and ate with us. 
lle would permit himself a moment in 
vhich he was not only our servant, but 
our friend; and then we had a moment 
when we might exchange compliments 
vith him, The delicacy of the viands 
vas spoken of, the charm of the garden, 
the serupulous neatness of all; further 
allusion was made to the charcoal, then 
a word of flattery from our host as to 
iow we seemed so much at home with 


does, 


OF 
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Japanese customs; and it seemed now it 
was time for the spirit to move us, which 
it did, for at this time we w 
forming with custom if we 
walk in the 
entr acte. 

with tea, 


1d} 
ould De COM 


went for a 
garden. It 
Soon we would be 


Right glad I 


Was a sort of 
served 


was, too, for 


the moments in which to stretch myself, 


for my legs had become one big remot 
strance, and I felt as though I hada tooth 
ache in my knees. 

This little time in the garden seemed 
like the time we spend in America over 
nuts and cigars before joining the ladies, 
for as yet we had not tasted that precious 
cup of tea. We soon returned to the tea 
room, and the merry song of the water- 
Then 
came with the serving of the tea a really 
exquisite play of 


kettle told us what was coming. 


dainty etiquette. I 
hardly seemed to see it with my eyes; it 
was borne in on my senses. There were 
movements of the hands, dainty cover 
ings were taken from still more dainty 
utensils, and it seemed that doing all with 
most exact simplicity was the one object 
in life worth seriously considering. — I 
begged to be allowed to see the little tea 
pot; it was a masterpiece of the potter's 
art, and I the 
moment when the host would expose for 
the first time his latest acquisition. 


knew, too, that this was 
pectancy had been stimulated by the sug 
gestive care with which each piece was 
taken from its covering, and when it was 
finally exposed the mind was in the mood 
to admire quite irrespective of the merits 
of the teapot; besides which, the general 
atmosphere of politeness would force ex- 
clamations of delight from the lips even 
should the judgment protest in all vigor. 
the 
cup, the little spoon used to measure the 
tea leaves: I might ask even how long 
it seemed to heat the water before 
using; all would fall agreeably on the ear 
of the host, and get a gracious response. 
One cup only would be used, and we 
might each take a sip; but this was only 
a sort of prelude, and when the utensils 
had been carefully cleansed and returned 
to their coverings, we would have that 
sip of tea for which we had come. 

Again our host carefully unwrapped 
another cup—it was rather a bowl—and 
another teapot, and another ** caddy.” 
Here were his choicest specimens; they 
were very old and very rare; they had 
just been taken from their place of hid- 


I might ask now to see each article 


best 
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ing in his godown, where he stored them and consistency, and the sip left its mark 


habituall | might ask toexamine these on the inside of the cup; this place was 


utensils, but I must exercise great care ¢ 


lest by accident they fall. I might take 
each piece in my right hand, keeping my 
elbow on the floor that danger from 
dropping might be minimized; and in 


approaching the host to receive each 
piece, | could make in my very move 
ments my compliments to him, for each 
move had a signilicance As each move 
of the priest at the altar has a meaning, 
as elaboration and simplicity there seem 
interchangeable terms, so was it in this 
little tea-room: it seemed elaborate, it 
was simple. Now we will be served with 
the tea, [ must hold the cup with both 
hands, offer it first to my neighbor, who 
will of course decline, and finally I may 
take the sip It was not thin tea; it look- 


ed like green pea soup both as to color 
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carefully turned away in passing the cup 
to my neighbor, who as carefully turned it 
back, that he might drink from the same 
spot, in compliment to me. In turn he 
will go through the same play of cour 
tesy with his neighbor, and finally the 
last guest must drink all the tea that wa 

left. Nothing must be lost, but the last 
guest was sure to stay awake that night 


In turn the utensils were cleansed and 


replaced with the nicest care, and in an 
other moment the cha-no-yu was a mem 
ory. Our lost bade us sayonara gracious 
ly in his garden, and the doctor and | 
made haste for a hot bath, boiling hot 
where we might ‘‘thaw out” our knees 
for it is said when one’s ears are frozen 
it is best to put snow on them, and ow 
knees were not frozen. 
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BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


PART 


LI 

letters which March had asked 

his Nuremberg banker to send them 
came just as they were leaving Ansbach. 
The landlord sent them down to the sta- 
tion, and Mrs. March opened them in the 
train, and read them first so that she 
could prepare him if there were anything 
annoying in them, as well as indulge her 
livelier curiosity. 

‘They're from both the children,” she 
said, without waiting for him to ask. 
You can look at them later There's a 
very nice letter from Mrs. Adding to me, 
and one from dear little Rose for you.” 
Then she hesitated, with her hand on a 
letter faced down in her lap. ** And 
there’s one from Agatha Triseoe, which I 
wonder what you'll think of.” She de- 
layed again, and then flashed it open be- 
fore him, and waited in a sort of impas 
sioned patience while he read it. 

He read it, and gave it back to her. 
* There doesn’t seem to be very much in 

That's it! Don't vou think I hada 
right to there being something in it, after 
all I did for her 

‘T always hoped you hadn't done any 


IX. 


thing for her, but if you have,why should 
she give herself away on paper? It’s a 
very proper letter.” 

“It's a little too proper, and it’s tlie 
last I shall have to do with her. She 
knew that I should be on pins and ne: 
dles till I heard how her father had take: 
Burnamy’'s being there, that night, and 
she doesn’t say a word about it.” 

‘* The general may have had a tantrun 
that she couldn't describe. Perhaps sli 
hasn't told him, vet.” 

‘She would tell him instantly!” cried 
Mrs. March,who began to find reason it 
the suggestion, as well as comfort for th: 
hurt which the girl's reticence had give: 
her. ‘Or if she wouldn't, it would by 
because she was waiting for the bes 
chance.” 

‘That would be like the wise daughte 
of a difficult father. She may be waiting 
for the best chance to say how he too 
it. No,Im all for Miss Triscoe, and | 
hope that now, if she’s taken herself ot! 
our hands, she'll keep off.” 

‘It's altogether likely that he’s ma: 
her promise not to tell me anything ab: 
it,” Mrs. March mused aloud. 

‘That would be unjust to a person w! 


* Begun in January number, 1899 
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iad behaved so discreetly as you have,” 
iid her husband. 
They were on their way to Wiirzburg. 
ind at the first station,which was a june 
m, a lady mounted to their compart- 
ment just before the train began to move. 
was stout and middle-aged, and had 
ever been pretty, but she bore herself with 
‘ind of authority in spite of her thread 
her dowdy gray travelling - dress, 
nd a hat of lower middle-class Evelish 


stelessness. 


sue 


She took the only seat va- 
vant, a backward - riding place beside a 
seeping passenger who looked like a com- 
ercial traveller, but she seemed ill at ease 
nit, and March offered her his seat. She 
epted it very promptly, and thanked 
im for it in the English of a German: 
id Mrs. March now classed her as a gov 
ruess Who had been teaching in England 
nd had aequired the national feeling for 
But in this character she found 
r interesting, and even a little pathet- 
and she made her some overtures of 

k which the other met eagerly enough, 
(hey were now running among low hills, 
ol so picturesque as those between Eger 
d Nuremberg, but of much the same 
‘ylike quaintness in the villages dropped 
and there in their valleys. One 
small town, completely walled, with its 
vray houses and red roofs,showed through 
© green of its trees and garden; so like 
colored print in a child's story - book 
iat Mrs. March cried out for joy in it, 
d then accounted for her rapture by 
laining to the stranger that they were 
mericans and had never been in Ger 
iny The lady was not visibly 
fected by the fact; she said casually 
had often been in that little 
vn, which she named; her uncle had a 
istle in the country back of it, and she 
ne with her husband for the shooting 
autumn. 


ess. 


before. 


she 


Lue 


By a natural transition 
‘ spoke of her children, for whom she 
id an English governess: she said she 
never been in England, but had 
rnt the language from a governess in 
‘own childhood ; and through it all 
‘irs. Mareh perceived that she was trying 
press them with her consequence. 
’ humor her pose, she said they had 
en looking up the seene of Kaspar 
iser’s death at Ansbach: and at this 
stranger launched into such intimate 


| 


ticulars concerning him, and was so 
‘ilar at first hand with the facts of 
s life, that Mrs. March let her run on, 
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too much amused with her pretensions 
to betray any doubt of her. She wonder 
ed if March were enjoying it all as much, 
and from time to time she tried to catch 
his eye, while the lady talked constantly 
and rather loudly, helping herself out 
with words from them both when her 
English failed her. In the safety of her 
perfect understanding of the ea Mrs. 
March now submitted farther, and even 
sulfered some patronage from her, which 


in another mood she would have met w ith 
a decided snub, 

As they drew in among the broad vine 
webbed slopes of the Wirzburg hills, the 
Stranger said she was going to change 
there, and take a train on to Berlin. Mrs. 
March wondered whether she would be 
able to keep up the comedy to the last: 
and she had to own that she carried it off 
very easily when the friends whom she 
Was expecting did not meet her on the ar 
rival of their train. She refused March's 
otfers of help, and remained quietly seat 
ed while he got out their w raps and bags, 
She returned with a hardy smile the cold 
leave Mrs. March took of her: and when 
a porter came to the door, and foreed his 
way by the Marches, to ask with anxious 
servility if she were the Baroness von ——. 
she bade the man get them a traeger, and 
then come back for her. She waved them 
acomplacent adieu before they mixed with 
the crowd and lost sight of her. 

“Well, my dear,” said March. address- 


ing the snobbishness in his wife which he 


knew to be so wholly impersonal, ** you've 
mingled with one highhote, anyway. I 
must say she didn’t look it, any more than 
the Duke and Duchess of Orleans. and 
yet she’s only a baroness, 
being three hours in the 


Think of our 
same compart- 
ment, and she doing all she could to im- 
press us, aud our getting no good of it! 
I hoped you were feeling her quality, so 
that we should have it in the family, any- 
way, and always know what it was like. 
But so far, the highhotes have all] been 
terribly disappointing.” 

He teased on as they followed the 
traeger with their baggage out of the sta- 
tion; and in the ommibus on the w ay to 
their hotel he recurred to the loss they 
had suffered in the baroness’s failure to 
dramatize her nobility effectually. ‘‘Af- 
ter all, perhaps she was as much disap- 
pointed in us. I don’t suppose we looked 
any more like democrats than she looked 
like an aristocrat.” 
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there’s a 
March ret 


a parallel case. 


great difference,” Mrs. 
all 


We were not real denio- 


irned at isn't at 


iast 
a real aristocrat.” 
“Tobesure. There is that way of look- 
I wish | 


She 


ing atit. That’s rather novel; 
had thought of that myself. was 
certainly more to blame than we were.” 


LIl. 


The square in front of the station was 
planted with flag-poles wreathed in ever- 
greens; a triumphal arch was nearly fin- 
ished, and a colossal allegory in imitation 
bronze was well on the way to comple- 
tion, in honor of the majesties who were 
coming for the manceuvres. The streets 
which the omnibus passed through to the 
Swan Inn were draped with the imperial 
German and the royal Bavarian colors; 
and the standards of the visiting nation- 
the the houses 
where their military attachés were lodged ; 


alities decked fronts of 
but the Marches failed to see our own ban- 
ner, and were spared for the moment the 
ignominy of finding it over an apothe- 
The sun 
had come out, the sky overhead was of a 


cary shop in a retired avenue. 
smiling blue; and they felt the gala-day 
vlow and thrill in the depths of their in- 
extinguishable youth. 

The Swan Inn sits on one of the long 
quays bordering the Main, and its win- 
dows look down upon the bridges and 
shipping of the river; but the traveller 
reaches it by a door in the rear, through 
an archway into a back street, Where an 
odor dating back to the foundation of the 
city is Waiting to welcome him. The land- 
lord the 
Marches so cordially that they fully par- 
took his grief in being able to offer them 


was there, too, and he greeted 


rooms on the front of the house for two 
nights only. They reconciled themselves 
to the necessity of then turning out for 
the staff of the King of Saxony, the more 
readily because they knew that there was 
no hope of better things at any other 
hotel, 

The rooms which they could have for 
the time were charming, and they came 
down to supper in a glazed gallery look- 
ing out on the river picturesque with 
craft of all fashions: with row-boats, sail- 
boats, and little but mainly 
with long black built up into 
houses in the middle, and defended each 
by a little nervous German dog. Long 
rafts of logs weltered in the sunset red 


steamers, 


barges 
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which painted the swift current and la 
on the immeasurable vineyards of 
hills around like the color of their rips 
ing grapes. Directly in face rose a ¢; 
tled steep, which kept the ranging wal 
and the bastions and battlements of t] 
time when such a stronghold could ha 
defended the city from foes without 
from tumult within. The arches of 
stately bridge spanned the river suns 
ward, and lifted a succession of coloss 
figures against the crimson sky. 

‘IT guess we have been wasting o 
time, my dear,” said March as they tm 
ed from this beauty to the question © 
supper. wish we had always be: 
here!” 

Their waiter had put them at a tal 
in a division of the gallery beyond t) 
which they entered, where some grou 
The 
this room but a n 
whose face was indistinguishable ag: 
the light, two young girls w 
glanced at them with looks at once qui 
ed and defiant, and then, after a stare 
the officers in the gallery beyond, w) 
pered together with suppressed gig 


of officers were noisily supping. 


was no one in 
ill 


and 


The man fed on without noticing then 
except and then to utter a 
that silenced the whispering and 
gling fora moment. The Marches, fro 
no positive evidence of any sense, decided 
that they were Americans. 

‘IT don’t know that I feel responsi) 
for them as their fellow-countryman 
should, once,” he said. 

‘Tt isn’t that. It’s the worry of try 
to make out why they are just what tli 
are,” his wife returned. 


now 


oro 


The girls drew the man’s attention 
them and he looked at them for the | 
time; then after a sort of hesitation 
went on with his supper. They had on 
begun theirs when he rose with the t 
girls,;whom Mrs. March now saw to be 
the same size and dressed alike, and cami 
heavily toward them. 

*T thought you was in Carlsbad,’ 
said bluntly to March, with a nod at Mrs 
March. He added with a twist of 
head toward the two girls, ‘*My daug 
ters,’ and then left them to her, while | 
talked on with her husband. ** Come 
see this foolery, I suppose. Im on | 


his 


way to the woods for my after-cure; 
I thought I might as well stop and ¢ 
the girls a chance; they got a week’s 
cation, anyway.” 


Stoller glanced at tl 


i 
| 
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with a sort of troubled tenderness in his 
trong dull face. 

‘Oh, yes. I understood they were at 
said March, and he heard 


in a sweet, high pipe 


hoc here,” 


e of them saying, 
» his wife: 
‘Ain't it 
vthing 


just splendid? ha’n’t seen 
equal to it since the Worrld’s 
She spoke With a strong contor 
1 of the Western 7, and her sister hast- 
to put in: 

I don’t think it’s to be cor npared to 

Worrld’s Fairr. 

here, just think 

es me good to laff at 


But these German 
it’s great. It just 
about it. I] 
ce to tell "em about the eleetrie fountain 
d the Courrt of Honorr when they get 
» talkin’ about the illuminations they're 
to have. You goun’ out to the pa- 
de You better engage your carriage 
taway if ‘ll bea 
‘fect jam. Father's engaged ourrs: 
d to pay sixty marrks forr it. 
They chattered on without shyness and 
as easy terms with a 


‘em, 


oun’ 
you arre. The carrs 


he 


woman of three 
nes their years as if she had been a girl 
their own age; they willingly took the 

‘le talk to themselves, and had left 

quite outside of it before Stoller turn- 

to her for a word. 

‘I been Mr. March here that 
a better both come to the parade with 
s. I guess my hold 
e: orif it won't, I don't 

eve carriage left in Wiirz 
go in the cars, you'll 
ve to walk three or four miles before 
get to the parade-ground. You think 
over,” he said to March. Nobody 
se is going to have the places, any w: ay, 
id you can say yes at the last 
well as now.” 

He moved off with his girls, who looked 
er their shoulders at the officers as they 
ssed on through the adjoining room. 

‘My dear eried Mrs. March. Didn't 

Suppose he classed us with Burn: amy 

at business? Why should he be po- 


telling 


two-spanner will 
we'll make it. 
there’s a 


g; and you 


minute 
ist as 


to us?” 

Perhaps he wants you to ch: uperon his 
cliters. He's probably heard of your 
formance at the Kurhaus ball. But 
knows that I thought Burnamy in the 
ng. This may Stoller’s 
ng out an obligation. 

® to go with him?” 
The mere thought of his being in the 


ne 


be way of 


Wouldn't you 


town is prostrating. 


! ited us: 


I'd far rat ther 
then he would avoid 1 
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‘Well, he doesn’t own the tow n, 
if it comes to the worst. perhaps we ea 
avoid him. Let 
see if we can't.” 

‘No, I'm too tired: but you 
And get all the maps and guides you ¢: 
there's so very little in B 
most nothing in that creat 
shaw of yours; 


us go Out, anyway, ; 


no; 


and al 
hulking Brad- 
and I’m sure there must 
be the most interesting history of Wiirz- 
bure. Isn't it that 
the slightest association with 
‘Ive 

l've got hold of 
said March, 
a Sixth Avenue saloon window 
burger Hof Briiu.” 

‘No matter if it 7s beer. 
sketch of the history, and we'll try to get 
away the Stollers in it. J pitied 
those wild girls, too. Wh: at crazy images 
of the world must fill their empty minds! 
How ignorant thouglits 
Whirling out into the unknown! I don't 
envy their father. Do hurry back! | 
shall be thinking about them every it 
stant till you come.” 


strange we haven't 


the name?” 
been rummaging in 


my mind, 


and 
last,” 


association at 
“It's beer: a 


an 
sign in 
Wiirz- 


Find some 


from 


their must go 


i- 


She said this, but in their own rooms it 
Was SO soothing to sit looking through the 
long twilight at the lovely landse: ape that 
the sort of bruise given by their encounter 
with the Stollers had left her e 
Mareh returned. She made 
him admire first the convent chure h on 
a hill further up the river which exae tly 
balanced the fortress in front of them, 
and then she seized u; pon the little 
he had brought, and set him to @Xx} plor 
ing the labyrinths of their Germ: in, with 
a mounting exultation in 
There was a general cuide to the 
guide, vith plans and 
personal details of the approaching ma 
neeuvres and the princes who were to 
figure in them: and there was a sketch of 
the local history: a kind thing that 
the Germans know how to write particu 
lariy well, with little gleams of pleasant 
humor blinking through it. For the sti idy 
of this, Mrs. March realized. and 
more passionately, that they were in the 
very most central and convenient 
for the history of Wiirzburg 
said to have begun 


ouscious 
ness be fore 


books 


his 


ies, 


city, and a special 


more 


point, 
might 
her 


be 
with prince- 
had begun in 
and who had built. on a 
forgotten Roman work. the fortress of the 
Marienburg on that vineyarded hill over 
against the Inn. 


whose rule the 


twelfth century, 


bishops, 


Swan 


There had of 
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course been history before that, but no- 


thing so clear, nothing so peculiarly 
swell, nothing that so united the glory of 
this world and the next as that of the 
prince-bishops They had made the Ma 


rienburg their home, and kept it against 


foreign and domestie foes for five hundred 


years shut ll-armed walls 


they had awed the often-turbulent city 


Within its we 


across the Main; they had held it against 
the 

War 
vus Adolphus, and then got it back again 
and 


Peasants’ 
, and had splendidly lost it to Gusta- 


embattled farmers in the 


from 
h their flock to the 
vho in turn briefly yielded it 
o the Prussians in 1866, and were now in 


held it till Napoleon took it 
Lhem, He gave it wit 


Bavarians, 


apparently final possession of it. 

Before the prince-bishops, Charlemagne 
and Barbarossa had come and gone, and 
since the prince bishops there had been 
visiting thrones and kingdoms enough in 
the ancient city, which was soon to be 
illustrated by the presence of imperial 
Wiirtemberg and Sax- 
Baden and Weimar, 
and a surfeit of all the minor potentates 
among those who speak the beautiful lan- 
ruage of the Ja. 


Germany, royal 


ony, grand-ducal 


But none of these could 
dislodge the prince-bishops from that su- 
preme place Ww hich thev had at once taken 
in Mrs. Mareh’s fancy. The potentates 
were all going to be housed in the vast 
palace which the prinee-bishops had built 
themselves in Wirzbure@ as soon as they 
found it from their 
Marienburg, and begin to 


safe to come down 
stronghold of 
adorn their city, and to coufirm it in its 


intense fidelity to the Church. Tiepolo 
had come up out of Italy to fresco their 
palace, w here he wrought vear after vear, 
in that worldly taste which has some- 
how come to express the most sovereign 
moment of ecclesiasticism. It prevailed 
so universally in Wirzburg that it left 
with the name of the 


intrenched in 


her tococo City, 
a period of time equally 
remote from early Christianity and mod- 
ern Protestantism. Out of her sixty thou- 
sand souls, only ten thousand are now 
of the reformed religion, and these bear 
to the Catholie 
spirit of the place that the gothie archi- 
tecture bears to the baroque. 


ibout the same relation 


As long as the prince-bishops lasted the 
Wiirzburgers got on very well with but 
one newspaper, and perhaps the smallest 
amount of merrymaking known outside 
of the colony of Massachusetts Bay at 
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the same epoch. The prince-bishops had 
their tinger in everybody's pie, and t} 
portioned out the cakes and ale, whi 
were made according to formulas of thy 
own. The distractions were all of 
character; churches, convent 
monasteries, abounded ; ecclesiastical] pl 


a 
ligious 


cessions and solemnities were the spe 
cles that edified if they did not amuse { 
devout population. 

to March an ironical o 
come of all this spiritual severity th 


It seemed 


one of the greatest modern scientific d 
coveries should have been made in Wij 
burg, and that the R6ntgen ravs shou 
now be giving her name a splendor des 
tined to eclipse the glories of her past 
Mrs. March could not allow that tl 
would do so; or at least that the na 
of Réntgen would ever lend more lust 
to his city than that of Longfello 
Walther von der Vogel weide. 
less surprised than pleased to realize t 
this friend of the birds was a Wiirzbure: 
and she said that their first pilgrimag: 
in the morning should be to the chur 
where he lies buried. 


She Was |! 


March down to breakfast 1 
quite so early as his wife had plani 
and left her to have her coffee in her roon 
He got a pleasant table in the galle 
overlooking the river, and he decided 
that the landseape, though it now seen 
to be rather much studied from 
drop-curtain, had certainly lost nothi 
of its charm in the clear morning lig 
The waiter brought breakfast, a 
after a little delay came back with a cai 
which he insisted was for Mareh. It was 
not till he put on his glasses and 
the name of Mr. R. M. Kenby that he w 
able at all to agree with the waiter, 
stood passive at his elbow. 

* Well,” le said, ‘‘ why wasn't 
card sent up last night?” 

The waiter explained that the gent 
man had just given him his ecard, aft: 
asking March’s nationality, and was t 
breakfasting in the next room. Ma 
caught up his napkin and ran round | 
partition wall, and Kenby rose with 
napkin and hurried to meet him. 

[thought it must be you,” he 
out joyfully, as they struek their exte 
ed hands together, ** but so many peo 
look alike, nowadays, that I don't t 
my eves any more.” 


went 


too 


his 
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Kenby said he had spent the time sinee 
they last met partly in Leipsie and part 
ly in Gotha, where he had amused him 
self in rubbing up his rusty German. As 
soon as he realized that W iirzbure was 
so near he had slipped down from Gotha 
for a glimpse of the manceuyres He 
added that he supposed Mareh was there 
to see them, and 
he asked with a 
quite unenibar 
rassed smile if 
thevhadmet Mrs 
\dding in Carls 
ad, and with 
out Waitine for 
March's answer, 
laughed and 
idded : 
course, know 
sie must have 
told Mrs. Mareh 
all about it,” 

Mareh  eould 
not deny this: 
he lau@hed, too: 
though in his 
wife sabsence he 
felt bound to for 
bid himself any 
thing more ex 
pireit. 

‘IT do not 
give it up, you 
know,” Kenby went on. with 


perfect ease “Tam not a 


young fellow, if you eall thir 
ty-nine old.” 
“At my age I don't.” 
Mareh put in, and they roared 
together, in’ men’s security 
from the eneroachments of 
time 
* But she happens to be the 
only woman I've ever really wanted to 
marry, for more than a few days ata 
streteh You know how it is with us.” 
“Oh, ves, | know.” said Mareh, and 
they shouted again. 
* We're in love, and we're out of love 
venty times. But this isn’t a mere 
it’s a conviction. And there's ho 
eason Why she shouldn't marry me.” 
Mareh smiled gravely, and his smile 
as not lost upon Kenby. * You mean 
1e boy,” he said. Well. I like Rose.’ 
nd now Mareh really felt swept from his 
et. “She doesn't deny that she likes me. 
it she seems to think that her marrying 
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again will take her from him: the fact is, 
it will only give me fohim. As for devot 
ing her whole life to hima, she couldn't do 
au worse thing for him. What the bo 
needs is a man’s care. and a man’s will 

Good heavens! You don't think ] could 
ever be unkind to the little soul?” Kenby 


threw himself forward over the table 


WURZBURG FROM THE \ INEYARDS 
ON THE HILIL 


“My dear fellow!” March protested 

rather eut off my right hand!” 
Kenby pursued excitedly, and then he 
said, with a humorous drop: ‘* The facet 
is, I don’t believe T should want her so 
much if couldn't have Rose too 
want to have them both. So far, I've 
only got no for an answer: but [Um not 
going to keep it. I had a letter from 
Rose at Carlsbad, the other dav: and 

The waiter came forward with a folded 
scrap of paper on his salver, whieh Mareh 
knew must be from his wife. ‘* What 
Is keeping you so?” she wrote *T am 
all ready.” “It's from Mrs. March,” he 


— 


| 
y 
i} 
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explained to Kenby Tam going out 
vith her on some errands. Um awfully 
glad to see you again We must talk it 
ill over, and you must—you mustn't 
Mrs Mareh vill Vant to see vou later 
| \re vou in the hotel 

Oh ves Pll see you at the one 


"LOCK table a hote, SUP 


March went a Vay with his head whirl 
ing in the question whether he should 
tell his wife at onee of Kenby’s presence 
or eave her 
free for the 


pleasures ol 


W iirzburg,til| 


hecouldshape 


the faet into 
some acce pla 
ble and sate 
form She 
met him at 
the door with 
her euide 
DOOKS, Wraps 
and umbrel 
as and would 
hardly vive 
time to 


vet ou his hat 
and coat 

Now. 
to 


avoid the Stol 


want vou 


far 


lers as us 
vou can see 
them This 
is to be a real 


wedding-joun 


ney day, with 
no extraneous 
acquaintance 


to bother: the 


more stran 
vers the bet 
ter W iirz 
burg is richer 
than any 
thing im 
agined lve 
looked it) all 
up; lve got 
the pian ol 
the city, so that we can easily find the 
way Well walk first, and take car 


We'll go 


want a good 


riages whenever we get tired 
to the eathedral at once; I 
there 
n't half enough of it at Ansbach 


g ilp of rococo to begin with was 
Isn't 


ve come round to it?” 


it strange how we 
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She for the 


to that 
gothie which they had obediently imbibed 


referred passion 


from Ruskin in their early 


the day s of 


THE NEUMUNSTER 


Italian travel and courtship, when all t 
English speaking world bowed down 
him in devout aversion from the rena 
sance, and pious abhorrence of the ! 
coco. 

** What biddable little things we were 
she went on, while March was strugg! 


i 
off. 
WW 
~ 
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to keep Kenby in the background of his 

“The must have 
always had asneaking charm for us, when 
pinning our faith to 
arches; and vet | 


fectly sincere 


rococo 


ve were pointed 
were per 
Oh, /ook at that divinely ri 
diculous Madonna!” 


supp se We 


They were now mak 
ing their way out of the crooked footway 
behind their hotel toward the street lead 
ing to the eathedral, and she pointed to 
the Blessed Virein over the door of some 
religious house, her drapery billowing 
about her feet, her body twisting to show 
the seulptor’s mastery of anatomy, and 
her halo held 


on her tossine head with 


gilt In fact the 


Virgin's whole figure was gilded, and so 


the help of stout ravs 
was that of the child in her arms. 
she delightful?” 
what 


“Isn't 


‘Ll see you mean,” said Mareh 
with a dubious g@lance at the statue. ** but 
I'm not sure, now, that IT wouldn't like 
something quieter in my Madonnas.” 

The thoroughfare whieh they emerged 
ipon, with the cathedral ending the pro 
spective, was full of the holiday so near 
at hand. The narrow sidewalks were 
thronged with people, both soldiers and 
civilians, and up the middle of the street 
detachments of military came and went. 
halting the little horse-cars and the huge 
beer-wagons which otherwise seemed to 
have the sole right to the streets of W iirz 
burg; they came jingling or thundering 
out of the side streets and hurled them 
selves round the corners reckless of the 
passers, who escaped alive by flattening 
themselves like posters against the house 
wall. There were peasants, men and wo 
nen, in the costume which the unbroken 
course of their country life had kept as 
quaint as it was a hundred years before: 
there were citizens in the misfits of the 
latest German 


fashions; there were sol 


diers of all arms in their vivid uniforms, 


aud from time to time there were pretty 


voung girls in white dresses with low 


necks and bare arms gloved to the elbows, 
were 


following a holiday custom 


the place in going about the streets 


} ] 
ball costume. 


The shop windows were 
illed with portraits of the Emperor and 
le Empress, and the Prince Regent and 
the ladies of his family; the German and 
Bavarian colors draped the facades of the 
iouses and festooned the fantastic Madon 
The 
iodern patriotism included the ancient 
ety without disturbing it: 


nas posing above so many portals. 


1 
the rococo 
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citv remained ecclesiastical 


new 


through 1ts 
the stamp 
given it by the long rule of the prines 


imperialism, and kept 


bishops under the sovereignty of its King 
and the suzerainty of its Kaiser 

The Marches eseaped from the pres 
ent, when they entered the cathedral. as 
wholly as if they had taken hold of the 
horns of the altar, though they were far 
from literally doing this in an interior 
There are a 
Italy, and perhaps 
in Spain, which approach the perfection 
achieved by the Wiirzburg cathedral in 
the baroque style, 


sO grandiose, few rococo 


churehes in more 


For once One sees 
What that style ean do in architecture 
and sculpture, and whatever one may say 
of the details, one cannot deny that there 
is a prodigiously effective keeping in it 
all, 


decorators say, With a harmony that the 


This interior came together. as the 


travellers had felt nowhere in their ear 
lier experience of the rococo, It was un 
impeachably perfect in its way, “ Just,” 
Mareh the 
social and political and scientifie scheme 
of the eighteenth century was perfected 
in certain times and places. But the odd 
thing is to find the apotheosis of the roco 
co away up here in Germany. 


murmured to his wife. ‘‘as 


I wonder 
how much the prince-bishops really liked 
it? But they had become rococo. too! 
Look at that row of their statues on both 
the nave! What magnificent 
How they abash this poor plain 
Christ, here; he would like to get behind 
the pillar; he knows that he could never 
lend himself to the baroque style. It 
expresses the eighteenth century, though. 
But how you long for some little hint of 
the thirteenth, or even the nineteenth,” 
T don’t,” she whispered back, 
perfeetly wild with Wiirzbure. 
havea thing go as far as it can. At 


sides of 


swells 


“Tm 
I like to 
Nu 
remberg I wanted all the gothie I eould 
get, and in Wiirzbure I want all the ba 
roque I can get. Jam consistent.” 

She kept on praising herself to his dis 
advantage, as women do, all the way to 
the Neumiinster Chureh, where they were 
going to revere the tomb of Walther von 
der Vogel weide, not so much for his own 
sake as for Longfellow’s. The older poet 
lies buried within, but his monument is 
outside the chureh, perhaps for the great 
er convenience of the sparrows, which 
now represent the birds he loved. The 
cenotaph is surmounted by a broad vase, 


and around this are thickly perched the 


“SHE PUT HER HAND ON ONE OF THE FAT LITTLE URCHIN GROUPS.” 


rom a 
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effigies of the meistersinger’s feathered 
friends, from whom the eanons of the 
chureh, as Mrs. March read aloud from 
her Baedeker, long ago directed his be- 
quest to themselves. In revenge for this 
lawless greed the defrauded beneficiaries 
choose to burlesque the affair by looking 
like the four-and-twenty blackbirds when 
the pie was opened. 

She consented to go for a moment to 
the gothic Marienkapelle with her hus- 
band in the revival of his mediwval taste, 
and she was rewarded amidst its thir- 
teenth-century sincerity by his recanta- 
tion. ** Youre right! Baroque is the thing 
for Wiirzburg; one can't enjoy gothic 
here any more than one could enjoy ba- 
roque in Nuremberg.” 

Reconciled in the rococo, they now 
called a carriage, and went to visit the 
palace of the prince-bishops who had so 
well known how to make the heavenly 
take the image and superscription of the 
worldly; and they were jointly indignant 
to find it shut against the public in prep- 
aration for the imperialities and royalties 
coming to occupy it. They were in time 
for the noon guard-mounting, however, 
and Mrs. March said that the way the re- 
tiring squad kicked their legs out in the 
high martial step of the German soldiers 
was a perfect expression of the insolent 
militarism of their empire, and was of 
itself enough to make one thank Heaven 
that one was an American and a republi- 
can. She softened a little toward their sys- 
tem when it proved that the garden of the 
palace was still open, and yet more when 
she sank down upon a bench between 
two marble groups representing the Rape 
of Proserpine and the Rape of Europa. 
They stood each in a gravelled plot, 
thickly overrun by a growth of ivy, and 
the vine climbed the white naked limbs 
of the nymphs, who were present on a 
pretence of gathering flowers but really 
to pose at the spectators, and clad them 
to the waist and shoulders with an effect 
of modesty never meant by the sculptor, 
but not displeasing. There was an old 
fountain near, its stone rim and centre 
of rock-work green with immemorial 
mould, and its basin quivering between 
its water-plants under the soft fall of 
spray. At a waft of fitful breeze some 
leaves of early autumn fell from the 
trees overhead upon the elderly pair 
where they sat, and a little company of 
Sparrows came and hopped about their 
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feet. Though the square without was 
so all astir with festive expectation, there 
were few people in the garden; three or 
four peasant women in densely fiuted 
white skirts and red aprons and shawls 
wandered by and stared at the Europa 
and at the Proserpine. 

It was a precious moment in which the 
charm of the city’s past seemed to culmi- 
nate, and they were loath to break it by 
speech. 

‘“Why didn’t we have something like 
all this on our first wedding journey?” 
she sighed at last. ‘‘To think of our bat- 
tening from Boston to Niagara and back! 
And how hard we tried to make some- 
thing of Rochester and Butfalo, of Mon- 
treal and Quebec !” 

‘* Niagara wasn’t so bad,” he said, ‘‘and 
I will never go back on Quebec.” 

‘Ah, but if we could have had Ham- 
burg and Leipsic, and Carlsbad and Nu- 
remberg, and Ansbach and Wiirzburg! 
Perhaps this is meant as a compensation 
for our lost youth. But I ean’t enjoy it 
as | could when I was young. It’s wast- 
ed on my sere and yellow leaf. I wish 
Burnamy and Miss Triscoe were here; I 
should like to try this garden on them.” 

‘* They wouldn't care for it,” he replied, 
and upon a daring impulse he added, 
‘*Kenby and Mrs. Adding might.” If 
she took this suggestion in good part, he 
could tell her that Kenby was in Wiirz- 
burg. 

‘Don’t speak of them! They're in 
just that besotted early middle-age when 
life has settled into a self-satisfied pres- 
ent, with no past and no future; the most 
philistine, the most bourgeois, moment of 
existence. Better be elderly at once, as 
far as appreciation of all this goes.” 

She rose and put her hand on his arm, 
and pushed him away in the impulsive 
fashion of her youth, across alleys of old 
trees toward a balustraded terrace in the 
background which had tempted her. 

‘Tt isn’t so bad, being elderly,” he said. 
that time we have accumulated 
enough past to sit down and really enjoy 
its associations. We have got all sorts of 
perspectives and points of view. We 
know ‘ where we are at.’ ” 

‘*T don’t mind being elderly. The 
world’s just as amusing as ever, and lots 
of disagreeable things have dropped out. 
It’s the getting more than elderly ; it’s 
the getting old; and then—” 

They shrank a little closer together, 
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and walked on in silence till he = said, 
Perhaps there's something else, some- 
thing better—somew here.” 

They had reached the balustraded ter- 
race, and were pausing for pleasure in 
the garden tops below, with the flowery 
spaces, and the statued fountains all com- 
ing together. She put her hand on one 
of the fat little urchin-groups on the stone 
coping ‘**T don’t want cherubs, when I 
can have these putti. And those old 
prince-bishops didn’t, either!” 

**T don’t suppose they kept a New Eng- 
land conscience,” he said with a vague 
smile. would be difficult in the 
presence of the rococo.” 

They left the garden through the beau- 
tiful gate which the old court ironsmith 
Oegg hammered out in lovely forms of 
leaves and flowers, and shaped lateral- 
ly upward, as lightly as if with a waft 
of his hand, in gracious Louis Quinze 
curves; and they looked back at it in the 
kind of despair which any perfection in- 
spires. They said how feminine it was, 
how exotic, how expressive of a luxurious 
ideal of life which art had purified and 
left eternally charming. They remem- 
bered their Ruskinian youth, and the 
confidence with which they would once 
have condemned it; and they had a sense 
of recreance in now admiring it; but they 
certainly admired it, and it remained for 
them the supreme expression of that time- 
soul, mundane, courtly, aristocratic, flat- 
tering, which once influenced the art of 
the whole world, and which had here so 
curiously found its apotheosis in a city 
remote from its native place and under a 
rule sacerdotally vowed to austerity. The 
vast superb palace of the prince-bishops, 
which was now to house a whole troop of 
sovereigns, imperial, royal, grand-ducal, 
and ducal, swelled aloft in superb ampli- 
tude; but it did not realize their historic 
pride so effectively as this exquisite work 
of the court ironsmith. It related itself 
in its aerial beauty to that of the Tiepolo 
frescoes which the travellers knew were 
swimming and soaring on the ceilings 
within, and from which it seemed to ac- 
cent their exclusion with a delicate irony, 
March said. *‘‘Or iron-mongery,” he cor- 
rected himself upon reflection. 


LIV. 


He had forgotten Kenby in these ws- 
thetic interests, but he remembered him 
again when he called a carriage, and or- 


dered it driven to their hotel. It was the 
hour of the German mid-day table Whote, 
and they would be sure to meet him there 
The question now was how March should 
own his presence in time to prevent his 
wife from showing her ignorance of it 
to Kenby himself, and he was still turn 
ing the question hopelessly over in his 
mind when the sight of the hotel seemed 
to remind her of a fact which she an 
nounced. 

‘* Now, my dear, I am tired to death, 
and I am not going to sit through a long 
table dhdéte. I want you to,send me up a 
simple beefsteak and a cup of tea to our 
rooms; and I don’t want you to com: 
near for hours; because I intend to take 
a whole afternoon nap. You can keep 
all the maps and plans, and guides, and 
you had better go and see what the Volks 
fest is like; it will give you some notion 
of the part the people are really taking 
in all this official celebration, and you 
know I don’t care. Don’t come up after 
dinner to see how I am getting along; | 
shall get along; and if you should happen 
to wake me after I had dropped off—” 

Kenby had seen them arrive from where 
he sat at the reading-room window, wait 
ing for the dinner hour, and had meant to 
rush out and greet Mrs. March as they 
passed up the corridor. But she looked 
so tired that he decided to spare her til! 
she came down to dinner; and as he sat 
with March at their soup, he asked if slie 
were not well. 

March explained, and he provisional]; 
invented some regrets from her that she 
should not see Kenby till supper. 

Kenby ordered a bottle of one of thie 
famous Wiirzburg wines for their mutual 
consolation in her absence, and in the 
friendliness which it promoted they agreed 
to spend the afternoon together. No mau 
is so inveterate a husband as not to tak: 
kindly an oceasional release to bachelor 
companionship, and before the dinner 
was over they agreed that they would go 
to the Volksfest, and get some notion o/ 
the popular life and amusements of Wir 
burg, which was one of the few places 
where Kenby had never been before; and 
they agreed that they would walk. 

Their way was partly up the quay o! 
the Main, past a barrack full of soldiers 
They met detachments of soldiers ever) 
where, infantry, artillery, cavalry. 

“This is going to be a great show,” 
Kenby said, meaning the manoeuvres, and 
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he added, as if now he had kept away 
from the subject long enough and had a 
right to recur to it, at least indirectly, ‘‘I 
should like to have Rose see it, and get 
his impressions.” 

‘‘[’ve an idea Rose wouldn't approve 
of it. 
ing more and more to philanthropy.” 

Kenby could not forego such a chance 
to speak of Mrs. Adding. “It’s one of 
the prettiest things to see how she under- 
stands Rose. 
together. 


His mother says his mind is turn- 


It’s charming to see them 
She wouldn't have half the at 
traction without him.” 

**Oh, yes,” March assented. He had 
often wondered how a man wishing to 
marry a widow managed with the idea of 
her children by another marriage; but if 
Kenby was honest, it was much simpler 
than he had supposed. He could not 
say this to him, however, and in a cer- 
tain embarrassment he had with the con- 
jecture in his presence he attempted a 
diversion. ‘* We’re promised something 
at the Volksfest which will be a great 
novelty to us as Americans. Our driver 
told us this morning that one of the 
houses there was built entirely of wood.” 

When they reached the grounds of the 
Volksfest, this civil feature of the great 
military event at hand,which the March- 
es had found largely set forth in the pro 
gramme of the parade, did not fully keep 
the glowing promises made for it; in fact 
t could not easily have done so. It was 
in a pleasant neighborhood of new villas 
such as form the modern quarter of every 
German city, and the Volksfest was even 
more unfinished than its environment. 
It was not yet enclosed by the fence 
which was to hide its wonders from the 
non-paying public, but March and Ken 
by went in through an archway where 
tlle gate-money was as effectually collect- 
ed from them as if they were barred ev- 
ery other entrance. 

The wooden building was easily distin- 
cuishable from the other edifices because 
these were tents and booths still less sub 
stantial. They did not make out its fune- 
tion, but of the others four sheltered 
inerry-go-rounds, four were beer-gardens, 
four were restaurants, and the rest were 
devoted to amusements of the usual coun- 
try-fair type. Apparently they had little 
attraction for country people. The Amer- 
cans met few peasants in the grounds, 
and neither at the Edison kinematograph 
where they refreshed their patriotism with 
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some scenes of their native life, nor at the 
little theatre where they saw the sports of 
the arena revived in the wrestle of a wo 
man with a bear, did any of the people 
except tradesmen and artisans seem to be 
taking part in the festival expression of 
the popular pleasure. 

The woman, who finally threw the bear, 
whether by slight, or by main strength, or 
by a previous understanding with him, 
was a slender creature, pathetically smal] 
and not altogether plain; and March as 
they walked away lapsed into a pensive 
muse upon her strange employ. He won 
dered how she came to take it up, and 
whether she began with the bear when 
they were both very young, and she could 
easily throw him. 

‘Well, women have a great deal more 
strength than we suppose,” Kenby began 
with a philosophical air that gave March 
the hope of some rational conversation. 
Then his eye glazed with a far-off look, 
and a doting smile came into his face. 
“When we went through the Dresden 
gallery together, Rose and I were per- 
fectly used up at the end of an hour, but 
his mother kept on as long as there was 
anything to see, and came away as fresh 
as a peach.” 

Then March saw that it was useless to 
expect anything different from him, and 
he let him talk on about Mrs. Adding 
all the rest of the way back to the hotel. 
Kenby seemed only to have begun when 
they reached the door, and wanted to con- 
tinue the subject in the reading-room. 

March pleaded his wish to find how 
his wife had got through the afternoon, 
and he escaped to her. He would have 
told her that Kenby was in the 
house, but he was really so sick of the 
fact himself that he could not speak of it 
at once, and he let her go on celebrating 
all she had seen from the window since 
she had waked from her long nap. She 
said she could never be glad enough that 
they had come just at that time. Soldiers 
had been going by the whole afternoon, 
and that made it so feudal. 

Yes,” he assented. 


now 


But aren't you 
coming up to the station with me to see 
the Prince-Regent arrive? He's due at 
seven, you know.” 

‘1 declare I had forgotten all about it. 
No, I'm not equal to it. You must go; 
you can tell me everything; be sure to 
notice how the Princess Maria looks; the 
last of the Stuarts, you know; and some 
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people consider her the rightful Queen of 
England; and [ll have the supper order- 
ed, and we can go down as soon as you've 
got back.” 


LY. 
March felt rather shabby stealing away 
without Kenby; but he had really had 


as much of Mrs. Adding as he could 
stand, for one day, and he was even be- 
ginning to get sick of Rose. Besides, he 
had not sent back a line for Every Other 
Week yet, and he had made up his mind 
To 


this end he wished to receive an impres- 


to write a sketch of the manceuvres 


sion of the Prince-Regent’s arrival which 
should not be blurred or clouded by other 


interests. His wife knew the kind of 
thing he liked to see, and would have 


helped him out with his observations, but 
Kenby would have got in the way, and 
would have clogged the movement of his 
fancy in assigning the facts to the parts 
he would like them to play in the sketch. 

At least he 
himself as he 
Kaiserstrasse. 


made some such excuses to 
hurried along toward the 
The draught of universal 
that direction had left the 
almost deserted, but as he 
approached the thoroughfare he found all 


interest in 
other streets 
the ways blocked, and the horse-cars, or- 
dinarily so furiously headlong, arrested 
by the multiple ranks of spectators on 
the sidewalks. The avenue leading from 
the railway station to the palace was 
with garlands, and 
planted with the stems of young firs and 
birches. 


decorated flags and 
The doorways were crowded, 
and the windows dense with eager faces 
peering out of the draped bunting. The 
carriageway was kept clear by mild po 
licemen who now and then allowed one 
of the crowd to cross it. 

The crowd was made up mostly of wo- 
men and boys, and when Mareh joined 
them, they had already been waiting an 
hour for the sight of the princes who 
were of the 


kings always are to 


to bless them with a vision 
which 
men, 


faery race 


common He thought the people 
therefore able to bear 
the strain of expectation with patience 
better than a livelier race. They re- 
lieved it with no attempt at joking; here 
and dawned on a 
weary seemed an effect of 
than humor. There 
was so little of this, or else it was so well 
bridled by the solemnity of the occasion, 
that not a man,woman, or child laughed 


looked dull, and 


dim smile 
face, but it 


amiability rather 


there a 
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when a bareheaded maid-servant broke 
through the lines and ran down between 
them with a life-size plaster bust of the 
Emperor William in her arms: she ca: 
ried it like an overgrown infant, and in 
alarm at her conspicuous part she cast 
frightened looks from side to side wit} 

out arousing any sort of notice. Und: 

terred by her failure, a young dog, parted 
from his owner, and seeking him in tli 
crowd, pursued his search in a wild fligh 
down the guarded roadway with an ai 
of anxiety that in America would hav: 
won him thunders of applause, and al! 
sorts of kindly encouragements to greate) 
speed. But this German crowd witnessed 
his progress apparently without interest 
and without a sign of pleasure. They 
were there to the Prince - Regent 
arrive, and they did not suffer them 
selves to be distracted by any prelimi 
nary excitement. Suddenly the indetin 
able emotion which expresses the fulfi 

ment of expectation in a waiting crowd 
passed through the multitude, and befor 
he realized it March was looking into the 
friendly gray-bearded face of the Princ 

Regent, for the moment that his carriag: 
allowed in passing. It came first pre 
ceded by four outriders, and followed 
other simple equipages of Bavarian blue 
full of highnesses of all grades.  Besic« 
the Regent sat his daughter-in-law, the 
Princess Maria, her silvered hair framing 
a face as plain and good as the Regent’s, i! 
not so intelligent. 

He, in virtue of having been born 
Wiirzburg, is officially supposed to 
specially beloved by his fellow -towns 
men; and they now testified their atfe: 
tion as he whirled through their ranks 
bowing right and left, by what passes in 
Germany for a cheer. It is the word 
Hoch, forth from abdominal! 
depths, and dismally prolonged in a ho! 
low roar like that which the mob makes 
behind the scenes at the theatre befor 
bursting in visible tumult on the stage 
Then the crowd dispersed, and Mar 
came away wondering why such a kind|\ 
looking Prince-Regent should not hav 
given them a little longer sight of hin 
self, after they had waited so patient!) 
for hours to see him. But doubtless 
those countries, he concluded, the art of 
keeping the sovereign precious by suffe: 
ing him to be rarely and briefly seen is 
wisely studied. 

On his way home he resolved to con 


see 


groaned 
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fess Kenby’s presence ; 
soon as he 


and he did so as 
sat down to supper with his 
wife. ‘‘I ought to have told you the 
first thing after breakfast. But when I 
found you in that mood of having the 
place all to ourselves, I put it off.” 

‘You took terrible chances, my dear,” 
she said, gravely. 

‘And I have been terribly punished. 
You've no idea how much Kenby has 
talked to me about Mrs. Adding!” 
‘Well, per- 
haps you've suffered enough. But you 
can see now, can’t you, that it would have 
been awful if I had met him, and let out 
that I didn’t know he was here?” 

“Terrible. But if I had told, it would 
have spoiled the whole morning ; 


She broke out laughing. 


you 
couldn't have thought of anything else.” 

‘Oh, I don’t know,” she said, airily. 
‘What should you think if I told you I 
had known he was here ever since last 
night?” She went on in delight at the 
start he gave. ‘I saw him come into the 
hotel while you were gone for the guide- 
books, and I determined to keep it from 
you as long as I could; I knew it would 
worry you. We've both been very nice; 
and I forgive you,” she hurried on, ** be- 
cause [ve really got something to tell 
you.” 

‘Don’t tell me that Burnamy is here!” 

“Don't jump to conclusions! No, 
Burnamy isn’t here, poor fellow! And 
don’t suppose that I'm guilty of conceal- 
ment because I haven't told you before. 
[ was just thinking whether I wouldn't 
spare you till morning, but now I shall 
let you take the brunt of it. Mrs. Adding 
and Rose are here.” She gave the fact 
time to sink in, and then she added, ** And 
Miss Triseoe and her father are here.” 

‘What is the matter with Major Elt 
vin and his wife being here, too?” he 
mocked. ‘* Are they in our hotel?” 

‘No, they are not. They came to look 
or rooms while you were off waiting for 
the Prince-Regent, and Isaw them. They 
utended to go to Frankfurt for the ma- 
noeeuvres, but they heard that there was 
not even standing-room there, and so the 
veneral telegraphed to the Spanischer- 
Hof, and they all came here. As it is, he 
vill have to room with Rose, and Agatha 
ind Mrs. Adding will room together. I 
didn’t think Agatha was looking very 
well; she looked unhappy; I don't believe 
she’s heard from Burnamy yet; I hadn't 


a chance to ask her. And there’s some- 
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thing else that I'm afraid will fairly make 
you sick.” 

“Oh, no; go on. I don't think any- 
thing can do that, after an afternoon of 
Kenby’s confidences.” 

‘It’s worse than Kenby,” she said with 
asigh. ‘* You know I told you at Carls- 
bad I thought that ridiculous old thing 
was making up to Mrs. Adding.” 

Why of co- 

‘Don't be stupid, my dear! No, not 
Kenby: General Trisecoe. I wish you 
could have been here to see him paying 
her all sorts of silly attentions, and hear 
him making her compliments.” 

‘Thank you. I think I'm just as well 
without it. Did she pay him silly atten- 
tions and compliments, too?” 

*That’s the only thing that can make 
me forgive her for bis wanting her, She 
was keeping him at arm’s-length the 
whole time, and she was doing it so as 
not to make him contemptible before his 
daughter.” 

‘**It must have been hard. And Rose?” 

‘Rose didn’t seem very well. He 
looks thin and pale; but he’s sweeter than 
ever. She's certainly commoner clay than 


Rose. No, I wont say that! It’s nothing 


but General Triscoe’s being an old goose 


about her that makes her seem so, and it 
isn’t fair.” 

March went down to his coffee in the 
morning with the delicate duty of telling 
Kenby that Mrs. Adding was in town. 
Kenby seemed to think it quite natural 
she should wish to see the manceuvres, 
and not at all strange she should come to 
them with General Triscoe and his daugh- 
ter. He asked if March would not go 
with him to call upon her after breakfast, 
and as this was in the line of his own in- 
structions from Mrs. March, he went. 

They found Mrs. Adding with the Tris 
coes, and March saw nothing that was 
not merely friendly, or at the most fa- 
therly, in the general's behavior toward 
her. If Mrs. Adding or Miss Triscoe saw 
more, they hid it in a guise of sisterly af- 
fection for each other. At the most the 
general showed a gayety which one would 
not have expected of him under any con- 
ditions, and which the fact that he and 
Rose had kept each other awake a good 
deal the night before little 
adapted to call out. He joked with Rose 
about their room and their beds, and put 
on a comradery with him that was not a 
perfect fit, and that suffered by contrast 


seemed so 
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with the pleasure of the boy and Kenby 
in meeting. There was a certain ques 
in the attitude of Mrs. Adding till 
March helped Kenby to account for his 
presence; then she relaxed in an effect of 
so tacit 


tion 


security that words overstate it, 
and began to make fun of Rose. 
March tind that Miss Tris- 


coe looked unhappy, as his wife had said; 


could not 


he thought simply that she had grown 


plainer; but when he reported this, she 
lost her patience with him. In a girl, 
she said, plainness was unhappiness; and 


she wished to know when he would ever 
inch below the surface. 
She was sure that Agatha Triscoe had not 
heard from Burnamy since the Emperor's 
birthday; that she was at swords’-points 
with her father, and so desperate that she 
did not care what became of her. 


learn to look an 


He had left Kenby with the others, and 
now, wife had talked herself 
tired of them all, he proposed going out 


after his 
again to look about the city, where there 
was nothing for the moment to remind 
them of the presence of their friends or 
even of their existence. She answered 
that she was worrying about all those 
people, and trying to work out their prob- 
lem for them. He asked why she did not 
let them work it out themselves as they 
would have to do, after all her worry, 
and she said that where her sympathy 
had been excited she could not stop wor- 
rying, Whether it did any good or not, 
and she could not respect any one who 
could drop things so completely out of 
his mind as he could; she had never been 
able to respect that in him. 

But I don’t think 
it’s a question of moral responsibility ; it’s 
a question of mental it? 
Your consciousness isn’t built in thought- 


**T know, my dear. 
structure, isn’t 


tight compartments, and one emotion goes 
all through it, and sinks you; but I sim- 
ply close the doors and shut the emotion 
in, and keep on.” 

The faney pleased him so much that 
he worked it out in all its implications,and 
could not, after their long experience of 
each other, realize that she was not enjoy- 
ing the joke too, till she said she saw 
that he merely wished to tease. Then, 
too late, he tried to share her worry; but 
she protested that she was not worrying 
at all; that she cared nothing about those 
people: that nervous, she was 
tired; and she wished he would leave her, 
and go out alone. 


she was 
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He found himself in the street again, 
and he perceived that he must be walk 
ing fast when a called him by 
name, and asked him what his hurry was 
The voice was Stoller’s, who got into step 
with him and followed the first with a 
second question. 

‘**Made up your mind to 
manoeuvres with me?” 

His bluntness made it easy for Mare], 
to answer: I'm afraid my wife couldn't 
stand the drive back and forth.” 

**Come without her.” 

“Thank you. It’s very kind of you 
I'm not certain that I shall go at all. Ii 
I do, I shall run out by train, and tak: 
my chances with the crowd.” 

Stoller insisted no further. 
offence at the refusal of 
chose to show none. 


voice 


go to the 


He felt no 
his offer, 
He said, with the 
same abruptness as before, 

**Heard anything of that fellow since 
he left Carlsbad?” 

Burnamy?” 

**Mm.” 

“No.” 

‘Know where he is?” 

‘IT don’t in the least.” 

Stoller let another silence elapse whil 
they hurried on, before he said, ‘*I got 
to thinking what done—afterwards 
He wasn't to look out for mi 
he might suppose I knew what I 
about.” 

March turned his face and stared in 
Stoller’s, which he was letting hang for 
ward as he stamped heavily on. Had thie 
disaster proved less than he had feared 
and did he still want Burnamy’s help i: 
patching up the broken pieces; or did lv 
really wish to do Burnamy justice to his 
friend? 

In any case March's duty was clea: 
“T think Burnamy was bound to look 
out for you, Mr. Stoller, and I am glad 
to know that he saw it in the same light 

‘‘T know he did,” said Stoller with a 
blaze as from a long-smouidering fury 
‘and damn him, I’m not going to hav: 
it. I’m not going to plead the baby act 
with him, or with any man. You tell hin 
so, when you get the chance. You t 
him I don’t hold him accountable for any 
thing I made him do. Thatain’t business 
I don’t want him around me, any mort 
but if he wants to go back to the pay: 
he can have his place. You tell him | 


he 
bound 


Was 


stand by what I done; and it’s all right 
I hain’t done an) 


between him and me. 


i] 
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thing about it, the way I wanted him to 
help me to; I’ve let it lay, and I'm a-going 
to. I guess it ain’t going to do me any 
harm, after all; our people hain’t 
very long memories ; but if 
You tell him it’s all right.” 

‘IT don’t know where he is, Mr. Stol- 
ler, and I don’t know that 
the bearer of your message,” 

not ?” 

“Why, for one thing, I don't agree 
with you that it’s all right. 
stand 
Burnamy’s wrong doesn’t undo it 
understand, you don’t pardon it—” 

Stoller gulped and did not answer at 
Then he said: ‘‘I stand by what 
I done. T'm not going to let him say I 
turned him down for doing what I told 
him to, beeause I hadn't the sense to know 
what I was about.” 

* Ah, IL don’t think it’s a thing he'll 
like to speak of in any case,’ said Mareh. 

Stoller left him, at the corner they had 
reached, as abruptly as he had joined 
him, and March hurried back to his wife, 
and told her what had just passed be 
tween him and Stoller. 

She broke out: ** Well, I am surprised 
at you, my dear! 


got 


it is, let it. 


I care to be 


said March. 


Your choos 
ing to by the consequences of 


As l 


once, 


You have always ac 
cused me of suspecting people, and at- 
tributing bad motives; and here you've 
refused even to give the poor man the 
benefit of the doubt. He merely wanted 
to save his savage pride with you, and 
that’s all he wants to do with Burnamy. 
How could it hurt the poor boy to know 
that Stoller doesn’t blame him? Why 
should you refuse to give his message to 
Burnamy? I don’t want you to ridicule 
me for my conscience any more, Basil; 
Don't 
you think that a person can ever expiate 
an offence? Ive often heard you say 
that if any one owned his fault, he put it 
from him, and it was the same as if it 
hadn’t been; and hasn’t Burnamy owned 
up over and over again? I’m astonished 
at you, dearest.” 
March was in fact somewhat astonished 
himself in the light of her reasoning; 
but she went on with some sophistries 
that restored him to his self-righteousness. 
‘I suppose you think he has interfered 
with Stoller’s political ambition, and in- 
jured him that way. Well, what if he 
has? Would it be a good thing to have 
a man like that sueceed in_ politics? 
You're always saying that the low char- 


you're twice as bad as I ever was. 
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acter of our politicians is the ruin of 
the country; and IL am sure,” she added, 
with a prodigious leap over all the se 
quences, ‘‘that Mr. Stoller is acting no 
bly; and it’s your duty to help him re 
lieve Burnamy’s mind.” At the laugh 
he broke into she hurried to say, “ Or if 
you won't, I hope you'll not object to my 
doing so, for I shall, anyway!” 

She rose as if she were going to begin 
at once, in spite of his laughing; and in 
fact she had already a plan for coming to 


Stoller’s assistance by getting at Burnamy 


through Miss Triscoe. whom she suspect- 
There had 
been no chance for them to speak of him 
either that morning or the evening be 


ed of knowing where he was. 


fore,and after a great deal of controversy 
with herself in her husband's presence she 
decided to wait till they came naturally 
together the next morning for the walk 
to the Capuchin Chureh on the hill be 
youd the river, which they had agreed to 
take. She could not keep from writing 
a note to Miss Triseoe begging her to be 
sure to come, and hinting that she had 
something very important to speak of. 

She was not but she had been 
rather silly to do this, but when they met 
the girl confessed that she had thought 
of giving up the walk, and might not 
have come except for Mrs. March's note. 
She had come with Rose, and had left 
him with Mareh ; Mrs. Adding 
was coming later with Kenby and Gener- 
al Triscoe. 

Mrs. Mareh lost no time in telling her 
the great news; and if she had been in 
doubt before of the girl’s feeling for 


sure 


below 


sur 
She had the 
pleasure of seeing her flush with hope, 
and then the pain which was also a plea 
sure, of seeing her blanch with dismay. 

‘I don't know where Mrs. 
March. I haven't heard a word from 
him sinee that night in Carlsbad. I ex- 
pected—I didn’t know but you—” 

Mrs. March shook her head. She 
treated the fact skilfully as something to 
be regretted simply because it would be 
such a relief to Burnamy to know how 
Mr. Stoller felt. Of course they 
could reach him somehow; you could al 
ways get letters to people in Europe, in 
the end; and, in faet, it was altogether 
probable that he was that very instant 
in Wirzburg ; for if the New York- 
Paris Chronicle had wanted him to write 
up the Wagner operas, it would certainly 


namy she was now in none. 


he is, 


now 


| 
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want him to write up the manceuvres. 
She established his presence in Wiirzburg 
by such an irrefragable chain of reason- 
ing that, at a knock outside, she was just 
able to keep back a scream, while she ran 
to open the door. 
as in compliance 
ought to 


It was not Burnamy, 
with every nerve it 
been, but her husband, 
who tried to justify his presence by say- 


ha ve 


ing that they were all waiting for her 
and Miss Triscoe, and asked when they 
were coming. 

She frowned him silent, and then shut 
herself outside with him long enough to 
whisper, **Say she has got a headache, or 
anything you please; but don’t stop talk- 
ing here with me, or I shall go wild.” 
She then shut herself in again, with the 
effect of holding him accountable for the 
whole affair. 

LVI. 

General Triscoe could not keep his ir- 
ritation, at hearing that his daughter was 
not coming, out of the excuses he made 
to Mrs. Adding; he said again and again 
it must seem like a discourtesy to her. 
She gayly disclaimed any such notion; 
she would not hear of putting off their 
had been 
raining just long enough to give them a 
reasonable hope of a few hours’ drought, 
and they might 
spell 


excursion to another day; it 


not have another dry 

She slipped off her 
jacket after they started, and gave it to 
Kenby, but she let General Triscoe hold 
her umbrella over her, while he limped 
beside her. She seemed to March, as he 
followed with Rose, to be playing the two 
men off against each other, with an ease 
which he wished his wife could be there 
to see, and to judge aright. 

They crossed by the Old Bridge, which 
is of the earliest years of the seventh cen- 


for weeks. 


tury, between rows of saints whose statues 
surmount the piers. Some are bishops 
as well as saints; one must have been at 
Rome in his day, for he wore his long 
thick beard in the fashion of Michelange- 
lo’s Moses. He stretched out toward the 
passers two fingers of blessing and was 
unaware of the sparrow which had light- 
ed on them and was giving him the etfect 
of offering it to the public admiration. 
Squads of soldiers tramping by turned to 
look and smile, and the dull faces of citi- 
zens lighted up at the quaint sight. Some 
children stopped and remained very quiet, 
not to scare away the bird; and a cold- 
faced, spiritual - looking priest 


paused 
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among them as if doubting whether to 
rescue the absent-minded bishop from a 
situation derogatory to his dignity; but 
he passed on, and then the sparrow sud 
denly flew off. 

Rose Adding had lingered for the inci 
dent with March, but they now pushed 
on, and came up with the others at the 
end of the bridge, where they found them 
in question whether they had not better 
take a carriage and drive to the foot of 


the hill before they began their climb. 
March thanked them, but said he was 


keeping up the terms of his cure, and 
in all the walking he could. 
Rose begged his mother not to inelude 
him in the driving party ; he protested 
that he was feeling so well, and the walk 
was doing him good. His mother consent 
ed if he would promise not to get tired, 
and then she mounted into the two-span 
ner which had driven instinctively up to 
their party when their parley began, and 
General Triscoe took the place beside her, 
while Kenby with smiling patience seat 
ed himself in front. 

Rose kept on talking with March about 
Wiirzburg and its history, which it seem 
ed he had been reading the night before 
when he could not sleep. He explained 
‘*“We get little histories of the places 
wherever we go. ‘That's what Mr. Ken 
by does, you know.” 

**Oh, yes,” said March. 

‘**T don’t suppose I shall get a chance 
to read much _ here,” continued, 
‘with General Triscoe in the room. He 
doesn’t like the light.” 

‘Well, well. rather old, you 
know. And you mustn't read too much, 
Rose. It isn’t good for you.”’ 

‘I know, but if I don’t read, I think, 
and that keeps me awake worse. Of 
course I respect General Triscoe for be 
ing in the war, and getting wounded,” 
the boy suggested. 

‘A good many did it,” 
tempted to say. 

The boy did not notice his insinuation. 
‘*T suppose there were some things they 
did in the army, and then they couldn't 
get over the habit. But General Grant 
says in his Life that he never used a pro 
fane expletive.” j 

Does General Triscoe?” 

Rose answered reluctantly, “If any 
thing wakes him in the night, or if he 
can't make these German beds over to 
suit him 


was getting 


Rose 


March 


was 


‘*T see.” March turned his face to hide 
the smile which he would not have let the 
boy detect. He thought best not to let 
Rose resume his impressions of the gen- 
eral; and in talk of weightier matters 
they found themselves at that point of 
the climb where the carriage was waiting 
forthem. From this point they followed 
an alley through ivied garden walls, till 
they reached the first of the balustraded 
terraces which ascend to the crest of the 
hill where the church stands. Each ter- 
race is planted with syeamores, and the 
face of the terrace wall supports a_bass- 
relief commemorating with the drama of 
its life-size figures the stations of the 
Cross, 

Monks and priests were coming and 
going, and dropped on the steps leading 
from terrace to terrace were women and 
children on their knees in prayer. It was 
all richly reminiscent of pilgrim scenes in 
other Catholie lands; but here there was 
a touch of earnest in the Northern face 
of the worshippers which the South had 
never imparted. Even in the beautiful 
rococo interior of the church at the top 
of the hill there was a sense of something 
deeper and truer than mere ecclesiasti- 
cism; and March came out of it in a seri- 
ous muse which the boy at his side did 
nothing to interrupt. A vague regret 
tilled his heart as he gazed silently out 
over the prospect of river and city and 
vineyard, purpling together below the top 
where he stood, and mixed with this regret 
Was a vague resentment of his wife’s ab- 
sence. She ought to have been there to 
share his pang and his pleasure; they had 
so long enjoyed everything together that 
vithout her he felt unable to get out of 
either emotion all there was in it. 

The forgotten boy stole silently down 
the terraces after the rest of the party 
who had left him behind with March. 
At the last terrace they stopped and wait- 
ed; and after a delay that began to be 
iong to Mrs. Adding, she wondered aloud 
vhat could have become of them. 

Kenby promptly offered to go back and 
see, and she consented in seeming to re- 
fuse: “‘Itisn’t worth while. Rose has prob- 
ibly got Mr. March into some deep discus- 
sion, and they've forgotten all about us. 
But if you will go, Mr. Kenby, you might 
just remind Rose of my existence.” She 
et him lay her jacket on her shoulders be- 
fore he left her, and then she sat down on 
one of the steps, which General Triscoe 
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kept striking with the point of her um 
brella as he stood before her. 

‘I really shall have to take it from 
you if you do that any more,” 
laughing up in his face. 

He stopped. 


she said, 
serious.” 
‘*T wish I could 
you were serious, for a moment.” 

‘You may, if you think it will do you 
any good. But I don’t see why.” 

The general smiled, but with a kind of 
tremulous eagerness which 


believe 


might have 
been pathetic to any one who liked him. 
‘Do you know this is almost the first 
time I have spoken alone with you?” 

* Really, I hadn't noticed,” said Mrs. 
Adding. 

General Triscoe 
least, to a man who's had 
whether it wasn't intended.” 

Intended What do you 
mean, General Why in the 
world shouldn't you have spoken alone 
with me before?” 

He was not, with all his eagerness, 
ready to say, and while she smiled plea 
santly she had the look in her eyes of 
being brought 


laughed in rather a 
ghastly way. 


ell, that’s encouraging, 
at 


his doubts 


whom? 
Triscoe ? 


to bay and being pre 
pared, if it must come to that, to have the 
worst over, then and there. She was not 
half his age, but he was aware of her 
having no respect for his years; compared 
with her average American past as he 
understood it, his social place was much 
higher, but she was not in the least awed 
by it; in spite of his war record she was 
making him behave like a coward. He 
was in a false position, and if he had any 
one but himself to blame he had not her. 
He read her equal knowledge of these 
facts in the clear eyes that made him flush 
and turn his own away. 

Then he started with a quick ‘‘ Hello!” 
and stood staring up at the steps from the 
terrace above, where Rose Adding was 
staying himself weakly by a clutch of 
Kenby on one side and March on the other. 

His mother looked round and caught 
herself up from where she sat and ran 
toward him. ‘‘Oh, Rose!” 

“It’s nothing, mother,” he called to 
her, and as she dropped on her knees be 
fore him he sank limply against her. ‘‘ It 
was like what I had in Carlsbad; that’s 
all. Don’t worry about me, please!” 

‘Tm not worrying, Rose,” she said 
with courage of the same texture as his 
own. ‘* You've been walking too much. 
You must go back in the carriage with 
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us. Can't you have it come here?” she 
asked Kenby. 

* There's no road, Mrs. Adding. But 


if Rose would let me earry him 

*T ean walk,” the boy protested, try- 
ing to lift himself from her neck. 

mustn't.” She drew 
away and let him fall into the arms that 
put him. He the 
frail burden lightly to his shoulder, and 


no! vou 


Kenby round raised 
moved strongly away, followed by the 
eves of the spectators who had gathered 
about the little group, but who dispersed 
now, and went back to their devotions. 
March hurried after Kenby with Mrs. 
Adding, whom he told he had just missed 
for him, 
when Kenby came with her message for 


Rose and was looking about 


them. They made sure that he was no- 
where about the church, and then started 
At the see- 
ond or third station below they found the 


together down the terraces. 


boy clinging to the barrier that protected 
the bass-relief from the zeal of the devo- 
He looked white and sick, though 
he insisted that he was well, and when he 


tees 


turned to come away with them he reeled 
and would have fallen if Kenby had not 
eaught him. Kenby wanted to carry 
him, but Rose would not let him, and had 
made his way down between them. 


‘Yes, he 


has such a spirit,” she said, 


AN 
BY 


T was the hour of recess in the circus, 
the and evening 
performances, and Mr. Adams, the Liv- 
ing Skeleton, sat in his particular corner 


between afternoon 


of the side-show tent. Twenty specimen 
copies of a newspaper, appropriately en- 
titled Cupid's Arrow, had been thrust 
upon the attention of the circus, and Mr. 
Adams was eagerly reading an account 
of the marriage of his friend Miss Minerva 
Montague, the Lion The wed- 
ding had taken place in the lions’ cage, 


- Tamer. 


as the 
Skeleton wittily explained. Mr. Adams 
had been best man, and he felt a personal 


Interest 


or ‘at the residence of the bride,” 


in the comments of the press. 
Cupid's Arrow had a much fuller account 
of the ceremony than any other paper 

probably because its news was confined to 
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‘and I've no doubt he’s suffering now 
more from Mr. Kenby’s kindness than 
from He had one of 
these giddy turns in Carlsbad, though, 
and I shall certainly have a doctor see 
him.” 

* T think I should, Mrs. Adding,” said 
March, not too gravely, for it seemed to 


his own sickness. 


him that it was not quite his business to 
alarm her further, if she was herself tak 
ing the affair with that seriousness. He 
questioned whether she was taking it quite 
seriously enough, when she turned with 
a laugh, and called to General Triscoe 
who was limping down the steps of the 
last terrace behind them: 

**Oh, poor General Triscoe! I thought 
you had gone on ahead.” 

General Triscoe could not enter into 
the joke of being forgotten, apparently 
He assisted with gravity at the disposi 
tion of the party for the return, when 
they all reached the carriage. Rose had 
the place beside his mother, and Kenby 
wished March to take his with the gener 
al and let him sit with the driver; but he 
insisted that he would rather walk home, 
and he did walk till they had driven out 
of sight. Then he called a passing one 
spanner, and drove to his hotel in com 
fort and silence. 


[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 
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affairs matrimonial—consequently most 
of the attaches of the circus were amusing 
themselves, out of business hours, by read 
ing descriptions of their own peculiari 
ties. Miss Lena Goodale, the Fat Lady, 
had been the only bridemaid at thi 
brilliant social function, and she followed 
line of the newspaper with a 
gantic forefinger which completely coy 
ered up everything but the one word sli 
was intent upon at the moment. 
seemed to derive much amusement fron 
the journalistic point of. view, and made 
sonorous comments on the ability of 1 


each 


She 


porters in general. Finally her larg: 
utterance and robust laughter got on 
Mr. Adams’s nerves to such an extent 


that he quietly went into the adjoini 


tent, which was a repository for theatri 


| 
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cal toggery. The Skeleton was on per- 
fectly friendly terms with all the tent- 
dwellers, but his make-up was more re- 
fined than theirs, and the unexpurgated 
conversation and noisy mirth of the other 
freaks often jarred on his sensibilities. 
Mr. Adams considered a very 
brilliant and witty companion, as well as 
a perfect gentleman. 
recognized 


was 


His literary tastes 
were by his associates as 
something quite unusual, his claim to 
intellectuality being justified by the pos- 
session of a volume of Longfellow’s po- 
ems and a copy of Bartlett's Familiar 
VYuotations, from both of which sources 
of poesy he was wont to quote freely. 
Indeed, Mr. Adams's wit and wisdom 
were recognized and acknowledged by 
the normal the abnormal alike. 
Though he chafed against the fate which 
had driven him to the show, he 
bowed to the inevitable, and even shook 
hands with it, determining to make the 
most of a career for which nature had so 
well equipped him. 


and 


side 


To earn a living he 
had only to be thin, and as that required 
no effort on his part, an overworked la- 
borer might well have envied him. And 
vet, although sitting on a velvet throne 
and exchanging badinage with visitors 
was not physically exhausting, it was ut- 
terly abhorrent to the Living Skeleton. 
He would rather have been a normal 
stoker than the abnormal king of the 
ring in the sideshow. What he was 
able to save from his earnings went out 
toasmall Western town and paid for the 
education of his little nephew, who was 
to be brought up in ignorance of the 
means whereby his unknown uncle 
helped support him. Altogether, Mr. 
Adams’s existence was not so careless 
and happy as it might have seemed to an 
unthinking observer; and in moments of 
despondency he congratulated himself on 
the fact that an unsound heart probably 
would prevent his being on exhibition 
many more vears, 

The marriage of his friend Minerva 
Montague had brought home to him 
afresh his own loneliness. Nature had 
cut him out for single life, for though he 
was quite capable of feeling love and de- 
siring matrimony, he was sufficiently in- 
telligent to realize that he could inspire 
no deeper feeling than pitying contempt 
or good-humored friendliness. 

He was thinking of all these things as 
he sat shrivelled up in a corner of the 
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robing-room tent soaking himself in the 
sentimentality of Cupid’s Arrow. One 
department was entirely devoted to mateh 
making, and Mr. Adams pored over it 
with envious and Here 
Was a gentleman with honorable inten 
tions, who desired to correspond with a 
brunette of twenty-one. There 


romantic eves. 


was 


blonde of thirty, sighing for the address 
and the addresses of a good-tempered 


widower, to whom she might write and 
pour out ‘all that was in her heart to 
speak.” Here was a concise list of the 
requirements of a kind and affectionate 
young man, who frankly declared that 
his object was matrimony. 

Suddenly an inspiration came to Mr. 
Adams. Why was not this the place 
for him to put in communication 
with some congenial soul to whom the 
heart-bursts of a repressed nature would 
be beautiful and appealing? His object 
was not matrimony. He would never 
see his spiritual affinity, but a commun 
ion of soul might be established between 
them. One would 
him like a normal human being. 
would have had his romance. 

Mr. Adams's emotional heart battered 
at his ribs, causing his tight-fitting jersey 
to vibrate visibly. 


be 


person have treated 


He 


He produced a pen 
cil from his twelve-inch belt, and picking 
up a serap of paper from the débris 
around him, he experimented with his 
notice. It would go in with similar no- 
tices under the heading ‘* Pulse-Beats,” 
but he must make it plain that though 
his intentions were strictly honorable, 
they were by no means matrimonial. He 
decided upon the following: 


‘““An unmarried gentleman of thirty- 
two wishes to correspond with a lady of 
suitable For various reasons the 
gentleman finds it impossible to offer his 
hand, but his heart he extends gladly, 
asking only for communion of soul, and 
for a sympathy and understanding which 
may later blossom into love. Cireum 
Stances make it impossible for him ever 
to appear before the lady in the flesh.” 


age. 


The last sentence appealed to Mr. Ad- 
ams’s sense of humor. His latent senti 
mentality was salted by a wit which made 
him always enjoy his own society. 

He next recognized the desirability of 
appending an assumed signature to this 
masterly advertisement for a twin soul. 
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He racked his brains and his Bartlett for 
some combination of names which would 
prove a suitable and, if possible, poetic 
He found it difficult to resist 
the appropriateness of ** A. Longfellow,” 
| pain to his pun-loving 


disguise. 
and it gave real 
soul to put aside the possibilities contain- 
Finally, out of 
compliment to a favorite poet, he fixed 
** Harold Childe.” 
fee demanded for a notice of ** sixty-odd 
words,” 


ed in the word Bonypart. 


upon He enclosed the 
and requesting that any answers 
to his advertisement should be forwarded 
Any 
would-be correspondents were to write to 


to the enclosed address of a friend. 


him simply ** 

Never was an Only Living Skeleton 
more witty and brilliant than Mr. Adams 
proved himself during exhibition hours 
He gave a picturesque ac- 
count of the recent wedding to those who 
were so unfortunate as not to have been 
‘The only mistake we made 
was in not having the Siamese Twins to 


Care of Cupid's Arrow.” 


that night. 


present, 


come after the benediction,” he said, re- 
gretfully. ‘You see,they’d have done 
instead of the A-men.” 

After he had given the audience time 
to appreciate this subtle jest, he turned to 
the Fat Lady, who, by way of a foil, in- 
habited the adjoining platform. 

‘I guess Lena Goodale would like to 
be a good deal leaner,” he said, winking 
confidentially at the audience, ‘* or, as the 
puts it, ‘Oh, that 
this too, too solid flesh would melt!” 


immortal Shakspere 

He pointed at Miss Goodale’s adipose 
deposit, and delivered himself of this frank 
criticism with an air of spontaneity, as if 
he had not indulged in the same familiar 
quotation on an average of twice a day 
She, as usual, re- 
plied that it was mighty lucky for her that 
her flesh wouldn't melt, and a chorus of 
appreciative mirth broke from Shakspere- 
an scholars,who kindly explained the al- 
Decid- 
edly, Mr. Adams appealed to the culti- 


for the last five years. 


lusion to their unlettered friends. 


vated classes. It was his wit quite as 
much as his physical peculiarity that 
made him, as the posters proclaimed, 


‘one of the most amusing freaks of our 
Creator.” 

He next leaned 
conscientious sight-seer, who had armed 
herself with an opera-glass through which 
she was staring at a distant dwarf. 

‘*Do vou see the young lady over yon- 
der, madam?” he inquired. ‘‘She is the 


over and addressed a 
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maiden addressed by the poet in 
immortal verses beginning 


” 


‘Three ears she grew in sun and shower.’ 


This was distinctly above the heads of 
his audience, but familiarity with the clas 
sics is always impressive. 

‘That Skeleton is just as refined as he 
can be,” a nasal voice proclaimed loudly. 
**[ tried to make Edie come in to the side 
show to-day, jest to show her what a per 
fect gentleman he is, but she was afraid 
it warn’t high-toned, so she staid in the 
big tent to hear the concert.” 

Mr. Adams overheard this tribute, and 
his heart bounded with pleasure. He 
recited two the “Skeleton in 
Armor” for the benefit of his admirer, im 
personating the ‘* fearful guest” by ex 
tending his fleshless palms and opening 
his cavernous eyes to their widest limits. 

Cupid's Arrow was published only 
once a week, and for six long days Mr. 
Adams was forced to wait in patience. 
Meanwhile he occupied himself in com 
mitting to memory various time-worn se 
lections from different love-poems. These 
he rehearsed to his audiences with great 
impressiveness, secretly longing for thie 
time when he should find one apprecia 
tive if unseen listener to whom he could 
pour out the familiarities of Mr. Bartlett 
in a more personal way. 

At last Cupid’s Arrow appeared, con 
taining his advertisement for a congenial 
soul. His long-felt want was now known 
to the world, and all he could do was to 
wait a few days and see if the supply fol- 
lowed the demand. On Thursday even 
ing, after the close of the exhibition, he 
went to his friend’s house, which fortunate 
ly was not far from the circus-grounds, to 
see if any mail had arrived for Harold 
Childe, Esq. His friend was away for a 
few weeks, which made it easier for Mr. 
Adams to carry on his spiritual intrigue 
A bundle of 
letters was handed him by the shrivelled 
care-taker, who had been given instruc 
tions to show every courtesy to the Living 
Skeleton during his stay in town. 


verses of 


without being questioned. 


The 
cireus was soon to leave its present res! 
ing-place and proceed to Boston, and M) 


Adams left his next address in the old 


woman’s hands, with instructions to for 
ward all future communications. Then he 
thanked her, and hurried out to the near- 
est lamp-post, where with trembling fin 
gers he began to open his letters. 


These 
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proved to be chiefly advertisements and 
circulars, and eager as the Skeleton was 
to find something of a more sentimental 
nature, he could not help smiling as he 
threw away a recommendation to take 
obesity pills. A more personal reply 
stated that the writer would be pleased to 
have ‘‘harold give her a Bike,” and if he 
was ever in Waterloo, Iowa, Thursday 
was her evening out. 

Mr. Adams destroyed this billet-dowsr 
with a groan, and hastened to tear open 
the note he had instinctively saved till 
the last because of its pretty shaded pen- 
manship and violet envelope. 


**Mr. CHILDE,—I am emboldened to re- 
ply to your notice in Cupid’s Arrow be- 
cause you are so different from all the 
It is beautiful of you to want to 
write to a lady without any wish to mar- 
ry her or any desire to see her, and that 
is why I feel that I can answer without 
being thought to be unladylike. 

had any gentlemen 
young ladies do, and 


otuers. 


I have 
friends, like 
most I've never 
had occasion to consider the question of 
My life is real sad and 
lonely, and, oh, Mr. Childe, it is just won- 
derful that you should want a twin soul 
to write to, because that’s just what I 
wanted all my life, and never 
thought to find! The folks I live with 
don’t understand me, but I have a sort 
of feeling that you would. I don’t want 
to get married, but it would make me 
real happy to write to a gentleman like 
you, for I know your intentions are what 
they call honorable. Do you know those 
elegant verses beginning, I could not 
love thee near so much loved I not honor 
more? I do hope you like poetry. I 
think it’s beautiful. I shall be so happy 
if you really want to correspond with 
me. Mr. Childe, you must write me all 
about your life, and how you look, and 
whether you have ever loved before. I 
wonder where you live. Perhaps ’way 
out on those Western plains where there 
are no ladies and the life is so rough. I 
have heard about it from some cowboys, 
as they are called. If you write to me 
of Mrs. Mattie Sanborn, 1479 
Washmont Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
I will get your letter. 
from your friend, 
GRACIE MONTGOMERY.” 


never 


getting married, 


have 


in care 


So no more now 


Mr. Adams's heart was beating so fast 
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that he had to cling to the lamp-post for 
support. He never had been so happy 
in his life. He had found a friend, and 
she lived in the very city the circus was 
next to visit! He felt that he must not 
dwell too much on that fortunate acci 
dent, for he realized the undesirability 
of ever meeting his unknown correspond 
ent. Their letters, however, could be 
exchanged with greater frequency. His 
responsive and affectionate heart expand 
ed at the thought of her. even though 
he realized her mental inferiority. But 
heart, not intellect, was what he craved 
now. 

He hurried back to the tent with the 
scented missive pressed to his heart, and 


while all his companions slept, the happy 


lover lay on his stomach in the sawdust, 
and in the patch of brillianey cast by a 
dark-lantern wrote his first love-letter. 
The scene was not without a certain dra- 
matie pathos. An occasional howl or 
growl from the menagerie broke the still- 
ness of the night, and the heavy breath- 
ing of the Fat Lady behind a neighboring 
partition told that she slept the sleep of 
the corpulent. But Mr. Adams wrote on, 
unconscious of his surroundings, feeling 
only that he was saying things he never 
had said before, to a woman who would 
understand. He wrote of the distant 
Western home from which he was exiled, 
and of his little nephew. He told her 
that he had heart-disease, and that the 
doctors had said he could never live to 
grow old. Then he quoted some appro- 
priate lines from his usual fountain of 
wisdom, which was close at hand. Fi- 
nally he begged his ladylove to send 
him her photograph. ‘* As for me, I am 
rather slender,” he wrote, shaking with 
enjoyment of his own wit; my 
hair is quite thin. I have large dark 
eyes, and though no one has ever called 
me handsome, a good many people have 
thought me worth looking at.” 

It was two o'clock before Mr. Adams 
slept, but it was happiness that kept him 


“even 


awake, and his first conscious emotion in 
the morning was a throb of unaccustomed 
joy. He whistled made a toilet 
which the exigencies of his peculiar case 
required should be as slight as possible, 
a combination suit of pink silk being his 
most important garment. Mr. Adams's 
high spirits infected the whole side-show. 
The man with the India-rubber skin had 
been to a party the night before, and the 


as he 


vm 
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Skeleton enlarged upon that fact to all 
the visitors that came to the tent 

“This is my friend Mr. Mackintosh,” 
he said, waving his bony hand toward 
the corner the India-rubber Man 
was pulling out his skin and snapping it 


where 


back again, much as if he were stretching 
molasses candy. ‘*‘He went to a ball 

night— India-rubber ball—and 
they had an India-rubber band to play 
for them.” 


last an 


Then he pointed to an aleove hung 
with red draperies, where, on a_plush- 
covered pedestal, rested the head and 
shoulders of awoman. She might have 
served for the lay-figure in a hair-dress- 
‘And now let me 
introduce the Animated Bust,” he con- 
tinued. ‘This lady is said to resemble 
the Queen of Spain.” (The Bust sim- 
pered waxily, and heaved a billowy bo- 
som.) 


er’s shop window. 


‘So striking is the resemblance 
that when the Cuban troubles began she 
found it impossible to take walks in the 
public streets.” So Mr. Adams's facile 
tongue ran on, but he scarcely knew what 
he was saying. 

The next day the cireus pulled up 
stakes and proceeded to Boston, where the 
tent was pitched for a fortnight’s stay. 
Two days later a long letter arrived en- 
closing the photograph of a pretty young 
girl holding a bunch of flowers. 

‘*Wear my picture next your heart, 
dear Harold,” Gracie wrote, at the end 
of a long and confidential letter, which 
was dripping with sentiment and running 
over with sympathy. ‘But you must 
not care for me only on account of my 
looks. I want to be loved for what I am. 
I want you to tell me you would care for 
me just as much if I were homely.” 

He did tell her so that night, in words 
of all the poets blended, but he secretly 
rejoiced that she was beautiful and young. 

After this the correspondence flourish- 
ed and grew stronger, letters flew thick 
and fast; but it was not until the fort- 
night had nearly elapsed that Mr. Adams 
confessed to being in the same city that 
enshrined his divinity. He knew that 
if Gracie were to see him she could not 
fail to be horrified, yet the desire to 
see her was gradually overcoming him. 
Finally he wrote urging her to appoint a 
time and place some evening where they 
might meet for the first and last time; 
but he privately intended to conceal him- 
self where he could see and not be seen. 
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‘* Yes, Harold, it is best for us to meet.” 
she wrote. ‘‘I've got something to tell] 
you, but, oh, you must promise to love 
me just as much afterwards! I ain't a 
bit afraid of not caring for you. Any one 
that can write the kind of letters you do 
must be a lovely gentleman. Be in the 
arbor in the Public Garden at half past 
eight Saturday night. Ill be there, for 
oh, ve got so much to say to you!” 

‘*“My little Gracie! My dear little 
girl!” apostrophized Mr. Adams, kissing 
her picture rapturously. ‘* On Saturday, 
June 29, at 8.30 P.M., ‘though you'll not 
see me’ (Gracie), ‘ 


I shall look upon your 
face.’ 


I shall hide among the stalks and 
stems, and you will think me faithless 
Better so.” The melodramatic mood pass 
ed, and Mr. Adams blessed his lucky stars 
that Gracie had happened to select an 
evening when the side-show closed early. 

When the night arrived the Living 
Skeleton donned citizen's dress. He put 
on three pairs of trousers and four coats, 
stuffing himself out to as near norma! 
proportions as possible, in case his fee! 
ings should so run away with him that 
he could not resist rushing into the sum 
mer-house. He felt conscious of his un 
accustomed size as he pulled a sheltering 
glove over his emaciated claw,wrapped a 
muffler around his pipe-stem throat, and 
pulled his soft hat well down over his 
vars. Thus equipped, he looked into his 
hand-mirror with considerable satisfac- 
tion. The triumph of art over nature 
seemed as complete as his physical defi 
ciencies would allow. 

As he approached the flowery tryst his 
heart began to beat so violently that he 
was obliged to pause in order to recover 
and compose himself. Then he crept 
stealthily toward the leafy bower. Sev 
eral affectionate couples were sitting on 
the garden benches, in attitudes which 
made it impossible,as Mr. Adams mur 
mured to himself, to guess what belonged 
to which. He walked with so airy a tread 
that whoever was in the summer-hous 
would imagine herself alone. The bower 
was on one of the least-frequented patiis 
in the garden, and formed an umbrageous 
tunnel through which stray pedestrians 
might wander. Mr. Adams pushed aside 
the leaves that grew over the lattice-work 
and put his large eye to one of the inte: 
stices. There, on a rustic seat, her head 


framed in a tangle of green foliage, was 
Miss Lena Goodale, the Fat Lady. 


AN 


Mr. Adams's brain refused to work. He 
thought vaguely that it was very incon- 
venient and annoying of her to select 
this one time and spot to take root 
among the roses, but no explanation of 
her presence entered his head. The next 
minute a man came sauntering along the 
path and passed into the summer-house. 
The thorns on the neighboring rose-bush- 
es were piercing the Skeleton’s arms and 
legs, but all physical discomfort was for- 
gotten in the excitement with which he 
watched the proceedings in the arbor. 

No sooner had the man’s figure darken- 
ed the doorway than the Fat Lady arose 
with difficulty, and endeavored to throw 
herself at his feet. ‘‘Oh, forgive me for 
not tellin’ you the worst !” cried, 
‘Here Tam. This is me. Jam Gracie 
Montgomery.” 

Mr. Adams almost lost his balance at 
these words, but he clutched the stem of 
the rose-bush with his hand, and kicked 
against its pricks. The stranger tried to 
back out again, but with surprising agili- 
ty the Fat Lady laid massive hands upon 
him,and would not let him go. 

‘*Oh, don’t look at me like that!” she 
entreated. ‘‘ Only speak to me! Only 
say you ain't too disgusted to love me! 
Oh, Td ought to have told you before! 
in the circus. the Fat 
Lady!” Her gigantic frame was begin- 


she 


uing to heave with approaching sobs. 
‘‘And is it really thou?” she went on, 
looking lovingly at her victim. 
‘** No, it isn’t,” the man replied, briefly, 


trying to wrench himself free. But he 
reckoned without his hostess. His strength 
was as that of a mosquito in the power- 
ful arms of the lady who was welcoming 
him to her bower. 

‘Wait; you must listen to me,” she 
said, in so tragic a voice that Mr. Adams 
could hardly believe it came from his old 
friend. 

‘*T won't listen. You've made a mis- 
take.” the stranger insisted, making one 
more struggle for freedom. ‘‘I declare, 
it’s not safe for a man to be out alone!” 

“You're not alone, darling,” Gracie 
Montgomery responded, tenderly. ‘* Jam 
here, and you'll get used to me in a little 
while. Oh, Harold, I sent you that pic- 
ture because it looked just like what I’ve 
always wanted to look like, but after I'd 
sent it I was real unhappy, and I thought 
I'd rather have you stop carin’ about me 
than keep on lovin’ that girl in the photo. 
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Of course I'd oughtn’'t to have said it was 
me, but if I'd told you how I really look 
ed, you'd never have written to me again, 
and your letters were so beautiful! I've 
got them, anyway, and I'll keep ‘em all 
my life. They're perfectly lovely, all full 
of just what people say in novels, and 
you wrote ‘em to me, Harold—to me, the 
Fat Lady, and you so handsome and fine 
and noble—” 

At last the stranger succeeded in break 
ing away from the sentimental monstrosi- 
ty, who, after one futile effort at recap- 
ture, sank back on the inadequate bench, 
wailing: ‘‘Oh, Harold, you wouldn't ever 
have known I was the Fat Lady! You 
didn't use to think I was the Fat Lady!” 

** Madam,” said the stranger, with some 
feeling, “‘I have never for a moment 
doubted that you are the Fat Lady. 
Good-evening, madam ;” and he abruptly 
left the arbor. 

Poor Mr. Adams sank to the earth and 
groaned softly. He felt vaguely that a 
little later he might be able to see the 
humor of the present situation, but just 
now it was altogether tragic, as the ele- 
phantine sobs from the summer - house 
testified. Poor Gracie Montgomery! Her 
heart was broken Lying there on 
his spinal column, looking up at the stars, 
Mr. Adams went over the whole episode 
of his correspondence, and now in the 
light of discovery he wondered that he 
had not suspected the truth. He had 
noticed that the Fat Lady had frequently 
borrowed his Bartlett of late, but he had 
not associated that fact with Gracie Mont- 
gomery’s familiar quotations. He had 
merely thought how beautiful and sym- 
bolic it was that the tastes of his lady- 
love were so like his own. If only Gracie 
had died, he could have endured the loss, 
but she had never even lived. Mr. Adams 
ground his teeth when he thought of the 
kisses he had showered on the Fat Lady's 
letters. He sobbed silently into the grass, 
and then suddenly his sobs turned to quiet 
laughter. The situation was sad to him 
and to her, but to an impartial observer 
it would be intensely amusing, and Mr. 
Adams had the faculty of getting out of 
himself for a moment and viewing the 
situation impersonally. Perhaps it served 
him right, after all. Neither sentiment 
nor tragedy was for Living Skeletons. 

Then he thought of the Fat Lady, and 
his gallant soul determined that she at 


least should never have the humiliation 


too! 


} 
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of knowing the truth. He would even 
set himself the painful task of writing 
one more letter, which should 
round out her love-atfair with a touching 
completeness. 

Mr. Adams waited until long after the 
sobs in the arbor had ceased and he had 
heard the heavy footfall crunch noisily 
into the distance. 


Gracie 


Then he went back to 
Once more he wrote a 
love-letter by the light of his lantern and 
to the accompaniment of waking and 
sleeping beasts, but the breathing of the 
Fat Lady was not heard to-night. 


the cireus tent. 


Gracik,—This is the last letter 
you will ever get from me. _ I have sud- 
denly been taken very ill, and the doctor 
says I cannot live more than a few hours. 
Even now you are waiting for me in the 
summer-house, wondering why I do not 
come. You say, *‘ He cometh not.’ 

‘But think me not faithless. With 
my dying breath I declare my love for 
you—for you, whatever you are, whoever 
you are—who wrote the letters that lie 
under my pillow now. Dying, I salute 
you. Perhaps in a happier land than 
this our souls may recognize each other. 
In the words 
Fare thee well; and if for- 
ever, still forever fare thee well. 
HAROLD.” 


*Good-by, my Gracie. 
of the poet, 


Your adoring 


Mr. Adams was much moved by his 
own eloquence. His keen imagination 
pictured the impassioned lover tossing 
on his couch of pain, and he forgot for 
the moment that his dying hero was only 
a Living Skeleton. 

The next day both Miss Goodale and Mr. 
Adams seemed languid and dispirited, and 
the other freaks decided that an evening's 
outing did not agree with either of their 
friends. Mr. Adams destroyed the bundle 
of letters and the photograph he had been 
cherishing for the last few weeks, and 
tried to put the humiliating and painful 
episode behind him forever. 

Two days later Miss Goodale received 
her last love-letter. Mr. Adams knew the 
exact hour when it had been read, for the 
Fat Lady's cheeks were more swollen 
than usual with crying, though there was 
an elation in her bearing and a pride and 


light in her eyes which was infinitely 
touching Just before the exhibition 
hour arrived she shuffled over to Mr. 


Adams, who was sitting—a woe-begone 
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heap of bones—in a patch of sunlight 
His head ached, and he felt tired and sick 
—wearied to the marrow by the monot- 
onous round of existence which was slow- 
ly wearing away his life. He passed his 
hand over his aching brow, and sighed as 
he thought of the old jokes he must re 
peat for the thousandth time in a few 
minutes. 

‘*Mr. Adams,” the Fat Lady said, sud 
denly, ‘‘ have you ever been in love?” 

The Skeleton looked at her a moment: 
then he laughed. 
ideal,” he said. 
ale?” 

‘Oh, yes!” she exclaimed, fervently, 
pressing her hand to the mountain of 
flesh that was piled on top of her ro 
mantic heart. ‘‘I have had what you 
might call a past, Mr. Adams—a beautiful 
past. It’s all over now, but I shall be 
happier for it all my life, though I am 
very sad to-day.” Her poor red 
overflowed, but she smiled bravely. 

** There, there!” Mr. Adams said, patting 
her kindly on the back: ** you must con 
trol yourself. The people are coming in, 
and we must take our places.” 

He sprang nimbly to his platform, and 
endeavored to distract attention from the 
Lady with a Past by calling out to the 
people that were pouring in: ‘* Walk 
right up, ladies and gentlemen, and kindly 
give your attention to Exhibit A! A for 
Adams; I'm Mr. Adams! Come and see 
my exhibition of the X-rays. All the 
bones of the human frame exposed to 
view !” 

‘There, Edie, didn’t I tell you he was 
jest as quick an’ cute as he could be?” 
cried a triumphant voice. ‘** An’ what's 
more, he’s a perfect gentleman. I say 
he’s a perfect gentleman,’ Mr. Adams's 
admirer repeated, looking defiantly at the 
Fat Lady, as if fearing the contradiction 
of Exhibit B. 

But the Lady with a Past only amend 
ed the statement by saying, heartils 
‘*Indeed he’s a good, kind man, Mr. 
Adams is. There ain’t a better 
wheres.” 

She was quite unconscjous of the little 
sting her words planted in the Skeleton’s 
sensitive heart. But in her eyes there 
had been only one who could bear with 
out abuse the grand old name of Perfect 
Gentleman, 


‘Yes, once—with an 
‘*Have you, Miss Good 


eyes 


any 


“Defamed by every charlatan, 
And soiled with all ignoble use.” 
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A CHAPTER 


STORMING 


FROM THE LIFE 


BY 


N' ) soldier of the North or South in the 
AN civil war suffered so unjustly in repu 
tation as did General Forrest by reason 
of the catastrophe which occurred at the 
storming of Fort Pillow on the 12th of 
April, 1864. The official records and the 
evidence of both the Union and Confed- 
erate sides are now available, and from 
these it can be made clear, to one capable 
of reasoning without prejudice, that in 
stead of being responsible for the great 
loss of life in the capture of this strong 
hold, Forrest did everything whieh a hu 
mane commander could have to 
prevent it. On the other hand, it can be 
made equally clear that the misfortunes 
viich befell this garrison were due in 


JOHN A 


done 


great measure to the woful incompetency 
f the officers in command of the naval 
ind military forees of the United States 
Vlien the assault was made. 

At a point about forty miles in a direct 
ne northward from Memphis, a bar of 
sand and mud stretches from the Arkan 
sas bank of the Mississippi so far across 
XCIX.—No 
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FORT PILLOW. 


GENERAL N 


OF 


B. FORREST 


WYETH, MD 


this mighty stream that the steamboat 
channel runs to the Tennessee 
Just opposite the ** point” of this 
bar, emptying into the Mississippi from 
the east, and almost perpendicular to its 


close 
shore. 


course, is a small sluggish stream known 
as Coal Creek. In the angle of junction 
of this creek with the river, and streteh- 


ing along the south shore of the estuary, 
and the river as well, there is a high clay 
bluff which slants rather sharply (yet not 
precipitately) from the crumbling edge 
above, some seventy-five to one hundred 


feet, to the water-line below. 
low constructed 
bluff. 

The fortifications 
separate 


Fort Pil 


was this angular 


Onl 


consisted of three 
The most ex 
terior, which at the greatest convexity 
was about six 


river, extended 


lines of works 


hundred yards from the 
from the bank of Coal 
Creek above to the blutf of the river be 
low, a distance of nearly two miles. 
Within this, and immediately in front of 


the fort which was stormed, a second de 


Picking off the Federals at Fort Pillow 
| 
| 
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fence, or redoubt covering about two 
acres of ground, was constructed along 
the crest Of a commanding The 
third, and strongest of all, where the Fed 
eral troops made their last stand, was a 


small fort built in the angle of junction 
of the creek and river, and extended in 
irregular semicireular outline from blutf 
to bluatf Krom one end of this horse 
shoe to the other, as measured along the 
edge of the bank, the distance was about 
seventy vards and along the parapet, 
from end to end, about one hundred and 
twenty vards rhe earth-work was six 
feet high and eight feet thick. Exterior 
to this was a ditch twelve feet wide and 
eight feet deep. At six places there 
were protected openings through which 
as many Cannon commanded the ap 
proaches 

Along the face or slope of the bluff, 
above and below, and about seventy-five 
vards distant from each end of the em 
bankment, rifle-pits had been constructed 
to the water's edge, for defending the ap 
proaches from either direction, and to 
shelter sharpshooters while firing upon 
boats on the river From the edge of the 
ditel) eastward along the bank of Coal 
Creek, for a distance of about one hun- 
dred and tifty feet, the surface of the 
earth descends eradually, and then more 
abruptly into a ravine, which half encir 
cles the fort on this side and opens into 
the Coal Creek blutf 

On the south side of Fort Pillow is an 
other depression, the deeper st portion of 
which is about four hundred and fifty 
feet from the parapet At the time of the 
battle several rows of low cabins, or 
shanties, occupied this ravine from the 
river-bank to a point almost opposite the 
centre of the fort in front. These strue 
tures were used for storehouses, and as 
barracks for the white soldiers of the g@ar- 
rison. Within the fort proper and near 
the bank were erected a number of tents, 
with plank floors covered with dry straw, 
for the use of the negro troops 

In the rear of the fort the slope of the 
bluff was covered with trees and bushes 
whieh had been cut down, leaving the 
stumps, logs, and brush half buried in 
the mud, with here and there a tree still 
standing Below the fort the bank had 
been cleared to enable steamboats to land 
vith safety Beyond the Coal Creek ra 
vine to the north and east, and in front of 
the fort for two-thirds of its extent, the 


contour of the ground is broken into a 
series of irregular hilloeks or knolls, with 
intervening depressions or gullies. Many 
of these elevations are as high as that 
upon Which Fort Pillow was erected, and 
vary in distance from one to four lin 
dred yards from the parapet. For this 
latter distance in every direction the trees 
had been felled and the undergrowth evi 
away, so that an enemy could not ap 
proach without exposure. 

At daylight on the morning of April 
12, Forrest's mounted troops took the 
Union outposts completely by surprise 
and assailed them with such impetuosits 
that the first line of fortifications was 
taken and the Confederate advance estab 
lished within gunshot range of the int 
rior fort with searcely the loss of a man 

Brigadier-General Chalmers, with po: 
tions of Bell's and MeCulloch’s brigades 
in advance, soon lad the fort investe: 
and under a brisk fire from all sides 
enabled Wilson’s regiment, by a brilliant 
charge, to drive the Federals out of thy 
middle redoubt, whieh the Confederates 
occupied and held. General Forrest no 
detailed 300 of his most expert riflemies 
as sharpshooters, and these were directed 
to approach as close to the fort as POssibit 
and from behind stumps and logs to pic 
off any of the Federals who exposed 
themselves. Enght hundred men were 
placed under Colonel Robert MeCulloch 
to attack from the south, while Genera 
Tvree H. Bell was given an equal nun 
ber to assail from the north, or Coal Creek 
side. A eareful reconnoissance had con 
vineed Forrest that if he could place his 
assaulting columns in the two ravines 
which almost encircled the fort, he would 
have the garrison at his merey. Here t 
artillery of the enemy could not be suf! 
ciently depressed to strike them, and the) 
would be comparatively safe from t] 
batteries of the gunboat New Era, whic 
from its position in the Mississippi Rive: 


was throwing its shells first above and 


then below the fort, directing its fire 
indicated by signals from the fort. © 


ders were given to MeCulloel’s brigade 


to rush across the open space which int: 
vened between it and the houses in 1 
southern ravine, while the 300 sharpshoo! 
ers at this moment swept the parapel 
the fort on that side, with the effect 
rendering inaccurate the fire of the 
rison upon the assailing column. 
same tacties were repeated on the ne 
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side until Bell's troops To ind themselves, 


nsign ficant loss, safely ensconced 


( 


with 


reehw 


in the Coal ravine 


At this juncture Forrest, under a flag 
of truce, demanded the surrender of the 
fort and garrison, guaranteeing protec 
tion to all as prisoners of war After 
some delay the commander of the fort 
replied by note, asking for a cessation of 
hostilities for one hour Meanwhile a 
transport loaded with Federal troops ap 


peared in the Mississippi River, coming 


from above towards the fort, and while 


the flag of truce was still flying, two other 
steamers, loaded with troops and artillery, 


a bend of the Mississippi 


came around 


below, and were also rapidly ap 
Fort Pillow. that 


they were coming to land re-enforcements, 


from 


proaching Believing 


despatelied 200 men from 
Captain 


Forrest quickly 
MeCulloch’s 
Charles W 

Bell 
the blutfs to OCceClupy the rifle pits above 
the fort He had refused the 


Union commander's request for one hour 


command, under 


\nderson, and 200 men from 


s brigade, who were marched down 


and 


for consultation, and repeated his former 
The ans 


Forrest then wrote him that 


demand ver was, will not 


surrender,” 


he would allow him twenty minutes more 
i in whieh to consider his demand, but if at 
| the expiration of that time the Union flag 
oe was not lowered, he would order the as 
sault. The Coufederate general then rode 
; to a position 400 vards from the fort, upon 


“a commanding knoll, from which he could 
the of 
hen the twenty minutes had expired he 


observe conduet his Lroops, and 


\\ 


ordered his bugler to sound the charge. 


At the signal the two assaulting col 
Sell and 
towards the fort and 
for the 
sight of the Confederate commander his 


under 


umnos of 600 men each. 


Me j rushed 
leaped into the diteh. 


fore 


men would lave lost heavily in this ad 


vanee. He had directed the sharpshooters 


that when the charge sounded they were 


to have their guns trained on the parapet, 


and to fire as soon as the garrison showed 


their heads and shoulders above it. 
The Confederates no sooner reached the 


bottom of the diteh than they began to 


clamber over each other's backs and shoul 


ders to the embankment above, and then, 


up to this moment not having fired a shot, 


the front rank, 600 strong, leaped from 


the blue 


and. six-shooters against 


guns 


blouse Ss of their enemies, 
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the parapet into the fort and shoved their 


No marvel that 
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and that those 
of the Union force who survived gave way 


the loss of life was terrible 


Turning to fire as they retreated, the 
garrison, leaving their flag flying and with 
no thought of surrender, sought safety be 
neath the blutf. 
crowded the narrow paths between the 


As the retreating mass 


rows of tents, they fell in piles three and 
four deep under the concentrated and te: 
rifie fire of the Confederates in the fort 
and upon the parapet 

As Major Bradford and the fleeing su 
vivors reached the banks. they leaped ove} 
and ran towards the water’s ed@e. and 
southward along the blutf, to where the 
ammunition had been previously stored 
They 
had not gone more than fifty vards in this 
direction when the detachment of 200 men 
under Captain Anderson fired a volley into 
their midst. 
for danger, they turned upon their traeks 


for their use in this emergency. 


Bew ildered by this unlooked 


and rushed wildly along the face of the 
blutf up the river, thinking that way was 
As they reached thie 
upper limit of the fort the second detach 


open for escape. 


ment, from Barteau’s regiment, stationed 
opposite the mouth of Coal Creek ravine 
opened upon the fugitives another volley 
which stopped their flight in this direction 
and turned them, like frightened 
onee more back towards the fort. 


sheep 

Many of the survivors, realizing at last 
that escape was hopeless and further re 
sistance folly, threw down their c@uns 
others, wild with fright, rushed into the 
river, and were drowned or shot to deat 
Many 


of the white men, more intelligent than 


as they attempted to swim away. 


their colored comrades, threw themselves 
behind the logs, stumps, brushwood, o 
into the gullies which furrowed the ban 

and thus 
frightful mortality which befell the te 
ror-stricken 


saved themselves from 
negroes, some of whom, 
sanely intoxicated, still offered resistanc: 
and were killed. Others broke throug 
the investing lines, and refusing to hal! 
met fate. A number who hi: 
thrown their guns away, holding up th: 
hands, ran towards the Confederates 
the of the bluff, and surrendered 
while unfortunately some.who did t 
down. Sut for the 
sane conduct of their drunken and des 
perate comrades, a number who thus | 


a like id 


crest 


were also shot 


ished would have escaped. 
Fortunately this frightful scene of 
duration, for as s 


2 


nage was of short 


a 
| 
| 
re 
“4 
3 
ay 


LIEUTENANT LEAMING DELIVERING THE REPLY, * 


I WILL NoT SURRENDER.’ 


f 
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as General Forrest, from lis position 400 be completed and the wounded carried 
vards distant from the fort, saw his men on board the steamers, which was done 
had gained the parapet le rode at once by four o'clock in the afternoon, when 
to the fort, and ordering Colonel D. M. the boats left. Captain Anderson then 
Wisdom and other officers to stop imme-_ set fire to all remaining tents and houses, 
diately all firing upon the garrison, di- and rode away. 
rected the Federal flag to be eut down. On the Confederate side there took part 
Que of the Parrott guns of the fort in this engagement 1600 troops, of which 
Was now turned upon the New Era,at number 14 officers and men were killed 
which she steamed rapidly up stream out and 86 wounded. The greater portion of 
of range, though still in sight. Colonel this loss took place on the parapet and in 
Robert) MeCulloch was directed to take the fighting at close quarters in the fort, 
charge of the enemy's camp, prisoners, although some of Forrest's men fell be 
and captured property. The unwounded neath the bluff. In the fort there were 
survivors of the garrison were detailed 295 white and 262 colored enlisted troops, 
to bury their dead, while the wounded and including the refugees, storekeepers, 
were placed in tents within the fort and teamsters, and others who took part in 
in the barracks. the defence, the garrison numbered ap 
As it was General Forrest’s intention proximately 600. Of these 221 were kil] 
to n®ireh away with lis command imme- ed and 130 wounded, a ratio of killed and 
diately after the fort was taken, he direct- wounded of about 60 per cent.* 


ed Captain Anderson of lis staff, accom It will not be difficult to find an ex 
panied by Captain John T. Young, a planation for this disparity in the losses 
captured Federal officer, to proceed along of the two sides,as well as for the un 
the river-bank opposite to where the New usually heavy loss on the part of the gar 
Era was lying, and signal ler to land, rison. Such loss is inevitable and _ is 


inder a flag of truee, to take charge of always to be expected when an assault 
the Union wounded. The captain of the ing column, superior in numbers, carries 
gunboat paid no attention to the flag of by storm a stronghold in whieh the de 
truce, but steamed up the river. In ex- fenders refuse to surrender and resist to 


planation of his conduet he stated in his the last. The Federal official records 
report, was fearful that they might show that Major Bradford's final reply 
capture a steamboat and come after me.” to General Forrest’s demand was, ** I wil! 


\t 5 o'clock P.M., Forrest, with Bell's not surrender.” 
brigade and 226 of the prisoners, marched Lieutenant Van Horn (Federal), who 
towards Jackson, and encamped for the was in the engagement, says: ** They as 
night ten miles from the river. Chalmers sured us that they would treat us as 
and MeCulloch followed at dark with the prisoners of war. Another refusal was 
remaining troops, leaving the fort entire- returned, when they again charged, and 
ly abandoned by the Confederates, and succeeded in carrying the works. Ther: 
the Federal wounded in charge of their never was a surrender of the fort. bot 
own surgeon. officers and men claiming that they would 

Early on the morning of the 13th,Gen- never surrender or ask for quarter.""4 
eral Forrest ordered Captain Anderson of Even Major-General Hurlbut, in his 
his staff to return to the fort under flag report to General MePherson, acknow 
of truce, and remain there until he could”) ledges as much: ‘It is unquestionably 
hail some passing steamers and turn the true that the colored troops fought des 
Federal wounded over to them for better perately, and nearly all of them are no 


care As this officer approached the killed or wounded.”} 
river he heard the fire of artillery, and as It is also shown that the fire of the 
he came in sight of Fort Pillow he saw Confederate sharpshooters had told se: 
the United States gunboat Silver Cloud ously upon the garrison. Lieutenant 
throwing shells into the woods about the J. Leaming, in his official. report says 
fort Seeing Anderson's flag of truce, 
Captain Fergeuson ceased tiring, landed, * The official records of the civil war show 1 
and soon hailed the Platte Valley to 4 open field fighting, as at Chickamauga a1 

othe pitched batties, regiments suffers 
land and ass st him It was agreed that 
the truce should remain in foree from) Official Records, Vol. XXXII 1, p. 570 


S a.M. until the burial of the dead could t Official Records, Vol. XXXIL, © 1, p. 554 
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“We suffered pretty severely in the loss 
of commissioned officers by the unerring 
And 


referring to the number of officers picked 


aim of the rebel sharpshooters.”* 


off by these riflemen up to the moment 
| do not 
think the men who broke had a commis 


the fort was stormed, he says, ** 


sioned officer over them.” 

Of chief importance, however, is thie 
fact that 
manded by a 


the Confederates were com 


the art of war, 


while the Federal officers, both military 


master in 


and naval, displayed woful incompetency. 
Major Booth, who commanded until he 
Was about the 


morning, permitted his outposts to be sur- 


killed nine o'clock in 
prised at daylight, abandoning the outer 
line of works, and also, after slight resist 
anee, the middle redoubt, whieh was the 
key to the position, as it commanded the 
whieh 


could 


ravines nearly surrounded 
fort, and 


cupied by the Confederates had this mid 
ait 


two 


the not have been oe 


defenee been held. 


So the officer who 


succeeded him that he not only failed to 


Incompetent was 
occupy the rifle-pits on the face of the 
bl iff did 
not even inform himself of the fact that 
Offivial Records, Vol. © 1, p 


above and below the fort. but 


rove 
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PILLOW 


these were occupied by the Confederates 
Once in these positions of advantage, it 
seems almost ineredible that Bradford 
failed to appreciate what Forrest 
clearly, that the fort was entirely at his 
merey. 

Had the 
there would 
life. Even 


saw 


surrendered then, 
have been no further loss of 
when the Confederates had 
passed the diteh and were clambering 
the parapet, had Major Bradford 
lowered his flag and ordered his men to 
throw down their guns and 
still 


garrison 


over 


surrender, 
the casualties would have been in 
significant. 

The Federal official reports show, fu 
thermore, that Bradford, as if courting the 
disaster which ensued, had arranged with 
the officer in command of the gunboat 
New Era that in case the Confederates 
succeeded in storming the works, the gai 
was to retreat from the fort and 
take shelter beneath the bluff, whereupo 
the with its batteries was to 
sweep the crest of the bluff with grape 
and canister in order to hold the Co 
until re-enforcements 
Relying upon Captain Marshal's 
promise, the Federals probably retreat 
the fort 


rison 


gunboat 


federates back 
rived. 


from after a shorter resistat 
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than would otherwise have been offered; 
but Forrest's riflemen had their guns 
trained on the port-holes of the gunboat, 
and they were not opened. 

But act of Bradford's 
folly, which, in the opinion of the writer, 
is indisputably established by the sworn 
statements of a 


the crowning 


large number of 
whose integrity cannot be 


men 
questioned, 
and who testify only to what they wit- 
nessed, is yet to be stated. It will go far 
toward explaining the small loss of life 
to the Confederates, and the slaughter of 
varrison the insane 
conduct of a considerable number of the 
Federals, when, to an 


the resulting from 
intelligent mind, 
escape was absolutely hopeless, and when 
further resistance only invited destruc- 
tion. 

There had been a free distribution of 
liquor to the troops within Fort Pillow, 
and to those familiar with the two class- 
es, White and black, which composed the 
bulk of the private soldiers of this garri- 
son, and their fondness for intoxicating 
drinks, especially so with the negroes, 
then just freed from slavery, it will be 
readily accepted that they did not fail to 
take advantage of the opportunities of- 
fered to drink to excess. 

Notwithstanding Bradford’s incompe- 
teney, the drunkenness of a portion of 
the garrison, and the extreme provoca- 
tion of such insane resistance, the writer 
s convineed that in the passion and ex- 
citement of this hand-to-hand encounter 
tllere were a number of the Federals, both 
vhite and black, shot down when trying 
to surrender, and who should have been 
spared, And while the proof is clear that 
instances were exceptional, they 
none the less gave a coloring of truth to 


the testimony of some of the survivors, 


tnese 


hich in the reports was grossly exagger- 
ited and unfairly distorted. 

Under the conditions which prevailed 
t Fort Pillow, it is probable that no com- 
inander or his subordinates could have 
prevented some of the men which com- 
Forrest's command from. taking 
ilvantage of this mélée to wreak private 
engeance upon their mortal enemies. 

A very large proportion of the white 
troops in the fort were west Tennesseeans, 
as were the majority of their assailants, 
and there were those among Forrest's 
ien who treasured a deep personal re- 
seutment against some of the white offi- 


‘s and soldiers of the garrison. They 
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had been neighbors in time of peace, 
had taken opposite sides when the 
came on, 


and 
wat 
Some of the Confederates had 
suffered violence to person and property, 
and their wives and children, in the en- 
forced absence of their natural protectors, 
had been subjected to indignities at the 
hands of the ** Tennessee Tories,” as the 
loval Tennesseeans were called by their 
neighbors who sided with the South. The 
official records give the names of a con- 
siderable list of Forrest’s command from 
this section who, while on leave of absence 
to visit their homes, were captured, merci 
lessly killed, and some of them horribly 
mutilated. * 

Between the parties to these neighbor 
hood feuds the laws of war did not pre- 
vail. When they met in single combat, 
or in scouting parties, or in battle, it was 
for them a duel to the death; and so in 
this mélée, in the heat and excitement of 
the assault, with surrender,” the 
enemy’s flag still flying, and some of the 
Federals fighting to the death, they found 
excuse and made opportunity for bloody 
vengeance. 

This also the first occasion in 
which the negro troops came prominent- 
ly into notice in conflict with their late 
masters. About one-half of the garrison 
were refugee slaves, and some of them 
had been the property of some of Forrest's 
men who were storming the place. 

In the bitterness of the conflict which 
was then raging,when reason was cloud- 
ed by prejudice, and when men’s minds 
were inclined to accept as true, without 
questioning, anything injurious to an ene- 
my, the press of the Northern States, aided 
by a partisan committee of Congress, all 
basing their reports upon ew parte testi- 
mony, almost all of which was grossly 
exaggerated and in great part self-contra- 


was 


dictory, gave a bloody coloring to every 
incident connected with this catastrophe, 
and passed it into history as the Fort Pil- 


The work of this com- 
mittee gives force to the adage that in 
war, as in love, all means of accomplishing 
the end desired are permissible. In the 
crisis of a great civil war,when each side 
was bending every energy to success, the 
leaders of the opposing forces justified a 
resort to measures of policy in order to 
weaken the cause of their antagonists 
which a strict construction of right and 
truth would not have allowed. Here was 
* Official Records, Vol. XXXII," 111, p. 118 
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an opportunity, which the shrewd politi 
cians did not Jose, to excite to still higher 
pitch the war spirit of the Northern peo- 
ple, and to arouse the indignation of the 
civilized world by the wide publication of 
a horrible story of massacre, which could 
not be refuted before it had done irrepa 
rable damage to the eause of the South. 
It would serve, moreover, to still further 
impress upon the minds of the negroes, 
who were then being mustered into the 
army of the Union by thousands, that in 
future battles they could expect no quar 
ter from their Jate masters, and must 
therefore fight with desperation to the 
end 

It is worthy of comment, and may aid 


in forming a proper estimate of the his- 
torical value of this document, that of the 
seventy-eight witnesses whose testimony 
was submitted in their report, eighteen 
were not in sight or sound of Fort Pillow 
when the battle occurred, and yet some of 
these testify as if they had been eye-wit 
nesses 

Lieutenants Smith and Carey, of the 
Thirteenth Tennessee Battalion, were in 
Memphis during the battle. They state 
that ‘‘the rebels came pouring in solid 
masses right over the breastworks. Gen- 
eral Forrest in person ordered Captain 
Bradford to be shot. He was instantly 
riddled with bullets, nearly a full regi 
ment having fired their pieces upon him.” 

The testimony of a number of other 
Witnesses, who were on boats at varying 
distances in the river during the engage 
ment, or on an island nearly a mile dis 
tant from the fort, was also accepted 

The civilized world was told in this 
document that the Confederate soldiers, 
commanded by one of the greatest gener- 
als of the South, and personally led in 
the attack by men of unquestioned integ- 
rity, who were honored and respected as 
among the best citizens of their localities, 
were a party to the violation of a flag of 
truce and an atrocious massacre of help 
less men, women, and children, compared 
to which the seenes of murder enacted at 
Goliad and the Alamo pale into insigni 
licanee. 

The Cengressional committee charged 
that Forrest took advantage of the flag of 
truce to place his men ‘'in positions from 
which the more readily to charge upon 
the fort.” when it is admitted by both 
sides that the flag of truce was not raised 
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and the of 
ficial (Union) records show that Forrest's 


until between 3 and 3.30 P.M., 


troops had possession of the two ravines 
prior to the truce. 

Adjutant M. J. Leaming,in his official 
report, says: “At about 11 A.M. the rebels 
succeeded in getting possession of the 
two rows of barracks running parallel 
to the south side of the fort, and distant 
about one hundred and fifty yards 
From these barracks they kept up a mur- 
derous fire on our men, despite all our 
efforts to dislodge them. Owing to the 
close proximity of these buildings to tli 
fort, and to the fact that they were on 
considerably lower ground, our artillery 
could not be sufficiently depressed to di 
stroy them or even render them untena 
ble to the enemy.” 

Here is an admission that MeCullochi’s 
brigade was in possession of this ravin« 
long before the flag of truce was sent in 
The report of the committee shows with 
equal clearness that the upper or Coal 
Creek ravine was also in the possession 
of Forrest's troops before the truce. Their 
report says: ** Extending back from tli 
river on either side of the fort was a 

‘avine or hollow, the one below the fort 
containing stores and dwellings. Tl 
‘avine above the fort was known as Co: 
Creek ravine. The rebels continued tli 
attack, but up to two or three o'clock i 
the afternoon they had not gained an) 
decisive success. The gunboat New 
took part in the conflict, shelling the en 
emy as opportunity offered. There be 
ing but one gunboat there, no permane 
impression appears to have been produce: 
upon the enemy, for as they were shelled 
out of one ravine, they would make the: 
appearance in another.t They would 
thus appear and retire as the gunboat 
moved from one point to another. Ab« 
one o'clock the fire on both sides. sla 
ened somewhat, and the gunboat mov 
out in the river to coal, clean its gu 
etc.” Here is a distinct refutation of th 
charge, for it shows that before 1 P.M. | 
Confederates had full possession of tli 
ravines above as well as below the fort 

It is none the less true that to a « 
tain extent both the Federal and Confed 
erate commanders disregarded the sti 
obligations of the truee. While the notes 
were being exchanged and the white flag 
was up, Major Bradford and Capta 

* Ttalics not in the original. 
+ Italies not in the original, 
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Marshall of the New Era permitted 
steamers loaded with Federal troops and 
artillery to approach the fort from above 
as well as from below, and holding this 
violation of the truce, Forrest 
detailed 200 men from each of his assault- 
ing columns and placed them under the 
bluff in the old rifle-pits, in order to pre- 
vent the landing of the steamers. 


to be a 


Brie- 
Shepley, ex-mili- 
tary Governor of Louisiana, in his official 
report admits that he board of 
one of these steamers approaching for the 
purpose of landing to re-enforee the gar- 
rison,* and that he was not signalled 
from the fort or by the New Era not to 
approach. 


adier-General George F. 


Was on 


It seems, in all fairness, that this ad- 
mission would justify Forrest in posting 
his men where the landing of re-enforee- 
ments could be prevented. 

The charge of this committee that there 
was ‘an indiscriminate slaughter sparing 
neither awe nor sex, 
dier nor civilian,” 


white nor black, sol 
is about as truthful as 
the story concerning the violation of the 
truce. The official records show that all 
women and children and the siek had 
wen removed from the fort early 
morning, long before the assault. Cap- 
tain James Marshall, commander of the 
New Era, swore in his testimony as fol- 
lows: “Il came along up. and the wo 
men and children, some sick negroes, and 
boys were standing around a great barge. 
| told them to get into the barge if they 
vished to save themselves, and I would 
take them out of danger. ; 

and | towed them up and landed them 
above Coal Creek ravine.” 


tne 


in the 


went in, 


Dr. C. Fitch, who was surgeon of the 
Fort Pillow garrison at the time. says, 
‘Karly in the morning all of the women 
and all of the 
dered on to some barges, and were towed 
a gunboat up the river to an island 
vefore any one was hurt.’’+ 

The testimony of these Union officers 

iows that the women and children, the 
sick, and the non-combatants were taken 
from the fort before the assault, and dis- 
proves the charge of indiscriminate kill- 
Ine 


non-combatants were or- 


They also charge that the rebels buried 
some of the living with the dead, when it 
s shown by the sworn testimony of Col- 
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onel Robert McCulloch, who was left in 
charge of the fort after the capture, that 
the Confederates took no part in the burial 
of the Union dead, but that details from 
the captured 
work, 


garrison performed this 
It is possible that some of the 
wounded were either feigning death from 
fear, or were unconscious 
blood, or in a 


from loss of 
condition of aleoholie 
coma, and were thus thrown into the ditel 
by their own men 

If it were true (as also charged by this 
committee) that the wounded soldiers of 
the garrison were maltreated, and that 
some were left to be burned in the eon 
flagration which consumed the barracks. 
it could not in justice reflect upon the 
humanity of General Forrest, since it is 


clearly shown that he was miles away on 


the return march to Jaekson when these 
acts were said to have been committed, 
The charred remains of several bodies 
were discovered in the ruins of the tents 
and barracks On the day following the 
battle, when from 8 a.M. to 4 P.M. the 
Federals were in possession, at General 
lorrest’s request, to take their wounded 
on board the steamboats. While it is 
possible that some of the wounded may 
have thus perished, it could have oe 
curred only as an aecident, unpreventa- 
ble while a hard and desperate fight was 
in progress. The 
probably those of 


burned 
men who died of 
wounds after having been carried here 
for treatment and shelter. 

While the fighting was fierce, and the 
Confederates were trying to 
the barracks in 
ravine, these houses were 


bodies were 


get posses 


sion of southern 


the 
in possession 
of the Federals, and the row nearest the 
fort was set on fire and destroyed by 
the Union troops. As they had oceupied 
these, and were fighting from within and 
behind them to keep off the Confederates, 
and as the Union reports show that they 
had lost heavily at this time and at this 
particular point, it is probable that some 
of the charred bodies found were those of 
men killed and wounded at this period of 
the engagement. Adjutant Leaming 
says: ‘‘At about 11 a.m. the rebels made 
a second determined assault... . They sue- 
ceeded in getting possession of two rows 
of barracks running parallel to the south 
side of the fort. The barracks had previ 
ously been ordered to be destroyed, but 
after severe loss on our part in the at 
tempt to execute the order, our men were 
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compelled to retire without accomplish- 
ing the desired end, save only to the row 
nearest to the fort.” 

A second conflagration occurred at six 
fight. 
two 


o'clock on the morning after the 


General Chalmers, from his camp 


miles back from the river, had, at 6 A.M 


on the 13th, sent an officer with a small 
detachment of troops to return to the 
fort on a reconnoissance, and to gather 
ip any ius or other property which 
might have been overlooked in the hasty 
departure at nightfall of the 12th. When 
Captain Ferguson of the United States 
gunboat Silver Cloud approached and 
saw these men he began to shell them, 


and it was then that the Confederate of 
ficer in command of the scouting party, 
seeing he would be driven away by the 
gunboat, proceeded to set fire to the re 
maining houses and tents 

The 


vere 


testimony of Union soldiers who 
there present proves that the Con- 
federates took particular pains not to fire 
the barracks in which the Union wound- 
ed and that when these were 
endangered, the wounded were removed. 

A soldier (white), J. W. Shel- 
ton was wounded and in 
a house with other wounded, and that the 
Confederates did burn the house he 
and the others were in.* 


were lying, 
kederal 
swears that he 
not 


John Pennell (white) also swears that 
an officer artillery 
wounded and lying in one of the tents, 
and that the Confederates, before setting 


he and of were 


fire to it, helped him to eseape, and ear 
ried the officer out. 
f the houses, and later,when this 
was about to catch fire, they were again 
Lieuten- 
Leaming also testifies that he was in 
of the buildings and 
carried out, and he adds, ** I think others 
vot the rest out.” 


They were removed 
to one o 
prevented from being burned 
ant 
burning was 


one 


It has been clearly shown that the 
Confederates left Fort Pillow at dark, 
and did not return until six o'clock on 


If there was the 
maltreatment of the wounded 
vhich was mentioned in the committee’s 


the following morning 
of some 
report as having taken place on the night 
of April 12, it the work 
of stragglers, or the prowlers and gueril- 


must have been 


las not commanded by or responsible to 


any authority, who infested this section 
during this period 
Phe herein expressed, that the 
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report of the sub-committee of Congress 
was a warmeasure,” and thatsubsequent 
investigation by the authorities at Was): 
ington did not sustain the charges of a 
massacre, is strengthened by the fact that 
on April 15 General Grant despatched 
‘Tf our men have been murdered after 
capture, retaliation must be resorted to 
promptly.” 

On the following day Secretary-of-War 
Stanton directed Sherman 
follows: ‘*‘ You will please direct a com 
petent officer to investigate and 
minutely, and as early as possible, the 
facts in relation to the alleged butcher) 
of our troops at Fort Pillow.” As no 
retaliation was ever made, there is in the 
fact of this investigation 
that no massacre occurred. 

The writer has come in personal con 
tact with of 
men since the war, and all have emphat 
ically denied the story of a massacre 
which the report of the sub-committee otf 
Congress asserted had taken place. With 
in recent years that report has been sub 
mitted to a number of these survivors, 
with the request that a reply under oath 
be returned, 

W ithout exception, they solemnly sweai 
that they were present and took part in 
the capture of Fort Pillow on April 12 
1864, and that the testimony of certai: 
witnesses, made before the sub committe: 
of the United 
that a massacre of the garrison took plac 
after the fort was captured, is false. The) 
make oath that no act was committed }) 
the Confederate troops which in any way 
justified the report which that committe: 
submitted; that no surrender was ev: 
made; that the soldiers of the garriso: 
when they retreated from the fort, too 
their guns with them, and some of then 
continued to make resistance by firing 
at the Confederates from beneath th 
blaff until they were shot down; that 
others plunged into the river to eseay 
by swimming, and refusing to retu 
to the bank when ordered, were also 

fired and a number thus _ perished 
others, fright or desperation, brok« 
through the line, and nat halting wl 
commanded, were pursued and shot. A 
but thi 
they saw the whiskey which had _ be« 
freely distributed to the troops within t 
works—and the statement is general tha 
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States Congress, stating 
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in 
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a large majority of the negroes, and many 


of the whites, having free access to this 


iquor, demonstrated by their eonduet 
that they were then under the demoral 
ing influence of this 


that no ecruelties 


intoxieant —and 
Were practised by For 
rest's men upon any prisoners, wounded 
or unwounded. 

General James R. ¢ ‘halmers, a member 
the 
var,anda lawyer of Memphis, Tennessee, 


of the United States Congress since 
vas second in command to General For 
He swears that 
is absolutely 


rest in this engagement. 


the charge of a massacre 


false: that those of the garrison who were 
sober enough to realize the 
f their after 


stormed, surrendered. 


hopelessness 
the fort 


and thus escaped 


situation was 


being killed or wounded: that 
Forrest rushed into the fort as quiekly as 
ie could ride from the 


General 


position he oeeu 
vied at the time of the assault. and while 

bluff, 


most of 


(he firing was going on beneath the 
ind after the surrender of the 
negroes had taken 
to stop the firing. 
hich was done immediately. One Con- 
who dis 
regarded this order, he personally arrest- 
ed and placed under guard for the of- 
Some of the Federals. 
who 


hites and some Sixty 


place, he gave orders 


federate within his observation. 


ence, mostly 
in fright or desperation 
roke through the Confederates in the ef 
ort to escape, were pursued 


Herroes, 


and shot, as 
vere those who attempted to escape by 

‘winming down the river. 
ese were killed, and some few 


Some of 
succeed 
He further testi- 
ies: “’ The Federal flag was not lowered, 
and no surrender 
ever made. 


ed in getting away, 


of the garrison was 
As the Federals rushed down 
the bluff they carried their guns with 
them, and many of them turned and fired 
‘S they retreated, and continued to 
om beneath the bluff. and these were 
© only men shot after the flag was haul 
ed down.” 
Brigadier-Genera] Tyree H. Bell, now 
prominent eitizen of Fresno, California. 
‘is in command of the right wing of the 
assaulting column, and Was amone the 
"st lo reach the interior of the fort. He 
ars: “*T went over the parapet with 
men, and the first thing I noticed 
er the firing ceased was three or 


fire 


four 
ssels of whiskey, with tin cups attach- 
ed, sitting within the fort. The drunken 
dition of.the garrison. and the failure 
! Bradford to Surrender, thus necessita- 
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ting the assault. were 
fatality, 


the causes of t) 
The Statements in relation 
the allewed “eruelty and barbarism pr 
tised by Forrest's command are a tissu 
lies from end to end.” 

Colonel Robert McCulloch. y ho com 
manded the left w ing of the ( ‘onfederates 
now living at Clarks Fork, 
ville, Missouri. at this date 


near Boone 
Major General 
of the United Confederate Veterans of his 
State, and who recently, though advanced 
in years, offered 
sident 
there 


his services to the Pre 
swears “‘that 
massacre at Fort Pillow. 
and that nothing oceurred during or after 
the engagement 
for 


in the Spanish war. 
Was no 


Which, with due regard 
truth of history 
could be construed Intoa massacre, Not 
a prisoner or non 
combatant killed, to my knowledge or be 
lief, after the surrender was made The 
testimony of certain Witnesses, stating 


fairness and the 


a gun was fired, nor 


that a massacre of the garrison took place 


after the fort Was captured, is false. The 
presence of open vessels containing whis 
key within the fort. with the 
conduct of the troops after the Confeder- 
ates had carried the works, showed plain 
ly that a large proportion of the garrison 
were under the influence of liquor at the 
time of the assault. The Federal flag 
fly ing over the fort Was not lowered un 
til after the garrison had fled for refuge 
under the bluff immediately 
Works, and 
any officer 


together 


behind the 
no surrender was made by 
As the Fed 
eral soldiers rushed for the bluff they ear 
ried their guns with 


of the garrison. 


them, and many of 
them turned and fired at us as they re- 
treated, and some continued to fire from 
the crowd below the bank.” This gallant 
soldier, as honorable a man as ever offer 
ed his life for any cause, closes his state 
ment by saying, ‘‘I was in a great 
battles during the war. 
of I speak, and do 
never made a 
fieht.” 

The statement of Colonel Met ‘ulloeh is 
sustained by Colonel ©. R Barteau. at 
present (in 1899) a practising lawyer of 
Memphis, Tennessee: by Major 
W. Anderson. 


ate Veteran 


many 
and know where- 
not hesitate to say we 


more manly or fairer 


Charles 
President of the Confeder 
Association of the State of 
Tennessee, now living at Florence iv that 
State; and by a long list of 
now living and respected 
men in 


reside, 


survivors 
as honorable 


the communities in which they 
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for 


three vellow 


Billy” 


Burling had 
worn 


or 


these last years 


stripes on his coat sleeve 


vith eredit to the insignia. Leading up 


to this distinction were two years 


when he had only worn two, and back 


of that were vet other anuums when his 
blue blouse had been severely plain ex- 


cept for five brass buttons down the 
front This matter was of no conse 
quence in all the world to any one ex 


cept Burling, but the nine freezing, grill- 
which 
successfully contributed to the cavalry 
the United States the 


of his assets. He had gained 


ing, famishing years he had so 


service of were 
clean-up” 
distinction in several pounding finishes 
the he w liked 


racks and respected on the line; 


with Indians; as in bar- 
and he 
had wrestled so sturdily with the books 
that when his name came up for promo- 
to commission he had 
passed the examinations. On the very 


morning of which [ speak, a lieutenant 


tion an officer's 


of his company had quietly said to him: 
‘* You say anything about it, 
but | heard this morning that your com- 
had 


from 


need not 
mission been signed and is now 
the Washington. I want 
congratulate you.” 

Thank you,” replied William Burling 


on 


way to 


as the officer passed on The sergeant 
sat down on his bunk and said, mentally, 
‘Tt was a damn long time coming.” 
There is nothing so strong in human 
nature as the observance of custom, es- 
pecially when all humanity practises it, 
and the best men in America and Europe, 
living or dead, have approved of this one. 
It has,in eases like the sergeant’s, been 
called 
suppose in Mohammedan Asia they buy 
a new wife. 


‘wetting a new commission.” I 
Something outrageous must 
be done when a military man celebrates 
but be that as it may, Wil- 
liam Burling was oppressed by a desire to 
blow off steam. Here is where the four 


his step” 


years of the three stripes stood by this 
hesitating mortal and overpowered the 
Discipline had 
nearly throttled custom, and before this 
last 


exposed human nature. 


could eateh its breath again the or- 
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derly came in to tell Burling that the 

colonel wanted him up at headquarters 
It was early winter at Fort Adobe, and 

the lonely plains were white with a nev 


snow. It certainly looked lonely enough 
out bevond the last buildings, but in 


those days one could not trust the plains 
to be as lonely as they looked. Mr. Sitting 
Bull or Mr. Crazy-Horse might pop out 
of any coulee with a goodly following 
and then life would not be worth living 
for a wayfarer. of these high 
flavored romanticists had but lately re 
moved the sundry butfalo 
hunters in Adobe's vicinity, and troops 
were out in the field trying to ** kill, cap 
ture, or destroy ” 


Some 


hair from 


them, according to thy 
honorable All this 
to Burling 
when he stiffened up before the colone| 


ancient and form. 


was well known Sergeant 

‘Sergeant, all my scouts are out with 
the and I of 
ficers in post. I have an order here foi 
Captain Morestead, whom I suppose to 
at the juncture of Old Womans Fork an 
Lightning Creek, and I want vou to «: 
liver it. You can easily find their tra 
The order important, and must 
through. How many men do you want 

Burling had not put in nine years o 
the plains without knowing a seout’s ai 
swer to that question. ‘Colonel, I pi 
fer to goalone.”’ There was yet anotli 
reason than ‘‘he travels the fastest wlio 
travels alone” in Burling’s mind. He 
knew it would be a very desirable thing 
if he could take that new commissio: 
into the officers’ mess with the presticy 
of soldierly devotion upon it. Then, too 
nothing short of twenty-five men cou! 
hope to stand off a band of Indians. 

Burling had flipped a mental eoin. — I! 
came down heads for him, for the coloie! 
said: ‘All right, sergeant. Dress warm 
and travel nights. There isa moon. De 
stroy that order if you haye bad luck 
Understand?” 

‘Very well, sir,” and he took the o: 
der from the colonel’s hand. 

The old man noticed the figure of 1] 
young cavalryman, and felt proud to co: 
mand such aman. He knew Burling \ 


commands, am short ot 


Is 


age 
{ 
| 
t 
{ 


WHEN 


an Officer, and he thought he 
Burling did not 
‘ike to send him out in 


that 


did 1ot 


knew 
He 
such weather 
through such a country, but needs must 
As a man 
of thirty, whieh js the 


know it. 


Burling was at the ripe age 
middle distance of 
W ho 


isefulness for one rides a 


light 


rovern 
He Was a 
in his figure, quiet in 
His 


} 
Strong Character, 


ment horse. man, trim 


manner, serious jn 
mind 


nose, and mouth de 


and that 
laughter in his life 
He had a mustache. and beyond this no 


eves, 
noted also 
there had been little 
thing can be said, because cavalrymen 
are primitive men Weighing no 
than one hundred and sixty 


horse is responsible for 


more 
pounds, The 
this, because he 
carry more, and that Weight even 
then must be pretty much on the 
ancient lines. 


cannot 
same 
You never see iong, short. 
or odd curves on top of a cavalry horse — 
not with nine years of 

Marching down 


field service. 

to the stables. he gave 
lis good bay horse quite as many oats as 
were 200d for him. 
quarters, 
buffalo buffalo moceasins, fur cap 
and gloves, and he made one saddle pocket 
bulge with coffee. sugar, crackers, and ba- 
con, intending to fill the opposite side with 
grain for his horse. 


Then going to his 


he dressed himself warmly in 
coat, 


Borrowing an extra 
Six-shooter from Sergeant McAvoy, he re- 
turned to the stables and saddied up. He 
felt all over his person for a place to put 
the precious order, but the regulations are 
(lead set against poekets in soldiers’ clothes. 
He concluded that the upper side of the 
saddle bags, where the extra horseshoes 
fo, was a fit place, Strapping it down. 
he mounted, waved his hand at the fellow- 
soldiers, and trotted off up the road. 

It was getting toward evening, there 
Was a fine brisk air, and his horse was 
Fong strong and free. There was no 
danger until he passed the Frenchman's 
raneh where the butfalo-hunters lived: 
and he had timed to there after 
dark and be well out before the moon 


leave 


Should diseover him to 


any Indians who 

that lor house With 

little schemes of murder in expectance 
He got there in 


might he viewing 


the failing light, and 
ving his horse to the rail in front of the 
log house, he entered the big room 

iere the buffalo-hunters ate, drank,and 
exchanged the results of their hard la- 
or with each other as the pasteboards 
Should indicate There were about fif- 
teen men in the room, some inviting the 


ong 
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bar, but mostly at 
at cards. The 


bacco smoke 


various tables ruessing 
room was hot. full of to 
and many democratic smells. 
while the voiees of the men were as hard 
as the pounding of two boards toget]): 
What they said. for the 


never be put in 


most part, 


your library, 


ean 
neither 
would it interest jf it Men with the 
bark on do not Say things in their lighter 
moods Which 


Was, 


go for much: but when 
these were behind a save bush handling a 
Sharps, or skinning amone the 


tailing 
buffaloes on 


a strong pony, what grunts 
were got out of them had meaning! 
Butfalo-hunters 
deavor for gain 
they were not 
blood 
had strong-smelling 
eager minds. Life 
falo-range in its day. 
tellectual life—; 


were men of iron en 
They were adventurers: 
nice. Three buckets of 
was four dollars to They 
thews, bodies, and 


them 


was red on the buf 
There was an in 
Scientific turn—but it re 
lated to flying lead. wolfish knowledge of 
animals, and methods of hide-stripping 
The sergeant knew many of them, and 
Was greeted He was feeling 
well. The new commission, 


accordingly, 
the danger 
ous errand, the fine air. and the ride had 
set his blood bounding through a healthy 
frame. A young man with an inereased 
heart action is going to do something be 
sides standing on one foot leaning against 
a wall: nature arranged that lone a 

Without saving 
was ‘let us wet 
he sang out: ‘ Have a drink on the army. 
Kem up, all you hide-jerkers.” and they 
rallied around the young soldier and 
He talked with them afew minutes, 
and then stepped out into the air 
to look at his horse, and 


£0. 


what he meant. w hieh 
the new commission.” 


wet,” 
partly 
partly to escape 
were sure to follow 
The horse stood quietly. 


Started 


the encores whiel 
Instinetively lie 
to unbuckle the saddle 
He wanted to see how the * 
ment” was riding, that 
thing that Burling’s mind. 
But the was unbuekled, and a 
glance showed that the paper was gone. 
His bowels were in 


pocket, 
Official doeu 
being the only 
oppressed 
pocket 


tremolo. His heart 
and then, as though to 
sent a gust of 
He pawed at 
he unbuttoned 
ed with nervous 
through his clothes: 
still, looking with 
front foot of the cavalry horse 
not stand mooning long: 


lost three beats: 
adjust matters. it 
into his head. 


bags: 


blood 
his saddle 
his coat and search 
fingers everywhere 
and then he stood 
fixed eves at the nigh 
He did 


but he thought 
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through those nine years, every day of 
them, every minute of them; he thought 
of the disgrace both at home and in the 
army; he thought of the lost commission, 
which would only go back the same 
route it came. He took off his overcoat 
and threw it across the saddle. He un- 
tied his horse and threw the loose rein 
over a post. He tugged at a big sheath- 
knife until it came from the back side of 
his belt to the front side, then he drew 
two big army revolvers and looked at the 
cylinders—they were full of gray lead. 
He cocked both, laid them across his left 
arm, and stepped quickly to the door of 
the Frenchman’s log house. As he back- 
ed into the room he turned the key in 
the lock and put it under his_ belt. 
Raising the revolvers breast-high in front 
of him, he shouted, ** Attention!’ after 
the loud, harsh habit of the army. An 
officer might talk toa battalion on parade 
that way. 

No one had paid any attention to him 
as he entered They had not noticed 
him, in the preoccupation of the room, 
but every one quickly turned at the 
strange word. 

“Throw up your hands instantly, ev- 
ery man in the room!” and with added 
vigor, Don’t move!” 

Slowly, in a surprised way, each man 
began to elevate his hands—some more 
slowly than others. In settled commu 
nities this order would make men act like 
a covey of quail, but at that time at Fort 
Adobe the six-shooter was understood 
both in theory and in practice. 

‘You there, bartender, be quick! I’m 
watehing you.” And the bartender ex- 
alted his hands like a practised saint. 

‘* Now, gentlemen,” began the soldier, 
‘the first man that bats an eye or twitch- 
es a finger or moves a boot in this room 
will get shot just that second. Sabe?” 

‘What's the matter, Mr. Soldier? Be 
you loco?” sang out one. 

‘*No, Iam not Joco. Tl tell vou why 
Lam not.” Turning one gun slightly to 
the left, he went on: ** You fellow with 
the long red hair over there, you sit still 
if vou are not hunting for what’s in this 
gun. I rode up to this shack, tied my 
horse outside the door, came in here, and 
bought the drinks. While I was.in here 
some one stepped out and stole a paper— 
official document—from my saddle pock- 
ets, and unless that paper is returned 
to me, I am going to turn both of these 
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guns loose on this crowd. I know you 
will kill me, but unless I get the pape: 
I want to be killed. So, gentlemen, you 
keep your hands up. You ean talk it over 
but remember, if that paper is not handed 
me in a few minutes, I shall begin to 
shoot.” Thus having delivered himsel{ 
the sergeant stood by the door with his 
guns levelled. A hum of voices filled 
the room, 

‘The soldier is right,” said some one 

‘Don't point that gun at me; I hain’ 
got any paper, pardner. I can't ever 
read paper, pard. Take it off; you might 
git narvous.” 

** That sojer’s out fer blood. Don't hold 
his paper out on him.” 

‘Yes, give him the paper,” answere 
others. ‘*The man what took that pa 
per wants to fork it over. This soldie: 
means business. Be quick.” 

‘Who's got the paper?” sang a dozer 
voices. The bartender expostulated with 
the determined man—argued a mistake 
but from the compressed lips of despera 
tion came the word ** Remember!” 

From a near table a big man with 
gray beard said: ‘‘Sergeant, I am going 
to stand up and make a speech. Don't 
shoot. I am with you.” And he rose 
quietly, keeping an inquisitive eye on thi 
Burling guns, and began: 

‘This soldier is going to kill a bun 
of people here; any one can see that 
That paper ain't of no account. What 
ever did any fool want to steal it for? | 
have been a soldier myself, and I know 
what an officer's paper means to a de 
spatch -bearer. Now, men, I say, aft: 
we get through with this mess, what me. 
is alive ought to take the doggone pape) 
thief, stake the feller out, and build a 
slow fire on him, if he can be ridde: 
down. If the man what took the pape: 
will hand it up, we all agree not to do 
anything about it. Is that agreed?” 

* Yes, yes, that’s agreed,” sang the 
chorus. 

** Say, boss, can’t I put my arms down 
asked a man who had become weary. 

“If you do, it will be forever,” came 
the simple reply. 

Said one man, who had assembled lis 
logistics: ‘‘There was stompin 
around yar after we had that drink o1 
the sojer. Whoever went out that doo 
is the feller what got ver document; and 
ef he'd a-tooken yer horse, I wouldn't 


think much—I'd be lookin’ fer that play, 
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Stranger But to vo cincha a piece of pa 


per! Well, I think vou must be plumb 


loco to shoot upa lot of men like we be 


fer that var 


“Say,” remarked a natural observer 


one of those minds which would in other 
places have 


been a head waiter or 


some 

other highly sensitive plant ‘LT reckon 

that Injun over thar went out of this 
room seen him vo out 

\ little half-breed on Burline’s 


right said Maybe as you keel de man 


what ‘ave ‘and you de papier hey = 
No, on my word IT will not,” was the 
promise, and with that the half - breed 


continued: ** Well, de papier ees een ma 
Don't shoot.” 


The sergeant walked over to the abomi 


pocket 


nation of a man, and putting one pistol 


to his left ear, said, ‘**Give it up to me 


But the 
half-breed had no need to be admonished, 


with one fist only—mind, now! 
and he handed the paper to Burling, who 
gathered it into the grip of his pistol 
hand, crushing it against the butt. 
Sidling lo the door. the soldier said, 


**Now 


any one who follows me.” 


lam going out, and I will shoot 
He returned 
one gun to its holster, and while cover 
ing the crowd, fumbled for the key-hole, 
which he found He backed out into the 
night, keeping one gun at the erack of 
the door until the last, when with a quick 
spring he dodged to the right, slam 
ming the door. 

The room was filled with a thunderous 
roar, and a dozen balls erashed through 
the door 

He untied his horse, mounted quickly 
with underneath 
galloped away 
the buffalo -hunters; 


and blazed and popped away at the fast 


the overcoat him, and 


The hoof-beats reassured 


they ran outside 


receding horseman, but to no purpose, 


Then there was a scurrying for ponies, 
instituted, but the 


erain-fed cavalry horse was soon lost in 


and a pursuit was 
And this was the real end 
of Sergeant William Burling 

The bul¥alo-hunters followed the trail 


the darkness. 


next day All night long galloped and 


trotted the trooper over the crunching 
snow, and there was no sound except 
when the moon stricken wolves barked 


at his horse from the gray distance. 


The sergeant thought of the recent oe 


currence The reaction weakened lim. 
His face flushed with disgrace: but he 
knew the commission was safe, and did 
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not worry about the vengeance of the 
bulfalo-hunters, which was sure to come 
At daylight he rested in a thiek tim 


bered bottom bank, which in 
plains strategy wasa proper place to make 
a fight. He fed himself 
and tried to straighten 


hear a cut 


and his horse 
and Lhe 
crumpled order on his knee, and wonder 


smooth 


ed if the people at Adobe would hear of 
the unfortunate His mind 
troubled him as he sat gazine at the of 


occurrence, 


ficial envelope; he was in a brown study 
He could not vet the little sleep he need 
after three hours’ halt. Being 
thus preoccupied, he did not notice that 
his picketed time to time 
raised lis head and pricked his ears tow 
ard his But finally, with a 
start loud snort, the 


ed, evel 


horse from 
back traek. 
and a horse stood 
eagerly watching the bushes across the 
little opening through which he had 
come, 

Burling got on his feet, and untying 
his lariat, led his horse directly under the 
As he was 
in the aet of crawling up the bank to 
have a look at the flat plains beyond, a 
couple of rifles cracked and a ball passed 


cut bank in some thiek brush. 


through the soldier's hips. 
rolled the bank, 
dragged himself into the brush. 

From all sides apparently came Ind 
ians’ vis,” The 
eavalry horse trembled and stood snort 


He dropped 


and down and then 


and" coyote elps.” 


ing, but did not know which way to run 
A great settled 
lasting for minutes. 


silence over the snow, 
The Sioux crawled 
closer, and presently saw a bright little 
flare of fire from the courier’s position, 
and they poured in their bullets, and again 
there was quiet. This the buffalo-lhunters 
knew the the trail 
To an hunter there is book so 


later by sign” on 


old ho 
plain to read as footprints in the snow 
And long afterwards, in telling about 
it, an Indian me that 
when they reached the dead body they 


old declared to 
found the ashes of some paper which the 
soldier had burned, and whieh had re 
vealed his position. ‘* Was it his medi 
cine which had gone back on him?’ 

* No,” Lexplained, ** it wasn’t his medi 
cine, but the wreat medicine of the whit: 
man,which bothered the soldier so.” 


icine may beso. 


The great Washington med 
It make dam fool of so 


diers lots of time L know “bout.” cor 


cluded © Bear-in-the-Night.” as he hitehed 
up his blanket around his waist. 
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N one of those pregnant sentences with 
which Lord Salisbury oceasionally re 
lieves the decorous tedium of debates in 
the gilded the 
Lords at Westminster, the British 


chamber of 
Prime 
Minister, replying to the leader of the 
Opposition on the China question, indi 
cated the great unknown quantity which 
bates every calculation of Western di 
plomacy at Peking. “‘If the noble lord,” 
he remarked, with an undisguised touch 
of irony, “‘ wants to know what is the 
destiny impending over China, I will ask 
him to reveal to me what is going on in 
a certain palace in Peking, and perhaps 
in a certain island within that palace. 
The future of China does not 
hands. It lies in the 
erning power of China.” 

Breached and battered like the Great 
Wall which the rulers of China erected 
hundreds of years ago against the forays 
of Central-Asian hordes, the adamantine 
wall of 


lie in our 
hands of the gov 


self-isolation whieh sheltered 


them for centuries against all contact 
with ‘‘the outer barbarians” has given 


way in every direction before the aggres 
sive impact of Western energy. Not 
only have the Chinese within the last 
half-century tasted the bitterness of de- 
feat in three foreign wars, but they have 
had to witness in sullen helplessness the 
gradual invasion of their country by all 
those subtle forees of modern civilization 
which are the irresistible forerunners of 
foreign ascendency and dominion wher 
ever they come in contact either with ab 
solute barbarism,as in Africa,or with effete 
medivwvalism, as in Asia. The foreign 
locomotive shrieks at the gates of Peking: 
foreign steamers plough their way for a 
thousand up the 
eign engineers are busy 


miles Yang-tse: for- 
sinking shafts 
into the bowels of the earth, without the 
slightest compunetion for the mysterious 
Fung-shui whom their operations may 
disturb; gigantic factories equipped with 
all the appliances of modern industry are 
springing up in the foreign settlements, 


each of which forms 


an 


imperium in 


PINK WALLS 
AT 


IMPERIAL 


“CATHAY.” 


House of 


OF THE 
PEKING. 


FORBIDDEN 


REFORMER. 


imperio; the foreign missionary and the 
foreign merchant enforce with increasing 
energy their treaty rights to cireulate 
their spiritual and their material wares 
far away in the interior of the country ; 
the very revenues of the state are being 
mortgaged one after another to foreign 
creditors, and every foreign loan means a 
tightening of foreign control over some 
new branch of the administration; the 
whole territory of the empire is being 
carved out into foreign ** 
ence” 


spheres of influ 
and **spheres of interest,” and its 
chief strategic positions leased” to for 
eign powers under a new diplomatic for 
mula which barely pretends to disguise 
the reality of annexation; the Tsung-li 
Yamen serves chiefly as a buffer to re 
ceive and deaden the shock of diplomatic 
contlicts between the powers 
Within the gates of Peking: even the 
Emperor and his masterful guardian, the 
Empress Dowager, have been fain to re- 
ceive in public audience, and on a foot- 
ing of outward equality, foreign princes 
and who but a few years 
ago were only grudgingly admitted into 
the hall of imperial cributaries in the 
outer precinets of the Forbidden City. 

Yet of the mysterious forces generated 
within the pink walls of the Forbidden 
City, of the “ governing power” to which 
Lord Salisbury referred, and which still 
holds, to some extent at least, in its hands 
the future of China, the outside world is 
as profoundly ignorant to-day as it was 
five or fifty or five hundred years ago. 
Weatlher-beaten and battered by storms 
from within and from without, the huge, 
unwieldy, disjointed empire still lives 
and moves, and has a being of its own, 
and from the hidden recesses of the im- 
perial palace there still flows to the re- 
motest Yamens of far-away provinces a 
steady, if attenuated, tide of enduring vi 
tality. But who among foreigners has 
ever succeeded in tracing that tide back 
to its true fountain-head ? 


foreign 


ambassadors 


The traveller can pass nowadays un 
molested through any one of the sixteen 
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gateways which at regular intervals 
pierce the long line of grim gray walls 
that conceal behind their counterfeit 
battlements the gaudy splendor and un- 
speakable squalor of 
wander at 


Peking. He can 


his leisure over the stretches 
of waste sand and cultivated fields whieh 
within the walled enclosure of that huge 
parallelogram mark the gradual decay of 
its former grandeur and the shrinkage of 
its population; or he can thread his way 
through the crowded streets of the few 
populous quarters in which the life of the 
capital is now concentrated, and watch 
the bewildering flow of ceaseless traflic 
surging inand out of the Chun-man Gate 
under the inner wall which divides the 
Chinese from the Tartar city. If he fol 
low the stream of swift Sedan chairs, in 
which ladies of rank and 
high degree are borne 


mandarins of 
behind closely 
drawn curtains by relays of panting, 
shouting bearers, he will find himself 
outside yet another walled quadrangle, 
about seven miles in circuit. Into this 


enclosure, again, he can penetrate unhin- 
dered, for though it is called the Huang- 
cheng, the Imperial City, and though it 
contains all the public offices and the 
residences of the highest officials, and of 
many of the princes of the blood and 
other imperial clansmen, it is as it were 
but the outer court of the Emperor's own 
residence. Here, just as in all the other 
quarters of the capital, everything—to 


borrow Lord Curzon’s suggestive descrip 


tion—is ** public and indecent.” 
the heart of this enclosure 


But in 
there rises a 
last and innermost enclosure where ‘‘ ey- 
erything is clandestine, veiled,and sealed.” 
It is the Hsu-ching-cheng, the Pink For 
bidden City, the hidden sanctuary into 
which none but the privileged few can 
penetrate, and then only at rare and 
stated intervals. Shortly after midnight 
the gates are opened every night to admit 
the highest officials and dignitaries of the 
state, who, prostrate before the throne, re 
port in the sacred presence on the prog 
ress of affairs in their respective depart 
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ments, and, having taken the imperial 
commands, leave the palace again before 


sunrise. Very rarely in the earlier years 


of foreign intercourse, but of late more 


frequently, the of the 
at Peking 


serried 


representatives 
powers are hustled in through 
the 


imperial clansmen to deliver formal mes 


ranks of court eunuchs and 
sages of courtesy to the Son of Heaven in 
person in one of the outlying halls of the 
Nor Emperor himself 
ever left the precincts of the Forbidden 
City, except tovoffer up on the great fes- 
tival days the customary sacrifices at the 


palace. has the 


imperial temples, or to pay ceremonial 


visits to the Dowager Empress at her 
the Summer Palace. Not 
male adult of whatsoever rank 


or age is allowed to reside in this sacred 


own court in 


a single 


city of vellow-tiled palaces and pleasure 
gardens where the Emperor dwells alone, 
kwajin, “the one man” amongst a horde 
ten and eu 
used in 

Tien 


Shing-ti, 


thousand 
Manifold are the titles 
addressing the 


of some women 
nuchs. 
imperial person 


hwang,** celestial august one ™; 


‘sacred sovereign”; Wan-sui-yeh, sire 
of ten thousand years”; ete., ete.; but 
the truest of them all, though perhaps 


not in the sense originally contemplated 
by his ancestors, is the one by which the 
Kwa-kuin, 
For what prince 


Emperor designates himself 
solitary prince.” 
more solitary than the unhappy youth 
reigning on the 
dragon throne, the lord of life and death 
over 400,000,000 souls, yet cannot call his 
Not for the first time 
in Chinese history there looms behind the 


throne one of those mysterious, masterful 


who, still nominally 


very soul his own? 


types of Asiatic womanhood who, burst 
ing asunder, by the subtle craft of their 
uncultured intellect and by the fierceness 
of their passions, all the trammels which 
Oriental tradition impose 
upon their sex, get such a grip of power, 
when 


custom and 
fortunate 
enough to seize it, as male rulers seldom 
in the autocratic 


they have once been 


acquire even most 
states 

Of the tortuous and blood-stained paths 
by which the Dowager Empress has reach 
ed her present position of unchallenged 
supremacy we cannot track the whole in- 
Only the distant echo of 
the tragwedies enacted behind that girdle 
of pink walls ever reaches the outer world. 
But we can mark at least the 
of her strange 


tricate course. 


im- 
career. 


most 


portant 


stages 
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When the Emperor Hsien Fung, who had 
fled from Peking in 1860 at the approach 
of the Anglo-French expedition, died in 
the following year at Jehol, he was suc- 
ceeded by a son barely six years old, 
borne to him by one of his coneubines. 
Worn out by debauchery, and surrounded 
by greedy courtiers whose only thought 
was to retain for themselves the control 
of the empire, Hsien Fung lad been in- 
duced on his death-bed to appoint from 
amongst his favorites a council of eight, 
which was to form a Board of Regency 
But Hsien 
Fung’s brother, Prince Kung, a man of 
character ability, had been 
brought into close contact with foreigners 


during his son’s minority. 
who 


during the recent peace negotiations, had 
measured the new dangers which threat- 
ened the empire from without, and heclear 
ly the 
which would ensue if the supreme power 
fell permanently into the hands of a knot 
of profligate and reactionary officials. He 
entered into communication with Hsien 
Fung’s widow, and in accordance with his 
recommendations she succeeded in escap 
ing from Jehol with the young Emperor 
and his mother. 


foresaw disastrous consequences 


By a bold coup de main 
the whole Board of Regeney, which had 
hastened to follow in pursuit of the fugi 

tives to Peking, was summarily arrested, 
and the two leading members, both im 

to 
commit suicide as an alternative to being 
executed, together with their less-favored 
colleagues, in the public market - place. 
The young Emperor was duly proclaimed 
under the title of Tung Chi and tle Re 

gency was committed during his minority 
to the widow of the defunct Emperor, con 

jointly with the mother of the reigning 
one. The senior Regent, who, as the prin 

cipal wife of Hsien Fung, was already the 
Empress Tsu An, was styled the Dowager 
Empress and Empress of the Eastern Pal 

The junior Regent, though only an 
imperial concubine, was raised, as mother 
of the Emperor, to the rank of Empress, 
and under the name of Empress Tsu si 
was styled the Empress Mother and Em 
press of the Western Palace. The mov 

ing spirit in this bold and, on the whole 
justifiable coup d'état was unquestionabl\ 
Prince Kung, but though the part played 
in it by the two Empresses, and especially 
by the Empress Tsu Tsi, was doubtless 
rather passive than active, the lesson 
which it taught was at any rate not lost 


perial princes, were merely allowed 


ace. 


i 
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Upon the latter. For 


it Is by Similar 
methods she has 
succeeded in re 
taining for forty 
years, with brief 
intermissions. the 
increasing power 
Which accident they 
Placed jn her pese 
lute hands. 
The Chinese ar 


tist Whose portrait 
of her We reproduce 
would presumab]y 
in any cCuse 


have 
been 


much of 
courtier hot to ] 
his imperial 
tress every 


end 
This 
Charm 
demanded by the 
esthetic of 
art, but 
there seems 


Chinese 
to be 
very little doubt 
that. according 


to 
Chinese 


Standards. 
the Empress Tsu Tsij 
had considerah]e 
personal beauty, 
and that, like Cath- 
erine the Great, to 
whom she has some 

times been rather 
Superficially com 

pared, she never 
hesitated in the ear. 

lier Stages of her 
career to make her 

beauty subserye 


her 
ambition, 


hor in its 
later stages to make 
the ambition of her 
favorites Minister 
to the Satisfaction 
of herown 
Whilst cautiously 
Strengthening and 
extending hep in 


fluence as co- Re 


Passions, 


gent, she was suf 
ficiently prudent 
during her first Re 
gency never to ex 
cite unduly the jea 
lousy of her senio 
partner, In 1872 th 
Emperor Tung Ch 
was solemnly mar 
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forthwith assumed the rank of Empress, 
and in 1873 the two Regents formally 
handed over to the Emperor the reins 
of power. Their retirement, however, 
was destined to be of short duration. 
In the following year rumors got abroad 
that his Majesty’s health was causing 
great anxiety, and on the 18th of Decem- 
ber, 1874, an edict was published request- 
ing the Dowager Empresses to resume 
Within four 
weeks from that date Tung Chi ** ascended 
upon the dragon to be a guest on high.” 
His widow was left pregnant, but though, 
had a male child been born, Tung Chi's 
posthumous son would have been the 
rightful heir to the empire, the Dowagers 
determined not to await the event. 


control of the government. 


They 
hastened, on the contrary, to proclaim a 
successor to the throne, and to depart, in 
doing so, not only from the traditions of 
the dynasty, but from the most sacred 
principles of the one religious rite cher- 
ished by the whole nation, viz., the rite of 
ancestral worship. To the due perform- 
ance of that necessary rite, equally in- 
cumbent upon the highest and the low- 
est, upon the richest and the poorest, it is 
deemed absolutely necessary that the heir 
should belong to a younger generation 
than the deceased. In defiance of this rule, 
the Dowager Empresses selected a son of 
Prince Chun, brother to the Emperor 
Hsien Fung, and proclaimed him Emper- 
or under the title of Kwang Shu, or J/lus- 
trious Succession. The new Emperor was 
therefore first cousin to Tung Chi, and as 
such he was not, strictly speaking, qual- 
ified to perform the usual rites before his 
predecessor's tablets. Indeed, one of the 
censors committed suicide in the impe- 
rial presence as a public protest against 
this violation of the sacred law, on the 
lirst occasion when Kwang Shu visited for 
that purpose the temple of his ancestors. 
But though the Dowager Empresses and 
their advisers cannot possibly have over- 
looked the gravity of that drawback, there 
was another consideration which far out- 
weighed it in their ambitious estimation. 
Kwang Shu was only three years old, and 
his accession meant the undisputed con- 
tinuance of their regency for another 
long term of years. The Empress Ah 
Lu-Teh, it is true, was still with child, 
and unpleasant questions might have 
arisen had she lived to bear a son. But 
she sickened and died—of grief, it was 
VoL. XCIX.—No. 592.—72 
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ried to Ah Lu Teh, a Manelin lady, who 
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officially stated, for the death of her im 
perial spouse. 

For the second time a successful palace 
coup d'état had placed in the Empress 
Tsu Tsi’s hands a full share of the su- 
preme power, and as years passed by dur- 
ing the second regency that share grew 
more and more predominant until, in 1881, 
at a moment when there was considerable 
friction between the two august ladies, the 
senior Regent was carried off by sudden 
illness, alleged to have been failure of the 
heart. How that failure exactly occurred 
the surviving Regent and her confidants 
could probably alone explain. From that 
moment, however, until the Japanese war 
the Empress Dowager, as Tsu Tsi was 
now styled par excellence, was supreme. 
Prince Kung still remained nominally at 
the head of affairs, but his influence was 
gradually being overshadowed by that of 
Li Hung-Chang, who, since his appoint- 
ment as Viceroy of the home province of 
Chih-li in 1870, had risen steadily in the 
favor and contidence of Tsu Tsi. In July, 
1884, the trouble which had arisen with 
France over the Tongking question gave 
the Dowager Empress a not unwelcome 
opportunity of dispensing with 


Prince 
Kung’s services. 


The veteran statesman 
was dismissed from all his offices, and he 
retired for a period of eleven years to the 
tranquil obscurity of a Buddhist monas- 
tery. Li Hung-Chang, however, as a 
Chinaman, could not succeed to a position 
which under the Manchu dynasiy had al- 
ways been reserved fora Mancliu. Again 
the Empress Dowager did not hesitate to 
depart from every precedent. Though a 
father cannot, according to Chinese ecus- 
tom, serve under his son, the reigning 
Emperor's father, Prince Chun, was ap- 
pointed to serve under him as First Min- 
ister of the state. But the Empress Dow- 
ager’s judgment would seem on this oc- 
casion to have been at fault. Prince Chun 
soon showed himself dissatisfied with the 
dummy part assigned to him, and as the 
young Emperor was growing in years, the 
authority his father acquired over him, 
and the use to which he put it, began to 
cause considerable alarm in the Empress 
Tsu Tsi’s suspicious mind. The return of 
the Marquis Tseng from a prolonged so- 
journ in Europe, as minister in London, 
materially added to the anxieties of Li 
Hung-Chang and his imperial mistress, 
for his liberal ideas and large European 
experience were at once enlisted by Prince 
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upport of a bold and relatively 
Which might not have 
arrested the deeay of the 
hich would certainly have 

he old Emipre claws. 
more fortune came to the assist 
ance of the Dowager Empress. In 1890 
ie Marquis Tseng died prematurely in 
fe, and a few montus later, 
a not less opportune ill 
ed Prince Chun Once more 
the old Empress’s power was absolute, and 
though she nominally retired when the 
Emperor Kwang Shu attained his major- 
it remained absolute until the disas- 
trous war with Japan. That war was es 
sentially the Empress’s war. Though it 


is in some measure the outeome of Li 


Hung-Chang’s short-siglited policy, which 


in Korea. as a tew years previously in 
Tongking, had arrogantly maintained 
the rights of Chinese suzerainty whilst 
its corresponding obligations, the 
old Viceroy was dimly conscious of the 
inadequacy of China’s military and naval 
resourees At the last moment his mind 
misgave him, and he implored his mistress 
to avoid the hazard of a final rupture. But 
the Dowager Empress was bent upon chas- 
tising ‘‘the insolent pigmies,” asthe Jap- 
anese were disdainfully called. She was 
to celebrate in the forth-coming autumn, 
ona seale of unprecedented magnificence, 
he sixtieth anniversary of her birth. 
whole empire had been laid under 
ibution to defray the costs of this cele- 
Caravans loaded with the more 

or less spontaneous offerings of a grate- 
ful people were already on their way to 
Peking from the most remote provinces. 
A new road was being built from the 
Forbidden ¢ the Empress’s own 
residence, near Summer Palace, for 
the Lin pe rial procession to pass over, and 
every house and shop along the road, and 
the very city gates and walls, were being 
rejuvenated and decorated in view of the 
auspicious oceasion. All that was needed 
to complete the apotheosis of her reign 
were the trophies of victory In a foreign 
war, and she was determined to have 
them But for the first time fortune 
played her false Instead of the intoxi 
elt she had dreamed of, she 

almost to the very dregs the 

humiliation. As Hsien 

she had fled with the 

court from Peking at the approach of the 


British and French armies in 1860, and 


now, after more than thirty vears of pow 
er and pleasure and glory she had once 
more to pack up and make preparations 
for flight at the approach of another de 
spised invader. The conelusion of at 
armistice ultimately arrested the Japaness 
advance and averted the necessity of ae 
tual flight; but how bitter must have 
been the proud old woman's feelings 
when the imperial edict announeing thi 
restoration of peace pleaded, in extenua 
tion of the humiliating terms on which 

had been obtained, the filial piety of th 
Emperor towards the Dowager Empress 

“the venerable lady who, if hostili 
ties were renewed and Peking threatened 
by the Japanese, would have had to seek 
refuge in flight, and have been exposed 
once more to the hardships of a long and 
arduous journey.” 

Her pride was wounded to the quick 
her power shaken, lier prestige impaired 
and not alone her own power and pres 
tige, but those of her devoted henchmaz 
Li Hung-Chang, who, as Warden of thi 
Frontierand Guardian of the Capital, was, 
according to the Chinese theory of respon 
sibility, primarily answerable for the dis 
asters of the war. There were stormy 
scenes within the palace, and angry re 
criminations between the old Dowager 
and the young Emperor. Two of tlie 
censors audaciously memorialized — tli 
throne, imploring the sovereign to save 
the empire from the evils of * petticoat 
government,” and the mild reproof the 
exhortations elicited showed them to 
have been not altogether unwelcom: 
There were signs of ferment in the proy 
inces, signs of discord even amongst tli 
highest officials of the capital, who wer 
gradually ranging themselves into two 
opposite factions the Emperor's part) 
and the Empress’s party. The Empero 
himself was, however, still an almost ui 
known quantity. He was believed to li 
a vouth endowed with considerable in 
telligence, of a kindly but somewhat 
melancholy disposition, whom a natura 
infirmity had saved from the gross temp 
tations which beset an Oriental princ 
brought up in the corrupt atmosphere o! 
the harem, impulsive and irresolute, and 
subject to violent fits of childish petu 
lance. The first of the two photograp)is 
we have obtained from private sources i!) 
China represents the Emperor Kwang 
Shu as a child shortly after his accession 
to the throne; the second represents him 
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about the period of his marriage, which 
took place in 1889, and, as was to have been 
The 


foreign diplomatists who when received 


expected, has produced no issue. 


in audience have been privileged to see 
the Son of Heaven seated on his throne, 
and even to exchange with 
words of formal 


him a few 
salutation, agree in de- 
scribing his appearance as by no means 
His small face 
and delicate features lack virility, and 
hunted look, as it were, of 
fright and suffering in his dreamy eyes, 
bata bright and pleasant smile oceasion- 
ally plays about the mobile lips. 


unprepossessing. oval 


there is a 


Prince 
Henry of Prussia was allowed last vear 
footing of 
greater intimacy than had hitherto been 
accorded to any foreigner. 


to converse with him on a 
Kwang Shu’s 
demeanor was at first painfully timid and 
embarrassed, but after he had overcome 
his nervousness he appeared genuinely to 
enjoy the novel experience, and his sim- 
plicity of mannerand unaffected courtesy 
made a very favorable impression upon 
lis distinguished visitor. 

That the young Emperor realized in 
some measure the dangers which beset 
his empire on every side after the Japanese 
war had disclosed 
there seems to be no reason to doubt, but 
few people believed that a youth reared 
in such an atmosphere of ignorance and 


its hidden weakness 


corruption could possibly possess either 
the judgment or the strength of purpose 
necessary to cope with so desperate a sit- 
tation. Moreover, excellent 
might be his own intentions, where was 
lie to look for enlightened advisers to put 
them into practical shape, or for patriotic 
oflicials to carry them into execution? 
Where was he to find, amongst the effete 
bureaueracy which lived by sucking dry 
the life-blood of the empire, either the 
moral or the material support required 
for enforcing, mainly at the expense of 
that 
Ing 


the 


however 


very class, the vigorous and sweep- 
reforms which could alone arrest 
fatal progress of decay? For a 


couple of years, mdeed, the struggle 


between ‘*the Emperor's party and the 
Empress’s party,” which was known to 
be going on with fluctuating vicissitudes 


in the councils of the capital, seemed to 
be little more than a petty squabble be- 
tween rival factions over the flesh-pots of 
China. Then suddenly the outside world 
Was aroused by a succession of almost 
revolutionary edicts, such as had never 
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before been issued under the Vermilion 
Pencil, to the faet that a 


moving over the stagnant 


new Spirit Was 
waters of the 
Chinese Empire. 

While foreign observers had been for 
the most part absorbed in the conflict of 
international ambitions and the jealous 
competition of rival concession-hunters, 
which had turned Peking into the cock 
pit of modern diplomacy, the awakening 
of the vounger amongst the 
gentry and officialdom of China had passed 
almost unnoticed. 


generation 


Under the sanetion of 
a few honest and enlightened viceroys and 
high officials, and with the enthusiastic 
co-operation of a small but active body 
of young literati, there had 
up, especially the pro 
of middle and south 
ern China,a deliberate movement in fa 
vor of Western knowledge and Western 
ideas. 


suddenly 
frown 
vineial 


In great 


centres 


One of the most striking indications of 
this movement was a large and growing 
demand for the translations of foreign 
works and similar publications in the 
Chinese language, which ‘* the Society for 
the Diffusion of Christian 
Knowledge amongst “the 


and General 
Chinese’ 
done so much to popularize.* The sale 
of the society's works, for instance, rose 
from S817 in 1893 to $12,146 in 1897 and 
$18,457 in 1898, and the demand in these 
last years far outran the supply. The 
books issued by the society do not deal, 
it should be noted, exclusively or even 
chiefly with religious questions. On the 
contrary, the majority, and those espe- 
cially which have enjoyed the widest cir- 
culation, deal with questions of history, 
of political economy, of social science 
and general education. Perhaps the most 
popular of the whole series have been Mac- 
kenzie’s XIXth Century, The Outline 
of History of Thirty-one Nations, The 
History of the Japanese War, The Rela- 
tion of Education to National Progress, 
Reform Papers by Seventeen Foreigners, 
and The Review of the Times—a month- 
ly publication. In the course of three 
years (1895-8) the number of native news- 
papers, most of them edited and written 
by natives, rose from 19 to 70; and almost 
every one of these papers was a new wit- 

* Those who may be induced to take a closer in- 
terest in the Chinese reform movement should con- 
sult the “Eleventh Annual Report” of that excel- 
lent society (with which the writer of this article has, 
however, no personal connection), published at the 
North China Herald office, Shanghai, October, 1898. 


has 
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hi sin the cause of progress and re orm, 
\tt same time considerable sums were 
subseribed by the Chinese themseives in 
i is pro ces for the opening of 
ols where their children could ae 
quire Western learning and Western 
Fifteen hundred young men 
of good fam applied to enter the new 
Peking Univers under Dr. Martin's 
presidency Reform societies, often more 
or Ss open sanctioned by the local 
authorities ere founded in the provin 
Clal centres, and rapidly spread into the 
nore remote townships The literati in 
Mwy places began to court the society of 
gners, and to solicit the advice of 
ssionaries and consuls as to the re- 
eneration of the country Perhaps the 
most Striking ine ident in the whole move 
ment, until it ultimately reached Peking 
ma n aded the sacred prec nets of the 
Forbidden City was the rapid conver 
sion of the great central provinee of 
lloonan from a hot-bed of anti-foreign 
fanaticism into a eentre of progressive 
act ity 
It is not till early in 1898 that the 
reform wave beat up against the pink 
alls of the imperfal residence, and its 
vivifving waters seemed for a time to 
have penetrated into its most sluggish 


of last vear 


ardent 


the beginning 


At 


it Was reported thata 


recesses 
few reform 
ers had been summoned by the Emperor 


to important offiees in the capital in order 


to assist him with their advice in the re- 
forms which he was already contempla 
ting A short time afterwards the Em 


peror sent for a large number of foreign 


wooks, whieh he studied under the guid 


ance of his new advisers. Chief amongst 
these as a Cantonese, Kang Yu-Wei, 
about forty vears of age, whose liberal 


ideas, coupled with a profound knowledge 


f the time-honored ciassics of Chinese 
terature, had earned for him the ap 
pellation of the ‘* Modern Sage.” He had 


been appointed a secretary of the Tsung 
Yamen 
his courageous and enlightened 


} 


and had gained the Emperor's 


ear bY 
lo than by his scholarly 
Of the that 
fervid reformers the most 
Liane 


patriotism 


accomptlisiiments rest of 


band of 


tinguished perhaps were ‘hi 
(Chao, also a Cantonese, and a disciple of 


Kang Yu-Wei 


chief organ of 


ind the first editor of the 


the p irty the Ch ine se Prog 
of Fo-kien, and 


ress: Lin Shio. a native 


a descendant of the notorious Commis- 
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sioner Lin of Canton fame: Su Chil -¢ ‘hing, 


one of the readers at the Hanlin College 
at Py king, the alma mater of Chinese 
orthodoxy and his son Su In Chi also a 
member of the Hanlin, and Chancellor 
of Edueation for the province of Hoonan. 
These and their fellow-workers did not 
probably all belong to quite the same 


school of thought, but they all strove for 


a common purpose, and behind them 
there undoubtedly stood some of the 
most powerful dignitaries of the state, 


such as Chang Yin-Huan, who was mem 


both of the Grand Counei 


Yamen, and who had 


ber and of the 


Tsung | represented 
his sovereign in London as special am- 


Victoria’s 


bassador at Queen bil in 
1897; Chang Chi-Tung, the Vicerov of the 
middle Yang and the veteran rival 
of Li Hung-Chang: and Wenge Tung-Ho. 


the Emperor's tutor, and the leader of 


tse, 


the so-called ** Emperor's party.’ 

W ith generous impulsiveness the young 
sovereion responded to the eager teach 
Edict after 
edict appeared under the imperial sign 


ings of his new councillors. 


manual, heralding, as It seemed, a revo 


lution as sweeping and as far-reaching 


as that which had transformed the face 
of Japan just thirty vears before. One 
edict abolished the fossilized system of 


examination for the publie service which 
centuries had 
the supreme and only test of effi 


for made the classical es 
say 
cieney for every branch of the adminis- 
tration. Others established a university 
for the study of Western seience in Pe 
for the 


publication of books of Western learning 


king, and a board of translation 


in the vernacular. Another exhorted 
the young Manchus, ¢.e., the scions of 
the ruling race, to travel abroad and 
study foreign languages and customs 


Another decree emphasized the duty of to] 
erance towards Christianity and of protec 
tion for Christians, which had already been 
so often proclaimed in theory and evaded 
in practice. Another recommended the 
conversion of a number of temples into 
schools of Western education ; and finally 

useless 


not only was the abolition of all 


offices decreed both in the capital and in 


the provincial administrations, but an 
edict was reported to be in course of 
preparation doing away with the pig 


tail, and substituting European for native 
dress. To the Western, and especially 
to the Anglo-Saxon mind, accustomed to 
the mature and orderly progress of evolu 
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tion. such drastic measures may well have 


and 


appeared dangerously crude hasty, 


The case of J tpan can of course be quot 
in favor of the radical trealment 


Kang Yu-Wei and his 
they 


ad 


ana 


ites. believed 
njoved the benefit of the Marq il 
‘e and experience, that 
had 


OUSpIcCUuOoUs a part in the) 


are have 
Ito’s 


Istinguished 


Lo 


a 


itesman, who himself plaved 


erenerallon 


lapan, having paid a prolonged t« 


movement 


Visit 
‘eking just when the reform 
at its height. 


But the Japanese re 
ormers had had at their back not only a 
imbued with 


unselfishness 


irge and influential elass 
‘aditions of patriotism and 
Hen were almost unknown in China. 


also a powerful reserve of physical 
ree The Chinese reformers had barely 
egun to leaven the ignorant and corr ipt 
Their revolu 
measures were bound not only to 


all 


ancient 


the bureaucracy 

ary 
ovoke the bitter hostility of 
had 


but 


those 
vested interest 
to 


ied prejudices of many of the 


oO a in 


also alarm the old-fash- 


more re 
However much 
‘ith they had in the triumph of the 
val forces they were setting in 


ctable conservatives. 


motion, 

should at any rate have realized 
it fair play could only be secured for 
se moral forces by mustering in their 
of physical force not 
ogether disproportionate to that w hich 
ld inevitably be arrayed against them. 


lence a reserve 


this respect they unquestionably dis- 
ived the most culpable lack of fore- 
ought. It till the eleventh 
uur that they attempted to take 
st elementary precautions for the pro- 
on of the imperial person, though 

had made the Emperor the standard 
of their cause 


was not 


the 


irer 


A catastrophe was in ‘these cireum- 

ices inevitable. The old Empress lad 
dled her time, resolute. vindictive. impla 
le, but cool headed as ever, For three 


is she had played a waiting vame. lix 


¢ patiently in semi-retirement. but from 
ne to time showing her hand sufficiently 
reassure her adherents and prove that 

was still a power in the land. w 
g events and guiding them. but 

to precipitate them, 
lity had come. 


Tateh- 
careful 
Now her Ooppor- 
The predominance of 
( ‘hinese element in the Emperor's new 
courage had aroused the arr ant spirit 
racial hatred of the six thousand Man- 


| princes and imperial clansmen who 


OF THE FORBIDDEN 


live by levying b); 


Phe 


ichs who batten 


llal kinsman 


eun On the corruy 
the palace were in almost 


open 


against the inte rlopers Who talked 


but Loo 


Augean stables o 


Wisely, well.’ 


of sweeping out 


f the Forbidden City : the 


priests who tremb ed for rile nples and 


he 


their perquisites: the old 


fashioned lite rati 


Whose intellectual asce ndeney w 


as bound 


up with the ancient methods of learning 


the mandarins of every ** button,” whos 
greed of power me 


high 


‘ans greed of wealth: the 
Officials who plunder whole 
inces, and are 


the Yamen runners wh 


content to 


Steai a few copper ** cash "— 
all were ina ferment of alarm and discon 


tent, all watched eagerly fi 


the Summer ] 


Passions were surging 


ras 


gn from 


-alace, where the same angry 


In the breast o a 


But 
like of them that she 
wh 


shrivelled and painted 
it was not 


relied, 


old woman 


upon the 
She knew 


forgotten, thata brig 


at the reformers had 
ade of soldiers, evey 


of Chinese soldiers would suffice to over 


awe the whole population oO! 


Peking, 


mandarins and eunuchs, priests and pop 


ulace, and it was with t she had 


he army 
What was to 
What was, above all, to be 
its officers when the 
handed it hand it 


laid her planus ecome of 
the army? 


come of 


reformers 


over—and over they 


would, as sure 
to trained 
turned into food for ¢ 


fate—to 


and 


as the “foreign 
devils,” be and 


according to 
Under tie 


force had 


drilled 


barbarian” custom Km 
press’s orders a large been 


moved up to the 
and 
threats. 


neighborhood of Peking 
carefully plied with 
When 


too late to these 


and 
the reformers woke up 


promises 


dangers and sent out 
emissary to parley with ¢ 


an 
general in 
the latter listened to their over 
tures just long enough to 
cret 


he 
command, 
learn their se 
otf to 
her that a 


seizing her sacred 


intentions, and then hurried 
his imperial mistress to inform 
scheme was on foot for 
person and con ye ving her to a safe place 
ot confinement in thie 
trv. 


interior of the coun 
Exactly what happened 
hever yet become known. 


then has 
It is believed 
that the Emperor, warned of an imminent 
coup de main. attempted Lo 


escape from 
the palace, 


intending to seek refuge at 
of the foreign 


one 
Was diseoy 
W hat 
Spontaneous act 
note to Kang Yu- 
fly Without 


legations, but 
ered and forcibly restrained, 
known is that his 


Is 
last 
Was to send a pathetie 


Wei urging him to delay. 
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Then the curtain falls upon the drama 
of The epi- 
logue is such as might be expected in an 
An imperial edict re- 
stored the regency of the Empress Dow- 


the reforming Em pe ror 


Oriental country. 
ager. Shortly afterwardsan ominous an- 
nouncement appeared in the Peking Ga- 
vette 


and for a 


that the Emperor was seriously ill, 
he was thought to be ac- 
But warning 
from Sir Claude MacDonald to the Tsung- 
li-Yamen, that his death would create a 
disastrous Western 
tries, probably did more to promote his 


time 


tually dead a significant 


impression in coun 
recovery than the preseriptions of all the 
had 
by imperial edict to 
Kang Yu-Wei and a few of 
the leading reformers succeeded in mak- 
But of 
ere executed 


Chinese doctors who been ostenta- 


tiously summoned 
his bedside 
their less 
in the 
They met their 
to all with a 
of their Many 
others were exiled, degraded, imprisoned. 
Edict all the 
Emperor's reforming edicts. The reform 


proseribed, 


ing their escape SIX 
fortunate associates 
market-place at Peking 
fate, according accounts, 


heroism worthy cause 


succeeded edict annulling 


societies were dissolved and 
the organs of the reform party suppressed, 
their schools closed, officials suspected of 
sympathy with them dismissed or fright 
ened into abject submission, while honors 
and promotions were showered on the 
anti-foreign party. A new era of reaction 
had set in, of which the end cannot yet 
be foretold 

Once more the old Empress had tri 
umphed, and for the third time within 
four deeades a successful palace conspir 
acy had restored her supremacy ; but even 
in the cup of triumph there must have 
She had had 
to rely almost exclusively upon the Man- 
chus for the suecess of her bold schemes, 
and just as the reform movement had 
been essentially a Chinese movement, so 


been a dash of bitterness. 


the reactionary revolution had been es- 
sentially a reassertion of Manchu suprem- 
acy over the Chinese. She is too shrewd 
a woman not to have realized the danger 
of arraying Manchus against Chinese, and 
of relying on mere force to maintain the 
ascendenecy of a ruling race long since 
intellectually and morally degenerate. 
Nor the Manchus slow to exact 
from her the price of their support. Li 
Hung-Chang, the oldest and most devoted 


were 
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of her Chinese henelimen, had been 


one 


of the moving spirits of the coup d'état 
but he had, none the less, to be sacrificed, 
at least temporarily, to Manchu jealousy 
and the Empress was fain to send him 
into honorable exile, to superintend in his 
old age the hopeless task of damming up 
the Yellow River. Again, though fo. 
eign diplomacy, absorbed in its own rival! 
ries, had held aloof, in pe 
haps with deplorable apathy, from thy 
life-and-death struggle that had been go 
ing on within the Forbidden City, the Em 
press can hardly have failed to note that 
Russia and her faithful handmaid France 
alone expressed approval of the new r 
gime. It that 
an explicit agreement exists between the 
Empress and Russia for the maintenance 
of the dynasty under her supreme contro! 
but even if that be so, the price she must 
have had, or may yet have, to pay for 
such an agreement may well cause her 
some secret heart-burning. 


some cases 


has, indeed, been stated 


And so lone 
as the young Emperor still lives, can she 
feel absolutely safe that the past is irrey 

ocably buried in ** that island within the 
palace’ to which Lord Salisbury so mys 

teriously alluded? Though his spirit may 
be cowed and crushed, though he may 
have submissively accepted his fate and 
resigned himself once more to such ehild 

ish amusements as the training of goats 
and monkeys, it may be gathered, from 
the precautions that were taken through 
out the winter to keep the ice constant) 
broken on the ornamental water which: 
surrounds his island prison, that, thoug) 
his life may be but a living death, it stil] 
constitutes a restraint if not a danger to 
Nor 
can she permanently set back the clock 
of progress. 


the old Empress’s usurping power. 


Whatever the issue may | 

for the unfortunate Kwang Shu or for his 
masterful old kinswoman, the traces of tli 

reform movement never be wholly 
obliterated. Tan Sze-Tung, one of its no 
blest protomartyrs, loudly proclaimed, as 
he was led forth to execution, that for ey 

ery head cut off that day a thousand would 
arise to carry on the work of reform 

The seed thus fertilized by the blood o! 
fearless apostles must yet bear fruit 
amongst the teeming millions of a race en 
dued with unconquerable vitality, thoug! 
its earliest blossom has been ruthless]) 
plucked from the Dragon Throne. 


can 


ON AN 


BRANDER 


VHE 


under the elevated railroad 


ambulance clanged 


| 


icaoie 


and now 
ol 


nehing ilseil Outside to fel ahead 
car 


hi 


ng doctor 


With s little bag in 


yondering 


Sat Vhether he 


uld know just What to do 


when the 
ne came. This was his first day of 
and 
It 
an August day. 
hot spell had lasted # week 
vet 


itv as amb lance Surgeon, how lhe 


vas going to his first call. tliree 


was 
he afternoon of when 
alread y 
na the 


young physician was ehil] 


of 


sense 


apprehension took stoek 


uself, and as he had a realizing 


IS own inexperience, 
The bullet-headed Irishman who was 


ving the ambulance as skilfully as be- 


ne the former owner of a nig hawk 


hit 
» glanced back at the doctor and sized 
the situation. 

There’s no knowin’ what it is 
when 


we'll 


we there.” he began, 


lhere’s times when it’s no 


get 
aisy job the 
Say you give the man ether, 
Whatever it you 
if, and maybe he’s dead when he comes 
it of it. Where are you then?” 

young man decided instantly that 


anything of 


tor has 


\ or IS 


make him 


that sort should happen 
he wo back 
Georgia at once and try for 
country store. 

But 


the driver went on 


iim that afternoon. 
a place in 
nothing fazed Dr. Chand 
“It's Dr. ¢ ‘hand 


ever 


KNOW 


S place you're takin’ now. ye 


It seemed to the surgeon that the 


il) 


Trish 
ready to patronize lim. 
at least to insinuate the new 


Was making 
comers 
erlority to his predecessor, where pon 
his 
ad a smile relieved the tension 
es as he declared that Dr, ( 


sense of humor came to rescue, 


of 
‘handle 


his 
is an honor to his profession, 
He is that!” the driver returned. 
itically, as with a dexterous j 


em- 
erk he 
ing the ambulance just in front of 
vabvie-car, to the sputtering disgust of 
gripman. ‘ An’ it’s many a danger- 


Cause 


we've had to handle together, 
in and 


‘I don’t doubt that you were of great 


ERRAND 
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assistance to him “the young Sout] ernei 


sugvested 


hi Many S the time he's tould 


er knew what he'd ha’ done Witho 
the [rishman 
thi: night 
sailor come otf t 


the North River 


respouded There 


it » night when the 


he Roosi ih 


there, an’ he got { 
Steps of a barber Shop. 
he bruck his leg 


did: an’ that 
of it did 


ambulance 


into three paces, so 
hie made him mad. the pain 
an’ he was j Wild when the 
Oi, if Vas a lovely 
he had on him. that Roosian —a love 


An’ it was a Gaisy scrap we had 

What 
geon. 

What didn't he do?” 
plied, at the memory 
* ie tried to do the doe 
Chandler it was, as ] tould you 
big knife 


did he do?” asked the 
the ariver re 

of the 
tor—Dr, 


He’ 


knives, 


laughing 
scene, 


da 
it’s mortial long Loo, 
them Roosians carryv—an’ he 
he thought it was Dr. Chandler 


hurtin 


as so 
Liat w 
him, and he med offer to put ] 
knife in him, when, 
out of his hand.” 

‘l have 


speak 


begorra. | KIC ced 
Dr. Chandle: 
th an 


as he recalled several 


heard 


often 
, the d 


of you,” said octor, w 
invol intaryv smile, 
of the rood stories that his predecessor 
had told him of the driver's peculiarities, 

An’ why w’u'dn’t he?” 


replied, 


the Irishman 
‘It’s more nor wanst I had to 
trouble. An’ a 
all the months he drove 


help him out of 
worrd we had In 
out wid me. 


never 


it ‘Il be some aisy little 


job we'll have how, 


thinkin’—~a sun 
ra kid that’s 


scorcher, 


stroke, maybe, o knocked 


down by a 
you'll 
yourself aisy 


or a thrifle of that 

to 
enough, no doubt.” 
To this the young Southerner 


kind: be able attend 


lo that 


made ho 
response, for his mind Was busy in 


antidotes 


going 
the 


he aroused himself 


over 
Then 
shoulders, and laughed 
occupation, 


for various poisons, 
and shook his 


at his own pre- 


The Irishman did not 
An’ of 


ve 


approve of this, 


coorse,” he continued, jt may 
a serap ‘twixt a ginny and a Poland 


er; or maybe, now. a coon 


has gone fora 


iL mie 
Was 

i 

= 
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chink wid a razzer, and sliced him most bly he had fatty degeneration, and this 


in two, I dun‘no’.’ heat has been too much for him.” 

‘ Then he clanged the bell unexpected- ‘*T don’t think any man has a right to 
ly, and swerved off the track and down come in here and die like that without 
a side street toward the river. warning, heart failure or no heart failure 


The doctor soon found a curious crowd do you?” asked the red-headed assistant 
flattening their noses against the win- ‘*I don’t know what the boss will say 
dows of a drug-store on a corner of the That’s the kind of thing that spoils trad: 


Boulevard. He sprang off as the driver and it ain't any too good here, anyway 
slowed down to turn and back up. with a drug store ‘most every block.” 
A policeman stood in the doorway of ‘*Do you know who he is?” the docto 


the pharmacist’s, swinging his club by inquired, 
its string as he kept the children outside. *T went through his pockets, but | 
He drew back to let the young surgeon hadn't any watch nor any letters,” thi 
pass, saving as he did so: ‘‘It's no use druggist answered; ** but he’s got about 
now, I think, doctor. You are too late.” dollar in change in his pants.” 

The body of a man lay flat on the tile The doctor looked around the shop 
pavement of the shop. He was decently The policeman was still in the doorway 
dressed, but his shoes were worn and and a group of boys and girls blocked 


patched. He was a very large man, too, the entrance. 
stout even for his length. His cravat ‘* Does anybody here know this man 


had been untied and his collar had been asked the surgeon. 

opened. His face was covered with a A small boy twisted himself under thi 

torn handkerchief. policeman’s arm and slipped into tl 
As the doctor dropped on his knees by store. ‘* I know him,” he cried, eager! 

the side of the body, the druggist’s clerk ‘* I see him come in. I was here all thi 

came from behind the prescription count- time, and I see it all. He's Tim Meck 

er—a_ thin, undersized, freckled young-  chran.” 


ster, with short red hair and a trembling “Where does he live?” the docto 

voice. asked, only to correct himself swiftly 
dead, he?” asked this ap- where did he live?” 

parition. ‘*T thought he was dead when I sa 


The doctor finished his examination of him go down like he was sandbagged 
the man on the floor; and then he an- said the boy. ** He lives just round th 
swered as he rose to his feet: ‘* Yes, he’s corner in Amsterdam Avenue—at leas! 


dead. How did it happen?” his wife lives there.” 
The delivery of the young druggist was The doctor took the address, and wit 


hesitating and broken. ‘* Well, it was the aid of the policeman he put the bod 
this way, you see. The boss was out, on the stretcher and lifted it into tl 
and I was in charge here, and there ambulance. The driver protested agains 
wasn't anything doing except at the this as unprecedented. 
fountain. Then this man came in; he ‘Sure it’s none of our business to tak 
was in a hurry, and he told me he was a stiff home!’ he declared. ‘‘ That's no 
feeling faint—kind of suffocated, so he work at all, at all, for anambulance. D: 
said—and couldn't I give him something. Chandler never done the like in all thi 
Well, [m a graduate in pharmacy, you months him an’ me was together. Be 
know, and so I fixed him up a little gob, I never contracted to drive hearses 
aromatic spirits of ammonia in a glass of The young Southerner explained that 
soda-water. You know that won't hurt this procedure might not be regular, bu! 
anybody. But just as he took the glass it revolted him to leave the body of « 
out of my hand his knees gave way and_ fellow-mortal lying where it had falle 
he squashed down on the floor there. on the floor of a shop. The least ly 
The glass broke, and he hadn't paid for could do, so it seemed to him, was to 
the spirits of ammonia, either; and when take it to the dead man’s widow, especial!) 
[ got round to him he was dead—at least since this was scarcely a block out o 
I thought so, but I rang you up to make their way as they returned to the hos 
sure.” pital. 

‘Yes, the doctor returned, ** apparent- The driver kept on grumbling as they 
ly he died at once—heart failure. Proba- drove off. ‘*Sure he give ye no chan 


ON AN 


all, doctor. to fo and croak 


afore iver ye got at him, and you ouly 


ver wor K? Dr Chandler. how, 


he'd get “em into the wagon ChUuVWay, an’ 


lake chances of there ‘em 


Three times. divil a less. Lhe, died On ous 


bein’ breath in 
on the streteher therejan’ me w hipp like 
the divil to get ‘en into the hospital en 


nvhow, where it Was their own cConsarn 
That's the 
hot in the 


but the wagvon’s better than dvin’ 


vhether they lived or died 


place for ‘em to die in, an’ 


wagon: 
belore 


we ¢ the divil 


it’s so 


an get to ‘em, an’ 


thank the begrudgers! 


ILIS: an’ by the same token, to-day ’s Fri 
dav, so it is!” 


The small hoy who had identified the 
dead man ran alongside of them. accom 
panied by his admiring mates: and when 
backed Up again 


pretentious tenement house 


the ambulanee before a 
With a brow 
stone front and bevelled plate 
the Mrs. 
bell. 

** It’s the third floor 
declared, 


doors. 


small boy rane 


she lives on,” he 


The janitor came up from the basement, 
and he and the driver carried the streteher 
up to Mrs MeKeehran’s landing. 
The doctor Went up before them. and 
an insignifieant little 
Waiting 


found old Woman 
for him on the landing. 
Is this Mis he asked 


** Yes,” she auswered-: then, as she saw 
the burden the men 
cried: My God! 
ire they bringing 

The Southerner 


vithdraw her into the 


were carrving, she 
What's that? Wiiiat 
it here for?” 
young managed to 
front room of the 
Nat, and he noticed that it was very clean 
and very tidy, 
‘Lam a doctor,” he began, soothingly, 
and T am sorry to that 


Say there has 


peel an aecident 
An accident?” 


Crod! 


she repeated, 

And is it Tim?” 
You must summon all vour 

Mrs McKeechran.” 


This is 


Courage, 


the doctor recurned, 


4 Serious matter—a very serious 
matter,” 
“Ts he hurt very bad?” 


if dangerous?” 


she cried, 


mavas wel] 


tell you the truth. Mps 
MeEcechran,” 


Said the 


Cannot Say that 


physician, 
your husband wil] 
be able to be out again.” 

By that time the Stretcher had been 
brought into the room, with the 
‘entirely covered by a blanket. 
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ever 


body on 


ERRAND 


as soon as I see 


OF MERCY 
don't 
ing lo 


hands 


mean to tell rye 
die she shrieked. Wringing 


her 
Don't 


that!” 


that, doctor! aon t 


The bearers set the stretcher doy nh, 
the Wolnan threw Herne 
side it 


ana 
f On her hye 
Tim!” she 


Tim! 


eried “Speak to mie 


Getting 


NO she 


sprang to ler 


“Vou 


the 


feet and turned to the 


surgeon 


And 


don’t mean hes dead?’ last 
word died awav ina Vall 


*T'm afraid there IS ho hope for him, 
the doctor plied 

** He's 
God!" 


a chair 


dead! Tim's dead Oh, 


dropped Into 


she said, and then she 


and threyy 


her apron over her 


head and rocked to and Pre, sobbing and 


mourning, 
The 


hardened to 


Young Sout herner Was 


hot vet 
such and his heart 
Yet it seemed 
woman's emotion was so 
would not 


Sights, 
Was Sore with sy mpathy, 
to him that the 
Violent that it 

While 
the body removed from 
a bed j 


last long 
he Was getting ready lo have 
the stretcher to 
In one of the other 
MeKechran pected 


POOMS, Mrs 
lv pulled the apron 
from her head 
“Can I look 
slipped to the 
ily lifted a corner of the 
Suddenly she 
Why, 
Is 


the doetor, in 


at him?” she asked, as she 


side of the body and stealth 
covering to peek 
pulled it 
this ain't Tim!’ 
hot 


In, 


back abrupt 
ly. 


she cried 


your husband?” 


asked 


astonishment. Are you 
sure?” 


“Or she 
“OF course lm 
As if didn't know Tim. the father 
children! this 


like him!” 


I’m sure!” 
laughing liy sterically, 


' 
sure! 


COUPSEe answered, 


of my aint even 


The doctor did not 
“Allow me 


know what to say. 
lo congratulate you, 


‘No doubt Mr. 


still alive and well: 


madam.” 
MecEKechran Is 


no doubt he 


he began. 
will re 
But if this is not your 
band, whose husband is he?” 
The room had filled y ith the 
and in the crowd 


turn to vou, hus 


neighbors. 


the smal] boy who had 


brouelit them there made his escape, 
"Cah 


any one tell me who this is? 


the surgeon asked, 

that weren't Mr. McEcehray 
him,” said another 
varroll,” 


I knew 
boy, 
That's Mr. ( 

“And 


live? 


did 
the doctor pursued, 


where does 


Mr ( ‘arrol] 


repenting al 
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ready of his zeal as he foresaw a repeti 
tion of the same painful scene in some 
other tenemenut-house 

Its on Vv two bloeks off on the Bou 
evard explained the seeond boy. It's 
over a saioon on the corner I'll show 
you lean ride on the wagon.” 

Vers vell.” agreed the doctor: ai d 
the body vas earried down and placed 
again in the ambulance 

\s the ambulance started lie overheard 
one little girl say to another: ** He was 
killed in a blast! My! ain’t it awful? 


It blew 
To 


But Lsaw both his boots as they earried 


his legs off" 


vhich the other little girl answered, 
out 
\nd the 


first little 


girl then explained 


[ guess they put lis legs back in 
place so as not to hurt his wife's feelings, 
Turrible, ain't 

the driver 
Dr 


thing like this 


When the ambulance started, 


began grumbling again not 
havea 
Him an’ 
traipsing round wid a corp that didn't be- 
We 
vhere the wake 
the 


ambulanee 


Chandler that “ud 


happen to him me never went 


long to nobody knew enough lo 


take it 
The 


lle 
guided 


Was waitin’.” 
the 


two 


boy on box with driver 


the to a story 


wooden shanty with a rickety stairway 
outside leading up to the second floor. 


He the 


backed pointed out 


ambulance 
to the 
doctor the sign at the foot of these external 


sprang down as 


up, and he 
steps Martin Carroll, Photographer 
That's 


plained 


Vnere he belongs, 


the boy ex 
‘He sleeps in the gallery up 
Duteh 


This is the 


there The saloon belongs to a 
man that married his sister 
place all right, if it really is Mr. Carroll.” 

What do you mean by that?” shouted 
the doctor 

ain't 
plied ain't as sure as 
But think it's Mr. Carroll 


if it ain't. it looks like him!” 


\re you not sure about 1t7” 
fellow 


certain sure,” the re 


vas first off. 


Leastwavs, 


It was 


with mueh dissatisfaction at 
this doubtfulness of his guide that the 
doctor helped the driver slide out the 


stretcher 
Then the side door of the saloon under 
the landing of the outside stairs opened 
and a stoeky little German came out 
‘What’ What's this?” 
The voung surgeon began his explana 
Mr. Carrol] 


sorry to 


he asked 


‘This is where 
Well, 


an accident, and 


lived, isn't it 


there has been 
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*Isthat Martin there?” 
German. 
‘Ves 


afraid it is a 


interrupted the 


“and 
pretty 


the Southerner replied, 
Im 
SeCTIOUS Case 
‘Is he 
Keeper again 
He is dead,” 
Then why didn't you say so? 
“Whi 


he’s dead?” 


sSeCrTIOUS Case 


dead?” broke in the saloon 
the doctor answered 
asked 
the short man, harshly. Waste 
all that time talking, if 
The Southerner was inclined to resent 
this rudeness, but he cheeked himself. 

I understand that you are Mr. Car 
roll’s brother-in-law,” he began again. 
‘so I suppose [ can leave the body in 
vour charge-—” 

The German went over to the stretcher 
and turned down the blanket. 
“No, don't 


declared. 


you leave him here,” he 
“Tm not going to take him. 
This ain’t my sister's husband!” 

Mr. and this 


time the doctor looked around for the boy 


**T was told 


This is not Carroll 2?” 
who had misinformed him. 
it was.” 


The 


that’s all 


man who told you liar, 
This ain't Martin Carroll, and 
the sooner you take him away the better 


Was a 


That's what I say,” declared the saloon 
keeper, going back to his work. 

The doctor looked around in disg ist 
What he had todo now was to take the 
revolted 
to the 


body to the morgue, and that 
him. 
dead 


man’s family. 


insult 
toward the 
Yet he had no other eourse 
of action open to him, and he was begin 


It seemed to him an 


and an outrage dead 


ning to be impatient to have done with 
the thing. The week of hot weather had 
wanted 
to be back again in the cool hospital out 


worn on his nerves also, and he 


of the oven of the streets. 

As he and the driver were about to lift 
up the stretcher again, a man in overalls 
stepped up to the body and looked at it 
attentively. 

“Its Diek O'Donough!” he 
once. ** Poor old Dick! It’s a 
and her that excitable!” 

* Do you know him?” asked the doctor 

* Don't [7° returned the man in over 
alls, a thin, elderly man, with wisps of 


said at 
sad day 


for her 


hair beneath lis chin and a shrewd wea 
zened face. ‘It's Dick O'Donough!” 

‘But are vou sure of it?” the young 
surgeon insisted. ‘* We've had two mis 
takes already “aig 


‘Sure of 


repeated the other. © Of 


IT BLEW HIS LEGS OFF" 


AINT IT AWFUL?’ 


> 
| 
Wy 
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bait the seu on m he wort 

hie ‘ the dead 
nian Owed a On thre 
emiple 

‘ thie adoecto lf 

Pin vlad of t it Can Vou sito is 

il repl ead the in over 
ills 

Phen tip Prout said the doe 


As the started again the drive) 


ble once more Bevorra \pril a 
to ve he beg ih parvarse 
ho if got howld of ‘em 
thre hat it was hurt ‘em. Pm 

The man Ih Overalis divected them lou 
habby double lenement side street 
ith children There Vas ou 
Chinese laundry on one side of the door 

and on the other ai balery The 
door stood Open, and the hallway Was 
dark and dirty 

“Tts a sad day it Il be for Mrs (Don 
ough,” sighed the man overalls 
dont kno Habib is shes got. but she's 
very queer, how, very queer 


He wentinto the bake ry and got a man 


to help the driver carry up the stretcher 


Women came out of the shops on both 


sides of the street and 


eaned out of their 


Vindows with babies in their arms. and 


stepped on thre fine CSCODES There 


vere banana peelings and crumpled news 


papers and rubbish of one sort or another 


scattered in the street, and the savor of it 
all was unpleasant even to a oman ho 
Vas ho stranger to the casual ward of a 


hospital 


Ove ralls 


Went up stairs 
With the doctor, Warning tilt where a 
step was broken or where a bit of the 
hand - rail iS They vroped 
their iv alone the passage on the first 


floor. ana knoelse a 


The door opened suddenly, and they 


Sia an ill-furnished room. claring with 
the sun reflected from its white walls, 
Two women stood just within the door. 
One was tall and spare, with vray streaks 
In her coal Diack har, and with piercing 
black eves: the other was a comfortable 


body with a cheerful smile 


That's Mrs. O'Donouch.’ 
tor’s cuide—** the 


said the doe 


tall one, See the eves 
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of her. now The other's a neighbor wo 
man, Whos with her «a good deal, she’s 
exeitable 


The doctor stepped inte the room, and 


once more to break Thenews This 
is Mrs. O'Donouelh. is It nots” he said 

doctor, and Tam to have to 
sav there lias Deen anh 


accident and 
is Under treatment 


Here the driver and 4] 


Mr 


(PY Donough is 


Troon thre 

brought in the stretcher 
When the tail Woman saw this she 
ary’ pped the arm of the other and hissed 
out, if Then she turned hey 
back on the body and sank her head on 


her friend’s shoulder 


The other made signs to Live 
doctor to Suyv little or nothine 

The driver and the baker took a this 
counterpane off the bed, whieh stood 
against the wall Then they lifted the 


body from the stretcher to the bed, and 
covered it ith the co thterpane 


The doeto did What 


of thre Was 


Hot know Lo say 
in the face signals he recely 
Ing from the widow s friend, 


“Tn case [can be of assistance at 


Mrs 


and looked at 


any time.” he sugeested 
(Y Donough lifted her head 
him with her burning eves 


and then 


“if ean be 
of service, do not hesitate to call on me 
Here Is ecard,” 

As he felt his way down stairs again he 
heard a hand-orean break out suddenly 
into a strident Waltz. 

When he came out into the street a few 
little children were daneine in couples 
although most of them stood around the 
ambulanee, gazing with morbid curiosity 
at the driver as he ve placed the stretcher 
\t the door of the baker's 


knot of 


shop stood a 
Women talking it but 


the Chinese laundry the 


over; in 
irons went baek 
and forth steadily, with no interest in 
What might happen in the street outside 
As the doctor took his seat in the ve 
room he had 


a shuddering, heart 


hicle a shriek came from the 
j left 


just rending 
then another, 


wail and then there was 

The ambulance started forward, thr 
bell clanged to clear the Way, the hors 
broke into a trot. and in a minute or two 
they turned into the broad avenue. 

Then the driver looked at the doctor 
The widdy’s takin’ it harrd, think 
In’, but she'll get over it before the wake.’ 


he said *An’ 


it's good lungs she has, 


ennvhow 
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ADMINISTRATION 


BY CHALMERS ROBERTS 


ee whatever point of view the her 

itage of the late Spanish-American 
war is rewarded, one faet is evident and 
The the 
United States has become gwuardian and 


undeniable. government of 
tutor toa great number of semi-civilized 
and barbarous people. Whether as pos 
itively incorporated citizens of the repub- 
lic, or as wards to be led to independent 
self-government, these peoples must be 
shown the way of knowledge and of truth, 
The latest and best systems of government 
must be taught them,and taught them, 
moreover, in the most approved and prac- 
For even if, after the 
fate of such declarations, we 
do not hold ourselves strictly to the let- 
ter of our ante-bellum declarations of dis- 
interestedness, we must at least be true to 
the spirit of humanitarianism which in- 
spired them. 


ticable manner, 
traditional 


In no case can we carry on 
our tuition by the sword once order is 
restored and our prestige firmly estab- 
lished. This brings us to a peculiarly 
recent development in the history of col- 


onies ov dependencies. For while the 


vorld has long been acquainted with 
conquest and subjugation, it has wit- 


nessed very few attempts at the elevation 
of dependent races to a plane of self-gov- 
ernment. The uniform tendency has been 
to compel them into lower depths of help- 
lessness and surer servitude. Such do- 
has for the most part not hes- 
itated to deprive them of whatever civil 
rights they formerly had, but to demand 
material tribute as well, adding a burden 
of poverty to that of slavery. If we seek 
the guiding light of modern experience, 
ve shall find few instances of assumed 
sovereignty which had not for an end 
subjugation or extinction and coloniza- 
tion. 

The position of the British government 
in Egypt furnishes almost a unique ex- 
ample of that manner of occupation and 
beneficent guardianship which seems the 
logical end of our present situation. In 
both eases intervention, long postponed, 
becomes inevitable. 


minion 


In both cases human- 


itarian avowals, made at the time of in- 
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Vor 


tervention, were scoffed at and ridiculed. 
But there are 
where 


few instances in history 
declarations have been so 
faithfully fulfilled in spirit, if not in let 


ter, as in Egypt. 


such 


It is of course the fashion 
in certain quarters of the Continent to re 
call the British promise of speedy evacua 
tion, and to insist upon its belated fulfil 
ment, that is international politics 
pure and simple. 

fail to 


greater power 


No impartial investi- 
the 


lesser in 


gator how 

has raised the 
every manner of political and 
welfare —a_ progress so 
astounding as to 


can see truly 
material 
vast so 
sweep at aside 
all petty contentions as to the length of 
time during which this tuition must be 
backed by the exact political 
position occupied by the tutors. More- 
over, questions as to how the English 
came into Egypt, what position they oe- 
cupy there, and 


once 


force, or 


how long they are to 
remain are matters not connected with 
the experience from which are to 
profit. There is an Egyptian side to the 
controversy, 


we 


It has frequently been pre- 
sented to the world with all its strength. 
But with it and its endless international 
ramifications need for this 
paper to deal. The results of British oe- 
cupation are too plainly seen and too vast 
to be minimized by opposition criticism. 
How they were secured and how they are 
maintained are the interesting subjects. 
For as many as have been the mistakes 
of the oceupation—and a constant reitera- 
tion of the promise of evacuation as well 
as the repeated shirking of an avowed 
protectorate are not the least prominent— 
there are yet such methods of adminis- 
tration to be observed there as certainly 
contemporary history nowhere else fur- 
nishes. We would naturally turn to the 
experience of the mother-country even 
were she not the most successful governor 
in the world. But not in India, where 
she is avowed mistress, nor in the South 
Seas, where she colonizes, does she furnish 
the example we seek. It is in the old, 
old land of the Pharaohs that she has 
taken upa new, an unprecedented position 


there is no 
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of * adviser,” where her failures and her 


triumphs have that to tell which will aid 
is in the heavy burden to which we have 

! This Egyptian business, to 
quote Sir Alfred Milner, ** the most absurd 
experiment in human rovernment has 
been productive of one of the most remark- 


able harvests of human improvement.” 
fl 


To write of it briefly and practically is 


most difficult Short as it is, it is such 
a fine story, so full of color and stirring 
situations, so full of paradox and mys 


tery, that one is tempted always from the 
straight way of fact and experience into 
many inghly colored bypaths. 

Upon starting out in this investigation 
it is consoling to know that neither in the 
West Indies nor in the Philippines are we 
confronted with such disheartening com- 
pli aS th se Willi which England in 
Kev pt has had to deal In the first piaee, 
there are no international complications 
to embarrass the home government else- 
where as a consequence of our action in 
the Spanish provinces While there are 
financial difficulties to be overcome, they 
are nothing to compare with the moun- 
tain of debt which Khedive Ismail piled 
upon the backs of the poor fellaleen. 
We are free, too, from all the diffieul- 
ties of Moslem fanaticism. For the rule 
of Islam brought with it not only all 
of the sullen opposition to innovation for 
which it is noted, but also the immense 
burden of the Turkish capitulations, 
which, in protecting the large body of 
foreigners in Egypt from the government 
of the Khedive, alike relieved them of all 
responsibility therein or liability thereto. 
Then, again, we may begin with no hesi- 
tating declaration of protection W hat 
ever may be promised these peoples in 
the future, for the present it seems well 
understood that they are to be under our 
» direet and to defend We 
vill undoubtedly, for one end or another, 


eare both t 


seek to govern them through themselves; 
and to gain their co-operation through 
all the inevitable time of hostility and 
opposition will be our chief end. In the 
face of every manner of embarrassing 
and nagging obstruetion, both on the 
part of the natives and two or three Con- 
tinental powers, and only with that 
dogged determination for which the race 
is famous, this is what the English have 
accomplished in the valley of the Nile. 
In spite of himself they have led the 
Egyptian to a higher form of government 
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than would ever have been possible with 
out them, or than could possibl v be con 
tinued at this time without their strong 
advice well backed up There are too 
many evidences of his material advance 
ment for all his protests to conceal. The 
whole book of how it has been done Is 
spread open for us to read Of methods 
we cannot fail. Our greatest need is per 
haps in men, not necessarily men of apt 
ness and intelligence, for no nation is 
richer in them than we are; the need 
will be in men drawn from a trained 
government service, for in such wor 

experience is more valuable than intui 
tion. In this class of men the story of 
the British influence in Egypt has bee: 
particularly rich. 

Looking at the subject from a general 
stand-point, the chief value of the Egyp 
tian experience will be to mark out a line 
of more or less paternal government with: 
which our people are but little acquaint 
ed We are so used to see all reforms 
originating with the people, accomplish 
ed with their consent and assistance, that 
the fact of having to apply all measures 
directly from above will of itself furnis| 
much embarrassment. Yet few wil 
maintain that any of these new wards of 
the nation are now capable of that kind o 
self-government to which alone we would 
be justified in leaving them. 

Another general moral to be gathered 
from experience with the Khedivial prin 
cipality is that the best results have been 
obtained when it was possible to graft 
new methods on old customs. Instead of 
overturning in wholesale fashion all th: 
local institutions under which the com 
mon people have lived for generations, it 
has been a very successful policy on the 
part of Lord Cromer and his associates t: 
encourage and enliven them into instru 
ments of usefulness. In this way the ol: 
head sheiks of villages, called Omdelis 
have in many cases been made desiralb|: 
members of the new order of things; vi 
lage schools have been given small gov 
ernment grants if they would adopt ce) 
tain simple but modern additions to the 
line of instruction; the old system of lo 
cal watehmen (ghaffirs) has: been reo 
canized and made useful; in fact, in ev 
ery line of work where it was possibl: 
the old has been taught to serve with the 
new. While this is a policy of common 
sense instead of theory, it promises better 
results than more perfect plans. In 
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adapting themselves to a situation rather 
than in experimenting upon theories, 
is to be found the primary factor in 
the good work done by Englishmen in 
Cairo. 

There is also a wise precaution which 
it will perhaps be difficult for Americans 
to follow in the restrictions which have 
been placed upon representative govern- 
ment in Egypt. We will be very apt to 
make early experiments in the bestowal of 
one form or another of autonomy. There 
may be some room for argument as to how 
far the Cubans and Puerto-Ricans are able 
to go in the management of their affairs. 
But in the Philippines it would seem for 
some time out of the question to bestow 
any form of national representation. And 
this even with the best of intentions to 
grant full independence as soon as possi- 
ble. 

In these farthest dependencies it is now 
very evident that a show of force will be 
necessary in maintaining any kind of 
publie tranquillity. In facet, it is prob- 
that in all of these islands at least 
a sign of the military power of their 
guardian will be most effectual in com- 
pelling public attention to those matters 
which most concern general and individ- 
ual prosperity. All authorities upon the 
Egyptian question agree that the small 
army of occupation maintained there by 
the English is valuable not for its actual 
strength, but as a symbol of the power be- 
hind it. And those who seem to know 
the subject best maintain that if this 
small foree were withdrawn, the whole 
face of the situation would change. To 
an unprejudiced mind it must be evident 
that, left to themselves, the Egyptians 
might soon return to the hopeless con- 
dition of affairs from which their Anglo- 
Saxon benefactors rescued them. In fact, 
one young American with whom I have 
talked, and who, after five years’ residence 
in Cairo, is thoroughly conversant with 
the case, believes that it would be a ques- 
tion not of years, but of months only, 
when the native government would turn 
its back upon all the system from which 
the people have gained such undeniable 
benefit. 

And in this work of beneficent patron- 
age nothing seems so necessary as public 
tranquillity. Among the excitable peo- 
ple with whom we have to deal there 
will perhaps be a greater necessity for 
compelling a quiet public mind than 


able 
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there has been in 
purpose 
centrate 


chief 
of this tranquillity is to con- 
popular upon mat- 
ters of material improvement, especial- 
ly those which most nearly affect the 
peasant thus raising them 
from distressing poverty is the surest 


Egypt The 


attention 


classes. In 


method of gaining their good-will. If 
the Briton has a best friend in Egypt to- 


day, it is the fellah, to whom has been 
First, 
is assured his 
just share of the ever-necessary water of 
the Nile for irrigation, and allowed a 
quantity which under old methods was 
not to be hoped for. 


brought all manner of blessings. 
and most important, he 


He is also promised 
a greater and surer supply in the future 
as a direct result of British engineering 
and capital. Next, his great burden of 
taxation has been cut in half, and is ecol- 
lected regularly and justly. He has been 
freed from enforced labor upon public 
works which he has 
sutfered since before the pyramids were 
built, and which used to deprive him of 
half his time. He has been freed from 
the lash (kurbash), which in the old days 
Was the most frequent instrument of 
justice, and from all kinds of horrible 
torture, which forms the most common 
Oriental method of prosecuting legal in- 
vestigations. Hehas been given a larger 
measure of education, of police 
tion, and of sanitation than he could 
ever have hoped for without assistance 
beyond the power of the native govern- 
ment. And dull as he seems to be, and 
as little as he seems to know or care about 


(the corvée), from 


protec- 


who is his governor, he would be lower 
than a dumb brute not to realize his bet- 
tered condition, and much less grateful if 
he did not, secretly at least, thank his 
benefactors. Another general lesson has 
been learned in this task of regenerating 
Egypt. The work of reform must be 
taken up in every branch of the govern- 
ment as soon as possible. Sad experience 
has made it plain to the English advisers 
at Cairo that, whenever through lack of 
time or means they left certain adminis- 
trations in the hands of even the best-in- 
tentioned natives, sooner or later they 
have been forced to take the whole system 
over, and often to undo evils grown up 
since their own time. The several sys- 
tems of justice, including the police, which 
have been instituted and abolished since 
the time of the British occupation, have 
only delayed and embarrassed the estab- 
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lishment of the ultimate scheme which 


the foreigners had to devise and Inaugu- 
rate 

And all of these applications of mod 
ern ideas must be most carefully adapted 


tions cluding the lem 


to existing 


per and hat tne people No greater 


danger es vav than the reckless 


app icatio of our me thods ton people so 


e resembling us This of course in 


cludes schemes as general as national rep 


{ local as the freedom of 


resentation ad as 
the press and trial by jury. In fact, there 
easily come to mind many other subjects 


fit for the most measured caution. 


to do the 


The choosing of proper men 
vork is most important. As was said 
above, we have no great school like India, 
nor permanent trained force at home, 
from which to draw Yet if we have any 
lope of building up a se lf respecting na 
tive civil service, how can we set any but 
the best of examples’ And if as a result 
ota this work we should secure a high 
er grade of publie service at home as well 
as abroad, there could come to us. for our 
efforts, no greater reward. 

There is a marked feature of the fine 
body of Englishmen and foreigners gen 
erally in the work in Egypt And it is 


one ol especial interest to those who hope 
to of 


be called our colonial 


to see entrance what, for want a 


better name, may 


service based upon a system of appoint 


ment and advancement by merit alone 


One of the most frequent arguments 
American advoeates of partisan 

the of 
are advanced, is that 


be admitted excel- 


made 


publie service, when benetits the 


British civil service 


hile the service may 
lent, entrance to it is by favor alone. 
Therefore, they say, positions are mo 
nopolized by the sons of the rich and 
great, by what the Freneh call ‘sons 
of family Nowhere have Englishmen 
better proved their fitness for governing 
than at Cairo, and nowhere have the 
sons of great men or the bearers of great 
names been so conspicuously absent The 
majority of the men who have made the 
Eevpt of to-dav have at the same time 
made themselves. By this it is not 
meal that they have risen from the 
lo vest ranks of society, What are gener 
ally known as self-made men. It is the 


good fortune or rather the le cvitimate re 


of the rewards which 
of English 


They 


sult stem and tl 


it offers that the best class 


men enter the government service. 
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must be men of good standing and good 
education, 

The most fitting example is furnished 
in Lord Cromer, whose very name is now 
It is 
Egypt with 
out mentioning his name, and once it is 
mentioned, to withhold the fullest 
sure of admiration and praise for the ree 
He 
younger and by no means wealthy mem 
f the 
Family 
him a nomination to be examined for thi 


synonymous with things Egyptian. 
equally difficult to write of 


mea 


began life as a 


ord he has made. 


ber o financial house of Baring 


influence probably secured for 


army, just as such nominations are given 
to voung Americans. But it was his ca 
pability and which 
cured for Major Evelyn Baring, after th: 
fall of Ismail Pacha, appointment as on: 
of the 


tablished 


excellent record se 


the dual control « 
Egypt Kngland 


Except for anu abse nee of thre 


members of 


over by 


rance 


years (1880-1882) as financial member o 


the Council of India, he has been in Cairo 


ever since. To write of what he has don: 


is but to write a history of the occupation 


for he has been its corner-stone. And 
to-day he is undoubtedly the greatest 
member of his family, where twenty 


years ago he was probably the most ob 


secure, 


Practically the story might be 
told of the 
sociated with the history of the Nile Val 
The first three 
were Baring as administrator, Edgar Vin 


same 


other names so closely as 


ley since 1882. names 
cent as financier, and Colin Seott-Mor 
erieff as director of publie works. U1 
doubtedly the greatest difficulty in Egyyt 
the the 
prostrated and hopelessly entangle: 
finances of the country. Although ver: 
successful men have followed him in tli 
work, it was Vineent’s bitterly oppos: 
policy of economy and just expenditu: 


was regeneration of complet 


ly 


which made the present marvellous resul! 
He came also from thearmy,\ 
appointed in 1883, twenty-six years ol 
and left Egypt ten vears later one of tli 
best-known financiers in Europe. Ne 
to need of money with which to run | 


possible 


water to eultivat 
And t 

the old cana 
utilization 


need of 


was 


government 
the 
general 


land most pressing. 
of 
the 


the great barrage dam for the perfectio: 


improvement 
and outlets, as well as 
of the irrigation system in the Delta 
due almost wholly to Colonel (now Si 
Colin) Seott-Monerieff. 
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The same requirement of individual] fit 
ness Which so successfully began the work 
the 
remains, 
in spite of a frequently expressed wish to 

pir 


is upheld to-day. Fortunately for 


home government, Lord Cromer 


William Garstin. the latest 
successor of Seott Monerieff, who has ably 
he administration. and w hose 
career will probably find 
the 
reservoir 


carried on t 
its summit in 
construction the 
at As 


suan, has risen step by Step along the lad- 


supervision of of 


great irrigation begun 


er of suecessful engineering. Sir Edgar 
Vineent’s old place of financial adviser. 
next to Lord Cromer’s the most 

ant in Egypt, is now held by Mr 
It is true that he is the son of a 
well-known member of Parliament, but if 
Mr family influ 
ence alone, he would probably be now 


por- 
John 


Crorst, 
Gorst had depended on 
secretary in the diplomatie service. 
ather than the most important official 

the Egyptian government This list 
night be continued indetinitely for the 
enelit and encouragement of tliose young 
\mericans who are to make 
n the work before us. 


great hames 
But it is useless, 
ov nowhere can the merit System of office- 
iding find more continuous exemplifi- 
ition or better defence than in the rec- 
of Would that 
me equally strong argument could be 
ivaneed to show why ample recompense 
prompt reward always be 
ven as freely as by the British at Cairo. 
For no surer 


ds the 


occupation. 


should 


there is secret as to how 
Ss eminently successful corps of admin- 

strators has been obtained, 
Let us look briefly at 

of this government Within a 
Of the higher executive 

system there is little to be learned, as, 
ortunately for us. we 


the different 


anenes 


rovernment, 


have 
‘lers to lead and appease, 
igher matters of 


no native 
and ean in 
administration use our 
vn methods without restriction. Neither. 
ierefore, is it necessary to detail the in 
cate way in which the unavowed pro- 
imposes its views upon the de- 
endent ruler. 


eclorate 


The legislative branch shows a system 
national representation which 
‘san example of what may go far towards 


furnish- 


satisfying early demands for 


legislatures. 


franchise 
are two 
parliament, the 
the General As- 
These were created in 1883 un- 
the direction of Lord Dufferin. The 


id loeal 


There 

visions of the Egyptian 
Legislative Council and 
mbly, 


} 
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Council is composed o 


thirty members. 
fourteen of 


Whom, including the 
dent, are appointed 
To it, the of 
meetings. are submitted the 
all 


Presi 


by the goy ernment 


on its 


oceasion monthly 


Budget and 
laws, It 
as it sees fit. The 
however, hot accept 
required Lo 
to the Assembly full 
Neither 


Assembly can on ig 


proposed administrative 
amends these 


ment, 


rovern 
the 


give 


need 
amendments, but is 


In Writing rea 
sons for such rejections 


Council nor the 


Lhe 
hat 
Assembly is the 
Couneil augmented by the six members 
of Khedive’s cabinet and forty - six 
members popularly eleeted 


legislation. The Genera! 


the 


It must meet 


at least once in every two years. It has 
even less of legislative f Inetions than the 
Council, for its ouly method of ¢ x pression 
upon of 


These are 


is by resolutions 
public interest. 
presented to the government, 
suggestions are found 
are framed into law. 


any subject 
utions 
and if the 
meritorious, they 


reso 


The Assembly has 
One important privilege. No new taxes 
can be imposed without its consent 
it is seen that while the 
trusted with providing 

OWN government. 


Thus 
people are not 
Plans for their 
their desires and needs 
have full expression, and no reasonable 
demands originating with them are set 
No doubt, as the 
very careful through its 
in both 


posed many 


popular amendments are 


aside, government is 
representatives 
bodies to explain fully all 


measures, 


pro- 
admirable and 
secured throug] 
this restricted representation. 

The protecting power has of late 


years 
gone further in 


granting some measure 
of loeal self government. Cairo, Alexan 
dria, Port Said, and Mansura have been 
given municipal incorporation. These 
cities, by virtue of the large number of 
foreign residents in 
more apt to sueceed. 


them, were considered 
as the foreigners were 
given full representation in the city 
cils, 


coun 
A president of the municipality is 
nominated by the government at Cairo, 
well asa chief of police, the latte ralways 
an Englishman. After this they 
their own affairs with no { 
ference, and are more or 


as 


Manage 
urther inter- 
less successful. 

In establishing a judicial system 
these dependencies no doubt 


in 
much of the 
existing structures, particularly astosmal] 
courts, may be used when 
carefully filled with just magistrates. Tn 
Egypt there is so much that is loeal, so 
many complications resulting from the 


purified and 
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religious Mohammedan courts, the refusal 
of civilized powers to relinquish their 
extra - territoriality the 
capitulations give, and from which the 


rights of which 


consular courts and the mixed tribunals 
result, that little specitic guidance is to be 
had from judicial experience there. In 
etforts to local 
courts, after some sad experience, it has 


establish and improve 
been learned that in a backward country 
as many small, single-judge courts and as 
The 


higher and more intricate benefits of the 


few appeals as possible serve best. 


law, expressed in numerous reviews and 
appeals, are beyond the requirements of 
And when they were first 
accorded in Egypt, interminable delays 
This 
unfitness 
And as long as a 
people are not able to originate justice for 


simple people. 
and much dissatisfaction resulted. 
is but another side of general 
for self-government. 


themselves, just so long will it be neces- 
for with a 
strong hand and in a more or less sum- 

manner, 
a right so fundamental with us as 
Of 
course such natives can have no idea of 


sary to administer it them 


mary Also among such peo- 


ples 


trial by jury is out of the question. 


equity or the weight of evidence, and are 
filled, moreover, with all manner of reli- 
gious and superstitious ideas which would 
prevent the rendering of just 
The most useful courts are those held by 
the single district judge who travels about 
his district, and whose decisions are final 


verdicts. 


in all matters concerning an amount of 
money at stake usually more than any 
native dispute is apt to involve. But to 


relieve the crush on these, the head sheiks 
Omdelhs) have been made into local ma- 
gistrates, with power to settle all contro 
versies concerning evena lesssum. Above 
these are courts of the first instance with 
five judges each, and courts of appeal 
with eight judges each, both of these 
numbers subject toaugmentation. These 
higher courts are made up of native and 
European judges, while the subordinate 
judges are always natives. What is called 
at Washington the Department of Justice 
(really the department of prosecution) is 
in Egypt treated as part of the judicial 
It is of doubtful desirability, as 
it has not been very successful. Our na 
tional system of marshals and district at- 
tornevs seems to furnish a much better 
example. According to old Oriental cus- 
toms, the presiding judge always carried 
on the prosecution of the cases brought 


system. 
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before him, and the police carried on the 
primary investigation. Replacing this, a 
system copied after the French was de 
vised. This has a procureur-général, and 
a large body of under - officials called in 
dividually substituts du procureur - gé 
néral, and collectively the Parquet. In 
the prosecution of criminal cases there 
has been much clashing between the Pai 
quet and the local authorities. But the 
former force is continued in office because 
it is composed of educated young natives 
who know the laws of evidence and pro 
cedure much better than do local magis 
trates, and because it is excellent training 
for a set of young lawyers from whom 
afterwards the native judges are recruited 

There is a feature of this system which 
seems very and beneficial] 
There is a Commission of Supervision, 
composed of the chief English official of 
the Ministry of Justice, the procureur 
général, and one of the legal advisers of 
the government. This commission ex 
amines the vecords of the lower courts 


reasonable 


It is not a court of appeals, and does not 
reverse decisions. gut it privately ealls 
the attention of judges to any noticeab|: 
errors they have made; and when such 
errors seem general, a circular on. the 
subject is issued to all the courts con 
has done ex 
cellent work, and has been of great assist 
ance to a very incompetent bench. 

In the work done by the various diy 
sions of the executive branch of the go\ 
ernment there is much profitable info: 
mation to be had which can here be but 
briefly mentioned. While there will 
no troublesome foreign affairs for thi 
new governments, finance will occupy a 
large amount of their attention. If the 
Egyptian experience in this line offers 
any primary lesson, it is the profitable re 
ward of expenditures for the publie good 
The establishment and collection of cus 
tomsand interior taxation must of course 
be adapted to each locality. In such coun 
tries as those with which we have to deal, 
public economy is sure to bear direct] 
upon individual welfare in a way difficu!! 
for long-established and non-prosperows 
communities to realize. The happiness, 
material and moral welfare, of such peo 
ple depend directly upon the taxatio 
imposed upon them the 
afforded. This is of course true every 
where, but general prosperity causes 111 
dividual wealth to be more or less inde 


cerned, This commission 


benelits 


ara 


tain order unt 
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pendent of the costs or rewards of rovern 


ment There has been in Revpt con 


stant necessity for the clearest of decision 
vetween relieving the people of burdens 


and conferring benefits on These 


them. 


~or people with whom we wi 


have to 
of taxa 
their need for 
ll manner of benefits which only 


buy! 


ileal can only bear the lightest 


tion, yet how great will be 


money 


‘an Protection justice, edueat ion, 


ind sanitation will all be costly, and the 


oters of the United States are apt to de 
mand that the dependencies be 


I supporting. 


wholly 
Taxation, direet and in 


direct, is always a question of locality. 
But in the administration of modern finan 
ial methods for half civilized communi 
es the Egyptian experience will show 
iuch to those who are intrusted With the 
ork to be done. The early records of 
ie Ministry of Finance in ( 
tilled with 


expedients 


‘airo under 


Vineent are all manner of 


by which small 
revenues are made to perform the large 


economical 
st 
possible service. 

So if these peoples are to Support them- 
selves, new methods for the colleetion 
and 


of 


ist wisely distributed taxes are to be 


new systemsof money to be intro 
lueed, and the 


vised, 
reat problem of the stand 
whieh has given so much trouble at 
ome, is to be carried over and settled 
ov them. This will be the first and most 
Inportant administrative work to be done, 
For the presence of the army will main- 
il local institutions may be 
epended on to secure it. And the 


work in a deparitme 


great 
nt of 
upon 


eld for rood 
‘e Interior Must necessarily wait 
inds for its development. 
\ccording to the recent army bill pass- 
Vv Congress, native troops are to be 
rganized for the relief of our ow nin the 
iintenance of law and order, This be- 
the a provincial 
i department. And the experience of 
occupation 


iS at onee work of 


ie British few more 


iceable examples of the benefits of { 
te 


gives 


he 
man’s training for vative troops. 
i¢ fellah soldier in the days of Ismail 
Vas just about as bad as possible to bear 
© name atall. He was maltreated. im 
ressed, and discharged 


indiscriminately 


om paid, and more seldom pensioned. 


became 


hame such ¢ 


a by word for 
vardice and incapacity that he 
leve bad reputation: for 

hen, under Arabi, he arose against the 


vernment in 1882. he w 


grew to 
in his own 


as as worthless 
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as when serving jit In the early 
of the occupation the 
for 


mere taik of 


reconstructing the Egyptian army 
Was a subject Internationa 
And when 
British officers led the fell: 
Sudan 


for jesting 
even it was bey in 


il In the tragic 
4 he Li 
un and ran, before the 


force of the enemy, 


campaign 
dow his 


of ie 
sina 


lest 


in Spite ofte 


n of 
He 


it, 


double and treble Strength. 


rather 


sub 
mitted to death than 
training, shown | 
made by Egyptian troops 


fig} 
the 
the 


The 


. 
resuit of record 


in Sudan 


since is too wel] Known to require 


specification, For patient, stead 


iv, quiet 
Lie 


fe 


brave service 


He has 


his black Sudanese 


fellah now has Ww 
superiors neither the dash of 


comrade 
telligent quickness of | 
my Atkins. But he 


against 


nor the in 


ite Tom 


Stands 


ground 


like man the most reekless]\ 


ve, with 
Nile, 
and 
How 


niracie accomplishe d 


brave enemy known. It is due 
his long, patient fight with 
the desert and the 
that Sudan 
the former awful trace dy 
Was this 


aione 
nat 
cataract-ribbed 
the has been regained 
avenged, 

seeming 
It seems simple enough when the Story 
is told. 


the 
thine. 


Perhaps What cannot be told is 


greatest motive power in the whole 


The contidence and resp ct, even 
affection, which the White officer has in 
spired in his black men may be a large 
Other 
methods have been ap 
brutal indifference 
and dishonesty prevailed. 
lar. Recruiting 


specified period. 


part of the secret of the 


Wise 


change 
Oniy decent 
plied, where before 


regu 


Is regular and for 


There 


old snatching away from 


a 
the 
home and fam 


is none of 
ily for no telling how long, to 
telling what part of the Sudan 
rap. He used to be conscripted 


under the lash, or 


to no 
death- 
ln chains, 

by 
Now 


hi 


else maimed his 


parents to escape the service he 
comes home happy on leave, wit 
to spend, and ‘ally 
Discipline is strict, but. 
authority is kind 
is looked after, and he is 
sick. It 


the British o 


money 


rene) eCniistS again. 


on the other tiand 
The soldier's comfort 
when 


for 
eared Tor 


is said Whieh 


flicers have risked their 


that the way 
i1VeS 
and undertaken the most loathsome duties 
to save their men in several chols ra epi 
demics has been a most potent fact 
the gratitude 
from their men. 
thing w 


or in 
affection t 
In t 


ould have been impossible, for 


and hey Haye 
he old davs Such a 
if 


indifference did not. caste would prevent 
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the aristocratic officer from attending on 
The Es 


gvptian army 
wholly inthe hands of British officers, 


his peasant privates 
Is 
and will probably remain so long after 
the Withdrawn. 


army of occupation 1s 


It is due no doubt to confidence in the 
management of the native soldiers that 
the foree of the visitors has been so re 
duced The army of occupation now 
amounts to only about 3000 men—a mere 
sign of the power of the protectorate, 
British soldiers were sent to the assist- 


ance of Lord Kitehener’s Egyptian army 
12,000 strong) only because of the superi- 
As 


our Spanish provinces have no tradition- 


or numerical strength of the enemy. 


al enemies, and are not liable to any hos- 
tile invasion, the need of the organization 


of native troops will not be as pressing 


as it has been in the reconquest of the 
upper Nile. But they must furnish their 
own protection, as well as their own 


And there is much encourage- 
Kevptian for 
those who undertake the new army ad- 


support, 
ment in the experience 
ministration 

The work in Egypt has 
been centred in the Interior Department, 


Al- 


any 


most recent 
where much has been accomplished. 
last be 
is the one most directly bene- 


though the to taken up in 
country, it 
ficial to the people. Methods of teaching 
the people to serve themselves have been 
in the various branches 


The Mudirs, 


have been 


much advanced 
of this 
provincial 


departinent or 


roverhors, given 
the direction of affairs 
them, the time 
charged with fuller responsibility to the 
Under the Mudirs, 
(Mamurs), 


larger powers in 


under and at same 
home 
the 
under them again the village headmen 
all advanced in 
ver and in liability. Lord Cromer’s 
oft-quoted theory of ‘* English heads and 
Egyptian hands ” comes nearer and nearer 


government 


district governors and 


(Omdehs), have been 


po 


to full practice. 

Perhaps the chief work in the Interior 
Department — certainly the upon 
which most effort has been expended, is 


one 


the police system. It has been one of 
the most obstinate parts of the old SYS- 
tem to reform. There are now two 


one appointed and con- 
trolled by the Ministry of the Interior in 
and the other the reorganized 
body of village watchmen (ghaffirs),who 
the direction of the Omdehs. 
The higher order serves under the pro- 


classes of police 
Cairo, 


serve under 
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vincial governor, and he is directly re- 
sponsible for them to the ministry; but 
they are also under the supervision of 
travelling all Englishmen 
The foree is recruited wholly of native 
men, and all 
tive. 


inspectors — 


of its local officers are na 
After much hard work and many 
years given over to weeding out bad ma 
terial as well as encouraging good, this 
force is now fairly effective. Ghaftirs 
are chosen from the able bodied men 
each village, all of whom are liable fo: 
service. They receive small pay unde 
the of petty officers 
They are chiefly valuable in preventing 
the small consequent raids 
which used to prevail between neighbo 
ing villages. 

Under the Interior Department th 
postal system has risen so in respectabili 


direction salaried 


feuds, and 


ty that the last of the foreign post-offices 
still conducted 
withdrawn. 
old 


on 


such as are in Turkey 
Renovation 
Egyptian 


very 


have been 
the 


been 


hideous prisons has 
Re 
Prison 
labor has been introduced by means otf 
In the restora 
tion of the insane asylum modern meth 


carried vigorously. 


formatories have been established. 
manual-training schools. 
ods have taken the place of mediwyvalism 
The labor of sanitation, necessarily on: 
wholly in English hands, has made prog 
ress Which ten years ago could not have 
been hoped for. Not only in combating 
the plague brought from Mecea and th: 
East generally, but in putting down ep 
demics of cholera and small - pox, thi 
sanitary department under Rogers Paclia 
has made a fine standing for itself in t]} 
European medical world. Under its di 
rection also the enormous work of su) 
plying a complete drainage system fo: 
Cairo is to be carried out. Any one at 
all acquainted with Eastern cities can 1 
alize what an undertaking this is. Ag 
riculture has come under the inspection 
of the government. An expert has been 
engaged, and an experimental farm es 
tablished. 
Edueation has made gratifying progress 

even though the principle pursued has 
for its present end a few youths well edu 
eated for the public service’rather than a 
wider distribution of primary instruction 
Stull each year sees the number of pupils 
increased, and an advance along the line 
of modern education from the middle-age 
programme of learning prevalent in all 
Moslem schools. The people themselves 
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shown a remarkable interest, and 


demand more modern methods. 


have 
Schools 
supported by native subseription have 
both for boys and girls, 
European teachers engaged, and govern- 
What may be 
taken as more indicative still of the new 
spirit abroad is the fact that the great E] 
\zhar University at Cairo, the famous 
centre of all 


been opened 


ment inspection solicited. 


of Islam's secholastie theol- 
ogy, has applied for government teachers 
to teach secular subjects. The seed of re 
form has indeed spread, for it was among 
the great school that 
the most bitter opposition to the inno- 
vations of infidel 


Even 


followers of this 
used to be 
government can 
only afford a school fund of about S500, - 
000 annually, and spends this for the ed 
ucation of only about 11,000 future civil 
servants. Outside of this, 200.000 ehil- 
dren attend the village schools. supported 


foreigners 


found. now the 


by loeal contributions and small grants 
made by the government to such of them 
as submit to government inspection, and 
teach a small amount of modern reading. 
writing, and arithmetic in addition to the 
old lessons in the Koran and sacred his- 
tory. 

The result of this work is seen in the 
requirement that all applicants for posi 
tions in the shall 
have passed certain examinations in the 
schools. The work of securing the best 
of publie servants has thus been begun, 


government service 


Where fifteen years ago only the worst 
Were available and little discrimination 
possible, 

lt has only been possible to mention 
many of the branches of work entered 
upon in Egypt, to show seekers after in- 
formation where it could be found. In 
all of these branches of improved publie 
service there is much to be learned by 
those who.in the future will have similar 
enterprises toembark upon. Experience 
has been fruitful, as usual, and those who 
follow have a much easier task than the 
men who, like those in Egypt, have had 
to mark out the way. It has been my 
good fortune to know many of these men, 
and to have heard from them of the trials 
and difficulties with which their work has 
been beset. My obligations in the prep- 
aration of this paper are due to many, 
from the highest in rank to the lowest. 
They have been most kind in interest and 
advice. But the largest debt is due to Sir 
Alfred Milner :; 

Vo. 


for from wherever one 
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obtains information on the s ibject, 
however one writes it 


and 
, Still it must seem 
but a paraphrase of what he has toid in 
his now standard book upon England in 
Egypt. 

But from the all 
this Anglo-Saxon experience from which 


aside usefulness of 


the United States may profi is stil] 
another side to which the American mind 
vill instinctively turn. Will it 
W hat shall we get out of it? 


. there 
all pay? 
The work is 
Why should 
we take up such a burden if it is to be un- 
profitable? In the reward of the British 
in Egypt there is the fullest and most 
hopeful answer to this question. With 
immeasurably more at stake, they have 
made the And 
the secret of their success is to be found 


long; the road is tedious. 


venture a paying one, 
in their old theory of full commercial 
freedom. In fact, the open door has add 
ed to rather than decreased British protits 
in Egyptian trade. For while the actual 
percentage of their share in the trade has 
diminished the occupation, that 
trade has so increased in volume as to be 
of immense value. 


since 


The fact that scrupu 
lous impartiality has been shown has so 
assured and attracted foreign capital as to 
multiply two or three times the consum 


ing and purchasing power of the country, 
And while she takes as much 


as three 
fifths, perhaps three-fourths, of all Egy pt 
produces, in the face of the most indus- 
trious rivalry British manufacturers also 
sell two-fifths of what Egypt consumes. 
There are many further advantages, The 
open door of trade and the promise of 
fair treatment induced foreign investors 
early to take more part in the commercial 
regeneration of the country than the Brit- 
ish themselves. Although France has 
been the one power, politically, to hold 
out as long as possible against consenting 
to the presence of the English in Egypt, 
her business men have, on the other hand, 
been, up to this time, the most forward in 
taking advantage of the security which 
the occupation assured. This through a 
peculiar line of reasoning. Englishmen 
held back because their government has 
all along declined to declare its intention 
to remain. ‘‘If we invest our money,” 
they said, ‘‘and the government should 
leave the place, we might lose éverything 
under whoever succeeds.” But the French- 
man reasoned: **As long as the British 
stay I am safe, and sure to be fairly treat 
ed. If they go away, why, France will 
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and again I shall be all right.” So England and France are not alone in 
put his money in to the the benefits accruing from the good goy 
hundreds of millions of pounds, ernment of Egypt. Statistics show a gain 
therefore The great to Austria and Italy second only to the 


iich are almost wholly other two, and so large as to be astonish 


are wonderfully profitable. img. In fact, the good results of the 


is richer, although he has maintenance of law and order and full 

Strength within the last commercial freedom in Egypt give the 
: he Briton has speedily risen best condition of things obtainable for 
above all others in the amount he has in- comparison with the situation of the 
vested in the Nile Valley. Within only Spanish provinces, where the governing 
the last few years, particularly since the power up to this time has been guided by 
reconquest of the Sudan, has Great Brit- almost opposite ideas and principles. Ii 
ain’s determination to remain indefinitely the protecting nation has the satisfaction 
become more and more evident. This of knowing that it is gaining its just share 
has brought that country’s capitalists in of the rewards of its tedious labor, there 
great numbers. The purchase of the is also pleasure in seeing that others, al 
Daira debt secures to them a large por- the world, have profited. And_ those 
tion of old Ismail’s vast estates. The Na- avowals made at the beginning of thi 
tional Bank of Egypt, a bank of issue, work, so often seoffed at and ridiculed, 
has been founded by British capital. The have been maintained. The pledge of 
great dam and irrigation reservoir at humanitarianism has been redeemed. 
Assuan is being built with two million The promise of civilization has been ful 
pounds sterling. filled. 


ISRAFEL, 


“Whose heart-strings are 
CHARLTON LEWIS. 


“Tf I could dwell where Israfel 
Hath dwelt .. —POE 


 eeulabere chanting an untroubled song, 

In realms of cold tranquillity he stands 
Full-fronted to the Splendor. Not with hands 
Are swept those angel lute-strings, but along 
His heart the harmonies flow pure and strong, 
And thrill with eestasy the seraph bands 
Star-clustered round him. In these lower lands, 
Where pain and passion and the tale of wrong 
Are never stilled, and even love's eyes are wet, 
Rarely does some lost echo reach our ears, 
From that high rapture wandering;—and yet, 
Were I with Israfel beyond the spheres, 

He still should hardly woo me to forget 


The untuned cycles of these jarring years. 
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A CURE FOR 


N the United States it is universally 
agreed that the city governments are 
There 
the political boss has the richest oppor- 
tunities for plunder and the easiest con- 
trol of the electorate. 
His army of voters is continually re-en- 


the chief sores on the body politie. 


large classes of 


forced by the immigration of troops of 
degraded people who have had no experi- 
ence in self-government; who cannot ap- 
preciate the value of honesty and efficien 
ey in public affairs; who are an easy 
prey through their ignorance and pover- 
ty to the briber and corrupter. To them 
the captain of the ward, the favorite Al- 
derman, or the city boss often presents, 
n dramatic whieh 
He is a jolly good 
fellow, and his hearty hand-shake and 
cheery tones bring the government close 
tothem in attractive fashion. If O'Brien's 
gets too uproariously gay, and is 
haled before the magistrate, the friendly 
boss is ready to say a kind word, which 
promptly secures his acquittal. When 
Mrs. Gatti’s daughter is married, a bou- 
quet comes from the ward leader; and 
should the baby die, the same friend is 
ready to head a subscription to save the 
indignity of a pauper funeral. Christ- 
mas turkeys from the generous Alderman 
make a season of good-will to the politi- 
eal plunderer. Each voter expects that 
lis local boss will send a carriage to swell 
his funeral parade. When a blizzard re- 
cently struck New York, Tammany Hall 
promptly raised a fund for distribution 
before nightfall to relieve the sufferers. 
The donors favored no pestering inquisi- 
tion by expert inquirers from the Char- 
ity Organization Society as a prelude to 
the receipt of money, coals, or food, 
‘Are you shivering and hungry? Then 
here is a dollar; and remember it comes 
from the kind-hearted gentleman whom 
the three-cent papers call hard names. 
You all know where I live. If you want 
anything, come and see me. I ean't 
make speeches, but I can give favors. 
That’s what I'm here for.” So said a 


fashion, the virtues 
they most appreciate. 


DOY 


CITY CORRUPTION. 


MARTIN. 


candidate for office in Chicago recently. 


He knew his constitueney and got their 
votes. During an election the voters re 


ceive a share of Tammany’s funds, as 
anybody may see who stands near a poll- 
ing-station on election day and watches 
the quiet distribution of money on the 
pavement. Afterwards the organization 
emulates the impartiality of Providence. 
The whole of the needy, the just and the 
unjust alike, may partake of the rem- 
nants of the banquet; for an alleged sur 
plus was given to the clergy of different 
denominations after the last election for 
distribution the While 
even some of the clergy consent to han- 
dle funds, ean it be wondered at 
that the slum-dwellers receive their dole 
with thankfulness, and bless the gener- 
ous giver? 


among poor. 


these 


influences the 


helpless. 


Against such 


often 


reformer 
feels Bribery, corrupt 
patronage, friendly treating at the 
loon, improper appointment to publie 
positions, these he cannot because 
these the which he 
fights. If they are the necessary means 
to power, then his party must forever re 
main in a minority. jut, fortunately, 
this is not the whole of municipal poli- 
tics. The low-grade, semi- pauper, and 
semi - criminal but a small fraction 
of the The people directly 
bribed or improperly influenced are far 
outnumbered by the laborers in steady 
employment, the skilled artisans and 
small shopkeepers, who are able to look 
a few years ahead and can understand 
the eighth commandment. 

Direct appeal to the lowest section is 
not available to the reformer, but indi 
rectly he may reach some of them. Per- 
sonal sympathy, individual help, and ele 
mentary instruction in public and private 
morals form their first need. These can 
be supplied by such agencies as social 
settlements, people’s clubs, and institu- 
tional churches. 

Already, through its multitudinous 
agencies, Hull House is threatening the 


Ssa- 


use; 


are evils against 


are 
electorate. 
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position of one of ¢ hicago’s most notori 
ous vard bosses The Unive rsity Settle 
ment in Ne York S graduali\ Ine i] 
cating political morality into the voters 
of a tenement district, and in its clubs 
and classes it is training small bands of 
young men who will be centres of puri 
fving influence within a fe years. At 
hirst a worker 1 the settlement is sus 
pected by his new ne ighbors., They im 
agcine he S ODIV Aa bird of passage from 
iptowh, a Slik - SlocKIng who regards 
themselves as social specimens to be 


studied and tabulated for the completion 


of a college education But as they see 


him go in and out 


vear after vear, and 


time and again they receive the neigh- 
borly human help which the settlement 
offers, a rival to the political captain is 


gradually raised. The ideas of charity, 
read y aid, and kindly advice become as- 
reformer, and 
leader 


sociated with a political 
the ward 
ho long 
the electors vote for personal friend- 
of principle, re- 
formers may forward their purposes by 
assisting settlement-work. 


Such 


the strength of is serl- 


ously undermined as sections 


ship instead political 


organizations as the People’s 
in connection with 
the People’s Institute of New York, also 


afford opportunity for the legitimate cul- 


Clubs, now forming 


social life whieh 


tivation ola counter- 
balanees the saloon influence of a cor 
rupt politician. Lectures by the most 


capable thinkers and workers are given 
Instit to 1500 to 
people, drawn from exactly those 


the audiences of 


2000 


ite 

working classes who decide the victory at 

the polls. The club already in full work- 
With a three 


members 


ing, membership of over 
the 


of 


Is controlled 


All 


hundred, by 


themselves. grades society are 


represented, and there the fraternizing 
which is wholesome may teach the 


dwellers on the East Side not to accept 

implicitly the the ward 

‘*Codlin’s your friend, not Short.” 

The same end is reached by the District 

Assembly work of the League for Polit- 

n New York city. A 
] 


number of people in good social position, 


claim of boss 


that 


ical Edueation i 
chiefly ladies, are busy investigating the 
conditions of life in their own neighbor- 
By going in and out amongst the 
people near whom they happen to live, 
and by which 
eandle- 
stick of their 


hood 


organizing gatherings at 
the 
may 


a nd 
meet those 


butcher, baker, 


maker 
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neighbors who have the good fortune to 
inhabit large houses, for friendly discus 
sion of city affairs, they are cultivatine 
the sense of local solidarity which brings 
a demand for honest and efficient admin 
istration, 

In every 
population 
there is a preponderating class of work 
people who have passed through the pub 
lie schools, who read the newspapers, and 
discuss political matters acutely. They 
should the of a reform 
party. Without them victory is impos 
sible. With them it cannot long be de 
layed. They can be won only by the 
adoption of a broad social programme 


however mixed Its 


its 


city, 


and shameful record 


form back bone 


They suspect a person who preaches hon 
est government with the restriction of its 
function to the narrowest possible limits, 

To this timid advocate they reply: ‘If vou 
have so little confidence in vour own goy 
ernment as to be afraid to use it for big 
purposes, we don't see why we should get 


enthusiastic about it. Those who can’t 
trust themselves must not ask others to 
trust them.” More than a _ theoretical 


perfection of the machinery, they requir 
a good output of social achievement. As 
Dr. McKelway has said: ‘* Too many 
formers are as dull as they are honest 
They give a commendable retail adminis 
tration, and nothing more. They treat 
small things ina small way. They tak« 
neither great pains, nor great resources 
nor civie pride, nor public imagination 
and courage into account. The politica 
freebooters often take all these things into 
account, with results that make merecuria 
masses prefer brilliant brigandage to in 
competent integrity.” 

Reformers have a tempting opportunit 
to trump the tricks of political freebooters 
by adopting a bold and brilliant policy 
respecting the ownership of city fran 
chises. The freebooter is bound by the 
necessity for replenishing the campaign 
fund to keep on good terms with the pri 
vate operator of publie services. He dare 
no longer take money direct from the pub 
lic purse. The fate of Boss Tweed was a 
wholesome warning against open robbery. 
Buthe can levy ransom on the companies 
who are gathering rich harvests from the 
public on the promise to protect them i: 
the enjoyment of their privileges. Here 


is the reformer’s opportunity for the de 
velopment of a broad and striking policy 
which will win the masses of work-peop| 


il 
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to his side, and will 


demonstrate dramati 
Ev- 
ery where the appreciation of the value of 
Citizens are 
fast learning that large revenues may be 
got from them for expenditure on parks 
better 
libraries, con- 
Even Chicago 
has risen in revolt against a proposal to 
extend the franchise of the chief street- 
company for fifty years, and 
the repeal of the Allen law 
which made such an extension possible. 
By this event publie ownership has been 
brought at a bound within range of prac- 
tical polities. 

Corrupt Aldermen, dependent on the 
stealthy gifts of corporation lobbyists, 


eallv his love for the common weal. 


city franchises is growing 


and open spaces, public baths, 
schools, free lectures and 


certs and gymnasiums. 


railway 
com e| led 


are foreed to oppose this growing de- 
mand. Here is the reformers’ opportu- 
nity. They can urge, ‘* Put 
our candidates in office and they will 
the administration effective, and 
get from these city services a revenue to 
be spent on social advantages.” 
Experience in Great Britain has demon- 
strated the value of this policy, and its 
hold upon large and miscellaneous pop- 
ulations. In 1889 the London County 
Council was established. Its predeces- 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
was inefficient, corrupt, and 
Men of mean ability and low 
sat upon it. 
London 


honestly 


make 


sor, 
degraded, 
character 
Jobbery was rampant, and 


citizens were ashamed of their 
government. Most of them were apa- 
thetic, careless, resigned to robbery. To 


reformers it appeared an almost hopeless 
task to rouse London to a pride in its 
own greatness, or to create even a sense 
of collective existence and responsibility. 
At the first election the saloon - keepers, 
monopolists, and corrupt contractors 
were caught napping. They had enjoyed 
a peaceful possession so long that they 
did not realize their interests were threat- 
ened. The reformers were alert, and 
eighty-three Progressive Councillors (re- 
formers) were elected against thirty-five 
Moderates. The statutory appointment 
by the elected Councillors of a select body 
of nineteen Aldermen to serve six years 
still further strengthened the Progres- 
sives. The party’s appreciation of abil- 
ity and integrity was shown by their 
choice of Lord Farrer, eminent for his 
work as permanent secretary to the Im- 
perial Board of Trade; Lord Meath, who 
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had multiplied and beautified the little 
publie gardens in London : Frederick 
Harrison, the essayist and historian. and 
others of equal merit and fame. 

Realizing that the health of the city 

ras their first care, they insisted upon 
the appointment of many additional san 
itary inspectors. They laid down strin 
gent regulations as to the collection and 
disposal of house refuse, the construction 
of sanitary appliances, and the removal of 
nuisances. They found the lower reaches 
of the Thames were loathsome with the 
ever-increasing Amazon of sewage which 
was washed up and down by the tide, as 
it poured out of the huge cloacw at Bark 
ing and Crossness. <A system of precipi- 
tation of the solids in reservoirs was de- 
vised, and a fleet of sludge vessels con- 
structed to carry the foul matter farther 
into the North Sea, where they dropped it 
between the sand banks. Now the fluid 
which is discharged into the river is so 
clear and pure that gold-fish are kept 
healthy in it; and other fish, which had 
been driven out by the deluge of dirt, 
are caught once more in the estuary. 

As parks and open spaces are the lungs 
of a great city, and the healthiest play- 
grounds for the people, the Council 
has secured an extra 1135 acres in nine 
years. To the usefulness of 
these play-grounds, they are prepared for 
cricket, football, golf, tennis, lacrosse, 
quoits, bieveling, boating, bathing, and 
bowling. The pitches are free, but clubs 
must make application early,and take 
their turn for the 13,800 games of ericket 
and 7250 of football which are played 
during the year. Municipal bands per- 
form regularly in the parks during the 
summer months. That children who go 
for a day's outing may not be defrauded 
with watery milk and leathery sand- 
wiches at hotel prices, the Council itself 
fixes the quality and charges at the re 
fresliment-houses. 

Like all large cities on both sides of 
the Atlantic, London contains pestiferous 
slums. One of the chief planks in the social 
programme of the reformers was the clear- 
ance of slum areas and the erection of 
model dwellings for the working classes. 
Fifteen acres in Bethnal Green were cov- 
ered with the foul breeding- places of vice, 
crime, and disease. To cleanse this Au- 


increase 


gean stable was a task greater than any 
municipality had ever undertaken, but the 
London Hercules has completed this la- 
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there are 6000 
municipal estate, 
housed with a care which goes beyond the 
act. 
centre of the area is a mound with 


bor with Now 


Success, 


tenants on this one 


requirements of the latest building 
In the 
terraced gardens; an estate laundry with 
modern conveniences enables the tenants 


to avoid the discomforts of washing-day 


in the rooms; and the rents are lower 
than are paid for similar accommodations 
in the neighborhood. Numerous other 


housing se 


When all are finished, London will have 
16.000 tenants in its municipal dwellings. 
Tax 
provide 3 per cent. on the total outlay, a 

fund will clear off the 
capital value of the land and in 
sixty vears, and av annual profit of 85000 


iemes have been completed. 


mvers are well satisfied, as the rents 
sinking which 


houses 


besides. 

Contractors who had pocketed princely 
corrupt Metropolitan 
Board of Works soon came into -ecollision 
By the ¢ 


profits under the 


ith the Gounty Couneil. toun- 
Magna Charta Labor” it 

that the 
should be treated as well as good employ- 
their that 
the best quality of labor might be secured. 


CLS of was 


enacted on its works laborers 


ers outside treated workmen, 
Only a few firms were capable of under- 
taking the largest sewerage and building 
These formed 
a ring against the public interests to com- 
pel the repeal of the Magna Charta. For 
the York Road the tender 


was 65 per cent. above the engineer's esti- 


contracts for the Couneil. 


sewer lowest 


mate. That was too much for endurance. 
It must be decided whether the Progres- 
sive Council or the contractors and their 
the 


The challenge was accepted. 


friends should govern metropolis. 

A Works 
Department was organized under the en- 
gvineer, and the sewer constructed for the 
of the estimate at a 


saving of $22,385 for the municipal purse. 


amount original 
Since then the department has done over 
four million dollars’ worth of work, giving 
better quality at a smaller price than the 
This assertion of the public 
right against the building bosses has not 
been easily made. It months 
in committee in open 
meeting by unpaid expert representatives, 
some of whom have preferred to suffer 
loss in business rather than give up the 
fight. 

Equally strenuous and significant has 


contractor. 
has cost 


of struggle and 


been the contention with the street-rail way 
By the law under which 


corporauions, 
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they obtained their franchises the local 
governing authority had the power to 
take over their lines at the end of twenty 
one years upon payment of the value of 
the plant, as determined by an arbitrator, 
Without compensation for good - will or 
compulsory sale. The corporation at the 
beginning had only the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to consider, and felt so 
confident of their power, by one means 01 
another, to obtain a renewal of their lease 
that they 
fund for paying off their shareholders at 
the expiration of the term. But the re 
formers on the County Council pressed 
the public rights with vigor. Their op 
ponents adopted every device of political 
warfare to save the companies, but the 
law and the highest courts 
decided the Council's 


neglected to create a sinking 


was clear, 
in 
quently the whole of the street-railwa) 
system in London is now owned by thx 
people. The fifty miles of line north of 
the Thames are leased to a company fo: 


favor. Conse 


$225,000 a year and 12} per cent. of the 
gross increase in the receipts—fares, work 
men’s cars, and wages and hours of em 
ployés being regulated also by the leas 
The southern line came into the Council's 
possession in January of this year, and 
operated by its own employés, that thi 
community may get every advantage in 
money and service that can accrue. 

To all items of this daring and human: 
policy London has given a hearty san 
tion. At the second election, after thre: 
years of work, the reformers feared fo 
the result. By that time the hostile in 
terests were wide-awake, and all who had 
profited from the previous laxity and cor 
ruption busied themselves to coufuse thi 


issues and defeat reform. In nationa 
polities London is overwhelmingly Con 
servative, and many feared that thi 


masses would not appreciate the changes 
made by their friends. But at last Lon 
don had found that good government 
was no mere abstraction, but a solid ad 
vantage to the community. The result 
astounded the doubters; for eighty 
three Progressives were elected to over 
rule but thirty-five Moderates. In 1895 
the reformers and their opponents ol) 
tained an equal number of members 
and for three years the social pro 
gramme was checked. This slackening 
of the pace revealed the danger of apathy, 
and, again in 1898, the electors ratified tle 
Progressive action with a majority of sey 
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enty to forty-eight. With a faint hearted 


policy, reformers would have been beaten 
continually; with a wide social policy, 
they have never been in a minority, 
Prior to 1870 Birmingham and its gov- 
ernment were The 
American 
of collective 
power; noxious slums covered the city’s 


in a foul condition, 


population increased at an 


rate; there was little sense 
centre: solitary citizens dare not pass 


t rough certain quarters by night: high 
was frequent; and a few 
companies held the city in their grip. A 


narrow do-nothing policy of * 


way robbery 
economy 
attracted pettifogging mediocrity to the 
p iblie sery ice. 
municipal aspirations and 
formance were alike mean. 
there came to a few young 


The inhabitants had no 
ideals: per 

About 1870 
men the reve 
lation, ** This town will be reformed only 
Vv giving it something worthy to do”: 
and under the leadership of Mr. 
Chamberlain a new period was inaugu- 
rated. Soon the conditions 
Municipal activity for social] 


Joseph 


changed, 
alleviation 
succeeded to the monotonous effort to se- 
eure honesty simply for honesty’s sake, 
For the larger duties came forward larger 
men, and success on all sides justified the 
wider programme. First. the gas-supply 
Was municipalized, and the price reduced 
from seventy-eight cents to 
cents per thousand, 


fifty-three 
The workmen have 
now an eight-hour day and trade union 
Wages, while a net profit of $175,000 a 
vear into the municipal purse. As 
the water company did not give pure and 
Sufficient supplies, 


r 
goes 


and a large portion of 
the inhabitants were dependent on shal 
low wells, this service was next taken over 
by the community. The were 
‘improved, the works extended. and the 
Wwater-rate lowered, 1890 continued 
increase in population made 
schemes peremptory, but no 


sources 


larger 
fear of ina- 
restrain the Coun- 
ci. Amagenificent plan, worthy of Rome’s 
vest days, has been elaborated. A Welsh 
valley is to be turned into a 
and an aqueduet eighty 
structed. 
out 


bility or jobbery need 


reservoir, 
miles long con- 
The dam is being built with- 
the intervention of a contractor, be- 
cause the quality of that part of the work 
must be absolutely guaranteed. For this 
purpose, under Birmingham's own en- 
fineer, about one thousand men have 
been formed into a model industrial com 
munity among the Welsh hills, 
School, free library, 


With a 
recreation-room, and 
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municipal public-house, Although the 
portion of the scheme which. by 1902 
vill bring the clearest water 
mountains into the meanest 

Birmingham will cost twenty 
dollars, the water tax will st 


Irom 
Slreets of 
milion 
less 
the city turned out the 
old water company. 
In 1876 


acres of 


lil be 


than it was before 


Birmingham wequired ninety 
overcrowded 
property at its centre, 
wonderful 


and unhealthy 
and commenced 
Part 
out On lease, so that the 
the 
Numer 
workmen have 

light and air have been 

let in all through the district; 
this municipal estate is worth 
a half million dollars, A 
museum and art-gallery, 


transformation. 
cleared and let 


Was 


chief business houses now stand on 
former site of noxious slums, 
ous model dwellings for 
been constructed : 
and how 
twelve and 

beautiful 
numerous parks, 
gardens, and recreation grounds, five sets 
of public baths, nine free publie libraries. 
a city cemetery, plentiful markets, and 
and colleges—al] testify 
to the width of view of the city rulers, and 


efficient schools 


Substantial reason for ¢iviec pride, 
With the enthusiasm 
Which 


watchfulness 
lave generated. 
bribery and boodling are impossible. 


and 
these schemes 

Glasgow presents an equally brilliant 
example. <A large Seaport, with ship- 
yards, cotton-mills, iron works, and coal 
pits in the neighborhood. 
might be expected to be 
scheming politicians: 


its population 
an easy dupe for 
but, on the 
trary, ward captains, city bosses, corrupt 
lobbyists, and dishonest Aldermen are not 
found. The citizens take a Warm interest 
in their government. So many social is 
sues have been provided at 


con 


elections that 
national polities play no part. Not, ‘ Are 
you a Liberal, a Radical, or a Conserva- 
tive 7?” is asked of a city candidate, but. 
“What policy will you support with 
regard to the street railways, water, gas. 
municipal dwellings, 
the telephone system?” 


lodging-houses. or 
Good government 
has been made so valuable to the average 
workman that it pays him better than an 
election bribe. ‘ Virtue is its own re 
ward,” and in Glasgow has a cash value 
in addition. The city enterprises are so 
vast and honorable that successful busi 
ness men are ambitious for the dignity 
of the Lord Provost's office. “The Im 
provement Trust, a branch of the Coun- 
cil, has cleared unsanitary areas in the 
most crowded district, put 7000 people 
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into exeellent city dwellings, constructed 
wide streets where congested courts for 


meriy stood, presented the city With a 


magnificent park, and erected seven prof 
liable municipal hy house As the 
climate of Glasgow is wet and cold, and 
he smoke and soot of the various facto- 
ries blacken the atmosphere, pure water 
and cheap artificial light are peculiarly 
necessary for health and cheerfulness. 


Therefore the Council took these things 


nder its own control. For better wa- 
er, it tapped the lovely Loch Katrine in 
Sir Walter Scott's country. It gives a 


supply Lo people, and to the 
poorest makes no charge. Yet the level 
of the lake is not lowered, nor its beauty 
marred. The charge for gas has been re- 
duced more than one-half, that every 
workman may afford a well-lighted room 
for the lone winter evenings: while the 
passages and stairways of the tenement- 
houses are lighted at the publie cost. 
This suecess has not impeded the intro- 
duction of electric light, which the city 
also owns and operates. Good financial 
results are obtained, the surplus being 
put, as with the gas-supply, to the redue- 
tion of charges 

Krom the beginning Glasgow owned 
its own street-rallway lines. It was too 
careful of its streets to allow any com 
pany to control them. Though the con- 
ditions under which a company leased 
the lines for twenty-one years were high 
ly favorable to the city, at the expira- 
tion of the lease it was decided not to re 
new it. An offer was made to take over 
the company’s rolling stock, stables, ete., 
on an arbitrator's valuation, on condition 
that the company should not put on a 
rival line of ‘buses. Asthis was declined, 
the Council started car-shops,and equipped 
the line with new material entirely. On 
the day of the transfer the competing 
omnibuses appeared, but the citizens had 
long experienced the advantages of loyal 
support of their own government. All 
the blandishments of the omnibus-con- 
ductors were unavailing; the omnibuses 
ran empty, while the street cars were crowd- 
ed, and soon the chagrined rivals with- 
drew from the uneven contest. Seotch 
shrewdness has been justified of her chil- 
dren. Forshort distances a system of one- 
cent fares has been introduced; the cars 
have been made more elegant and com- 
fortable; electric traction is being installed. 


In one year the number of passengers was 
doubled; and after paying interest on the 
capital, and providing an adequate reserve 
fund, a surplus of $200,000 is left to pay 
for open spaces, baths and wash-houses, 
river ferries, art exhibitions, music, and 
improved sanitation. 

London, Birmingham, and Glasgow are 
not exceptional instances. Throughout f 
Great Britain municipal purity and pride 
are associated with wide social activity 
Reform parties persist because their pro 


gramme is never completed. Still ; 
achieving, still pursuing,” they constant i 
ly discover further scope for social effort } 
Continuity of party depends on continu . 
ity of policy. All the large towns in 3 


Scotland and all but six in England have 
a municipal water-supply; 200 cities con 
trol their own gas-service ; two cities 
have municipal for every one that has 
private electric light; many of them own 
their own street-railway tracks; and since 
the House of Commons removed the re 
striction on municipal operation, there is 
a wide tendency to refuse to lease them 
to companies, 

Boston, Massachusetts, has started on a 
similar career with similar effect. There 
every man who bathes at the beach baths 
or takes his shower in the palatial all 
year baths, every boy who attends the 
municipal summer camp, and every wo 
man who enjoys a stroll in the extensive 
parks or attends a free city concert, has 
solid reason to support good government 
W hile workmen, therefore, vote for Mayo: 
Quincy, the richer residents serve eager] \ 
on the numerous honorary commissions 
which practically supersede the out-ol 
date Council. Jobbery and inefficiency 
are not the staple subjects of city discus 
sions. Honest and capable people are 
really in power, and all classes unite in 
supporting the Executive. 

A like result may be obtained in other 
cities only by the adoption of a like 
method. ‘* New times demand new mea 
sures and new men.” The measures and 
the men must go together in appeal to a 
mixed population. Reformers who ask 
for the support of honest and able men i 
for the sake of their broad and social mea 
sures obtain an appreciative response from 
the democracy, but persons whose hon 
esty and ability are too precious to be 
used for great civic achievements are left 
to nurse their virtues in private. 
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JES HER WAY. 


BY RUTH McENERY STUART 


a I love a little widder, an’ ‘er name's Melindy Jane, 
( Aw she ove me lak wise also sO she Savi 
But vou ean't put no dependence on my lady “Lindy Jane, 
‘“Caze she talks to all de gemlemen dat-a-way;: 
An’ she looks so pleadin’, 
An’ she ac’s so) misleadin, 
rh 


But IT don’t keer what de |i 
sav, 


Fer she don’t mean to sin 


‘Caze it’s only jes her way 


When T see a stalk a sugar eane 
de breeze, 
Noddin’ ** No.” wavin’ 


Its) tips, 


wid a freeze, 
While de love-words hangs atrimblin’ on ‘er lips. 
Oh, she’s cold as December, 
An’ she’s warm as September, 
Or she’s off an’ on jes like a April day: 
But to figgurfy de munts, 
Shell perform ‘em all at once, 


But it’s only jes her way 


Dey’s o° purty gals a plenty, down a-hoein’ in de 
cane; 
Twenty of ‘em I could marry any day; 
But [Td ruther be fooled by my lady “Lindy 
Jane, 
Jes to rake by ‘er side in de hay, 
When she rake so keerless, 
An’ she flirt so fearless, 
When she drawin’ fer ‘er labor by de 
day: 
But she don’t mean no harm 
When she swindles on de farm, 
‘Caze it’s only jes her way. 
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and mighbties 


When she teeks de fellers in, 


a 


Come” 


It ‘minds me o) my lady when she greets me 


swavin’ in 


wid all 


— 
4 
. 
\ 
aA 
& 
2 WAY 
— 
di 
‘ 


‘Caze He made 
way. 
I ‘ain't got but one 
to my lady 


Wi 


It's her 


When she crouches on de mo‘ners’ beneh wid sinners 
seekin’ grace, 

Aw she whispers to me, * Hol’ me, lest [ 

fall!” 


I sustains ‘er sinkin’ sperit wid my arm aroun’ ‘er 
wWais’, 
An’ I hopes she'll be de las’ to git de eall 
nuver holds ‘er long 
‘Fo’ she busts into song— 
She kin git a call fer glory any day; 
An’ she dances back to sin 
When de fiddle-notes begin, 


But it’s only jes her way. 


She’s a mighty serumptious lady when you meet her 
on de bloek 
Gwine to chu’ech in all ‘er secon’-handed elo’es 
But Vd ruther set beside ‘er in ‘er cotton-piekin’ 
frock, 


ien she gethers clover blossoms wid ‘er toes. 


She's 


a saint, an’ she’s a sinner, 


An’ she ain't no new beginner 


When it comes to mixin’ ‘ligion up wid play; 


But 
An 
dat 


‘er jes 


widderhood IT hates 


wid all my might; 


So we 


areufies 


de topic, 


holdin’ hands along 


lane, 


While I bees to kvore 


only fault in sight; 


An 


CCaze she always marries 


An’ I 


But 


Dat 


But 


my 


a-floodin’ 


COANES 


len) 


to day Py 


she 
titte 
I 
| 


dat’s 


courage 


‘er to settle 


answers wid 


needn't 


only 


way, 


‘spec’ 


objection 


‘Lindy 


come 


de devil couldn't tame ‘er, 
I doubt ef Gord ‘ll blame ‘er, 


4, 


de 


it 


a 


to 


jes her 


“as 
i} 
Ai 
a 
to 4 
2 
——— 
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A CHANGE OF HEART. 

Tue Travelling Freight Agent of the Great 
Southwestern Railway was making his period- 
ical visit to the General Office, and it was mid- 
summer. The Rate Department, seeing a 
chance to yet something at the eXpetise oft the 
railrozd company, sent lim a petition, asking 
that he “set up” a watermelon, adding that 
he might charge the cost in his expense ac- 
count to * entertaining shippers and agents.” 

The answer, in shape of a fifty-cent piece, 
came so promptly the chief rate clerk said it 
was a shame to work Agent like that. They 
agreed it was. It was settled then and there 
to send the coin back with a joint letter of 
thanks. The stenographer was instructed to 
write a letter—something neat aud tlowery ; 
but before the letter reached the desired 
pink of neatness and brillianey of flower a re- 
action in favor of buying the melon set in. It 
was finally decided to toss up the coin; heads 
up, melon wins; tails up, Agent wins. Heads 
won, and, not to Waste the stenographer’s work, 
the trace clerk suggested the letter be seut 
with a postscript setting forth their subse- 
quent action, This suggestion met with the 
approval of the department, aud this is the 
letter the Travelling Freight Agent received : 


Dear Str,—Enclosed herewith we beg to 
hand you tifty (50) cents, which please credit 
toa high resolve on the part of the Rate De- 
partment force to live up to the shining ex- 
ample of generosity and free-handeduess ex- 
hibited by you this date. 

We are aware that it is an unusual proceed- 
ing on the part of railroad employees to refuse 
any good the gods may send, especially when 
it comes from oue of those favorites of For- 
tune the envied possessor of au expense ac- 
count: but * the old order changeth,” and the 
day will come when travelling agents can no 
longer indulge (on paper) in buggy rides, din- 
ners to shippers, ete., in the interest of the 
company, 

We, the members of the force above named, 
wish to express to you our many aud sin- 
cere thanks for your kindness, and it is our 
earnest Wish that your pockets may always be 
lined with the eoin of the realm. May your 
days be long in the land, and may your title 
never grow less! Yours gratefully, 

P.S.—Upon further consideration, we have 
decided to buy the melon. Enclosed are seeds 
to testify. 


MIXED EDITORIAL FIGURES. 

FoR many years there was an editor of a lo- 
cal paper in a litthe Wisconsin town who was 
a source of perennial joy to his readers. He 
mixed lis tigures worse than an absconding 
cashier. It is on reeord in his files, preserved 
by an appreciative local reader, that one week, 
while rebuking some heinous charge by the 
Opposition, he announced that chiekens, 


like two-edged swords, ofttimes come home to 
roost.” On another occasion, in handling the 
case of a contemporary, he said, * Thus the 
black lie, issuing trom bis base throat, becomes 
a boomerang to his hand, and he is hoist by 
his own petard, and tinds himself a marked 
man.” Perhaps the man never rose to greater 
heights in lis specialty than when, penning 
an editorial on the sacredness of the tireside, 
he spoke of the “faithful watch-deg or the 
good wife standing at the door to welcome 
the home-coming master with honest bark,” 
though many readers preferred his reference 
to the * beacon-light, rearing its warning tin- 
ger above the rock-bound coast, and saying to 
the hardy mariner in blessed tones,‘ Danger! 
Danger! oh, man that goeth down into the sea 
in ships!" On a lower and more personal 
plane was his little local item to the effect 
that * Our cow has been milked in the pasture 
for three mornings running before we got 
around to it. We know who the miscreant is, 
and if he does it again, we shall print his 
name, let the chips fall where they may.” In 
good time he went the way of the world. Ina 
little ante-mortem obituary which he lett on his 
desk he said: * We feel that our race is almost 
ron. Like a tired runner, we shall soou cross 
the harbor bar, and, casting aside the harness, 
shall lie down upon that bourn from whence no 
traveller returns.” 


HIS METHOD 

UNCLE BaM ANDERSON, superannuated old 
hegro, was teaching his grandson, young The- 
ophilus Johnson, how to plough, 

He had a team of mules, one as superan- 
nuated as himself, and the other a frivolous 
youngster evidently with a deep-rooted ob- 
jection to work, for he cavorted and kicked 
to such an extent that the act of ploughing 
was attended with much personal ineonven- 
lence, not to say danger. 

At last Uncle Banm’s patience gave out. 

Theophilus,” said he, “git on dis mule an’ 
take him to de barn. I kain’ do uo wuck wid 
such a obstropulous critter.” 

“T skeered he th’ow me, Unk Bam,” replied 
Theophilus. 

* He ain’t gwine th’ow you,” said Unele Bam. 

* skeered,” confessed Theophilus, candidly. 

There was a heated argument, Unele Bam 
insisting and Theophilus demurring, for he 
was well acquainted with the performances 
of the mule in question. Finally Uncle Bam 
exclaimed, disgustedly : 

“IT ain't skeered to ride ef you is, 
Ought to be shamed to mek yo’ ol’ granwdaddy 
ride dat mule. He kain’ th’ow me, do’; de mule 
‘ain’t vit been foaled dat kin best me. You des 
wateh!” 


Unele Bam buttoned up his tattered coat, 
and laboriously mounted the recalcitrant ani- 
mal, who straightway ussumed the general 
outlines of an interrogation point, and pro- 
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jected | 


head-first into a mud-hole 


about three feet deep. 


nele Bam 
Unele Bam scrambled to lis feet, and brush- 
ing off lis clothes, approa hed the convulsed 
Theophi tts, 
* Dar,’ hit. 
When Jou see he ewine th’ow you, les git of” 


said he,“ dat’s de Way to do 


JABEZ HANSBURY 


well recommended, 


Ht Hlis 


mendations were all oral, and, now that I recall 


caine recom. 
the matter, were all delivered by himself; but 
they were good ones, He was a gardener, and 
It miis- 
lnprove- 
ments in the euvirons of Windsor Castle, and 


an expert in the care of * grounds.” 


take not, it was he who made 
I believe he admitted that he was largely re 
sponsible for the present beauty of Versailles. 
I asked him casually one day, while be was 
burdocks and 


had 


Baby 


rooting the ragweeds out of 
the Hanging 
It made him quite in- 


Hie explained that he 


my lawn, if he ever seen 


Gaardets of 
dignaut. 


had helped 


“em. 
lndependence was one of the well-developed 
characteristics of Jabez P. Hausbury. When 
he thought a given branch should be removed 


from a quince-bush or a cherry-tree, and Twas 
of opinion that it should not be removed, that 
branch was doomed: its life could not be set 
ata pins lee independence caine out es- 
the matter of 
Hansbury, 


hours. ‘Time, for 


Was something afar off, ir- 


pecially 
Jubez 
relevant, aside the question, not to be thought 
lan- 
; factory whistles shrilled at him in vain; 
but the 


of: clocks spoke to him an unknown 


plage 
the morning cock morning cock was 
a fowl! less known to him than the plhanix or 
the roe neither the waters of Baby - 


lon nor elsewhere had the voice of the early 


antemeridiem rooster vexed the ear of Jabez P. 


Phi 


sious may suspect that the noon whistle was 


unthinking and the jumpers at conelu- 


understood by Hausbury; it is possible; I 
countess donot Know ; he always kuocked oft 
work at half past eleven. 

In the morning, at first, Jabez used to arrive 
at about eight-thirty. One morning gently 
He replied that he couldn't do 
better at a dollar aday. He said he thought 
I did 

He 
had been quitting at four-thirty ; that night 
he vanished at four sharp. It occurred to me 
that the of the had 
perhaps offended a man accustomed per- 
forming the tonsorial work on the hedges of 
so Lealled him and told 
lim that hereafter his wages would be a dollar 
He did not thank me, but 
The next 
morning he was first seen about the premises 


and suffered cclipse at three 


remoustrated. 


onght to raise him to one-t venty-tive. 


so. The next morning he arrived at nine. 


insignificance advance 


royally, to one side 


and a half a day. 
nodded his head understandingly. 
took his usual 


at a quartet before ten, 


*nooning,” 


MONTHLY 
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all the 
But they did 
not come. | tried to comfort myself with the 
thought of Queen Victoria must 
had the same difficulty with him; Leven con 
jured up a picture of the Hanging Gardens 
sitting about on the ground for days before he 


It ran thus for several days, I 


While hoping for better things, 


how have 


vot them all hung up. The lawn was visibly 
vetting away from him,and the pigweeds had 
their heel upon the tomatoes But a limb on 
a favorite pear-tree, Which 1 had given him 
particular orders not to lop off, was stricken 
by a mysterious malady, and withered in the 
sight of all. 


One day he came in and had a talk with me 


as between man and man. It amounted to 
this—that for the kind of work he was doing 


he wanted S81 75 aday.  Lagreed to the terms, 
He 
did not promise, but T thought le seemed fa- 
vorably impressed with the notion. He half- 


way thanked me, which was also encouragit 


but mentioned the matter of longer hours, 


Phe next day Jabez P. Hansbury was en- 


tirely invisible during the forenoon. At 1PM 
he Was sighted, and was observed clearly until 


three hours and fifty-six minutes, when he 
passed into penumbra, the occultation becom- 
ing total at precisely four. 

Phe matter was beginning to partake of the 
nature of those things which come home to 
The next atfter- 
Was reported in perigee, I 
called him in, and had a talk with him as be- 
tween man and gardener, The result was that 
he promised to do better, and I made i¢ an 
even $2 day. 


men’s business and bosoms, 


hook, when he 


He said something about Baby- 
out—I thought it was that he 
lad got two-tifty while there, but I was not 
certain. confess was becoming pretty angry. 

Up to half past owo the next day Jabez was 
invisible. Then he swung into view, walked 
about vaguely for an hour, hacked off a limb 
or two which should have gone hereafter, 
oiled the lawn-mower, and started to depart. 
I chased after him in no Christian frame of 
mind, On the corner [ came up to him, and 
applied plain words. ‘This mellowed my feel- 
Perhaps I had gone too far. I could 
that he was hurt. Maybe it was no more 
than right that I pay him Babylonish wages, 
after all. So I made it two and a half. He 
seemed pleased. 


lon as he went 


ings. 


see 


I bad just finished breakfast the next morn- 
ing. The door-bell rang briskly. The maid 
came in, saying, merely, “ Boy brought it, sir.” 
It was a neatly engraved visiting-card. 1 
picked it up, and read: 


Mr. JABEZ P. HANSBURY 


“Good heavens!” eried, * be iswt coming 
at all to-day 


he has simpky sent his card!” 


HAYDEN 


thirty. 
aad 


On, what care | 
If the winds blow hieh 
And the waves beat fierce and free? 
There is no care 
To bring despair 


When Daphne sails with me! 


And should I frown 
If the wind dies down 


And we lie beealmed at sea, 


WHEN DAPHNE 


SAILS WITH ME 


With ne’er a rift 


In the drift, drift. dr fr, 


When Daphne sails with me? 


All weather's fait 


Bevond compare, 


If storm or sunshine be 


Non calm ho gale 


Can make me quail 


When Daphne sails with me! 


CARLYLE SMITH 


/ 
j 
/ / | | 
| 
j 
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THE MYSTERIOUS 


EXMOOR 


DISAPPEARANCI 
COUNTY 


OF 
CLUB 


Ir the statement were made that one of the 


THE 


most prominent volf clubs in the United States 
had been wiped out bodily, its members mur- 
beautiful 
swards of green to expunged aud unsightly 
ot turt, its 
shell, tenanted only by empty bottles and cold, 


dered, its links traustormed from 


pieces club house an abandoned 


chilly golf-sticks—if such a statement were 
made, it might very naturally cause surprise, 
not to say alarm, among thinking people 
Yet all this has oceurred scarcely tifty miles 
from New York, and not one seul of the busy 
throng in the metropolis has heard of it, not 
the hewspapers, 

County Golf Club was one of 
Its 


charter was a broad one, stating the purpose 


The Exmoor 
the most select organizations of its kind. 


of the club to be “amusements,” and permit- 
ting of spirituous, vinous, and malt 
liquors within its) purlieus 


the sale 
Of course golt 
was the Primary purpose of its incorporators, 
Golf with a capital G, and a capital OLE as 
well. In fact, everything in connection with 
the gaine Was pronounced in italies at least, 
and always with bated breath. Tle members 
took the game seriously: the game took the 
took 
In a word, the Exmoor 


County Golf Club was exclusive and swell. It 


members seriously; and tue members 


themselves ser iously 


is now a thing of the past. 

Phe trouble began when Jack Peters found 
Willie Mackilmarnock, the club’s professional, 
in a Bowery saloon drinking American whiskey. 
History does uot state what Jack was drink- 
ing; nothing probably, for the shock of seeing 
the Scotch high-priest of his club degrading, 
protaning, polluting his oftice by contact with 
American liquor must have been too much for 


his equilibrium. Peters went out and called a 


meeting of the governing committee. The 
governing committee issued a hurry eall for a 
general club meeting. The watter was evi- 


dently eri- 


sis of ex- 
treme impor- 
tance, and 


the lack of a 
precedent by 
which to for- 
mulate some 
of 
was 


course 
tion de- 
plored by ev- 
one, It 
was decided 
to ask for 
Willie Mack- 
ilmarnock’s 
resignation. 


Willie replied 


ery 


tersely that 

he would be 

most lappy 
WILLIE APPROACHED. to leave 


INTHLY MAGAZINE. 


with a sea- 


son's salary 
in his pock- 
ets, but his 
proposition 
didnot meet 
with the ap- 
proval of 
the club. 
His contract 
was laid be- 


fore a law- 
yer, Whose 
advice was 
that the 
club would 
do well to 
retain Wil- 
lie unless 
it wished 


a beautiful 
damage suit 


onits hands, 
W illie 
retained, but the club, in solemn conclave as- 
The hoy- 


“THE MINCE-MEAT SWING.’ 


Was 


sembled, resolved to boycott him. 
cott Was instituted immediately. 
The members ceased to buy balls from Willie 
Mackilmarnock. They purchased them in town 
by the gross, and carried them out to Exmoor 
to flannt them before the eyes of the outraged 


Willie. They abandoned his Oblate Spheroid 
Driving Cleek, heretofore the club’s: chiet 
claim to renown. They cast aside the Kil- 


marnock Belgian Block Unbreakable Driver. 
They refused to let Willie mend their broken 
clubs, and wounded his pride by taking them 
to a lowly shoemaker of Exmoor, who became, 
in the course of a week, far more expert than 
Willie had They harassed the 
poor professional in countless other ways, 
making his life a howling burden, and causing 
him to long for the homely but classic shades 
of St. Andrews. 

Finally Mackilmarnock’s 
blood was aroused. 


ever been, 


Scotch 
For three weeks his sensi- 
tive nature had borne with the covert insults 
of the Exmoor County Goif Club. One morn- 
ing he saw Jack Peters poking a fire with an 
Oblate Spheroid Driving Cleek. The ghastly 
spectacle drove the iron deep into hissoul. He 
sWore immediate and eternal vengeance upon 
the club, aud, with the aid of a bottle of Ameri- 
can Whiskey, mapped out a plan of revenge. 

Mackilmarnock was by nature an artistic 
scoundrel. He planned his devilish designs 
with the brain of a Machiavelli, and executed 
them with the neatness and despatch of a 
Richelieu. Looking at the matter from a dis- 
interested point of view, it is hard to conceive 
of such fiendish malignity as Mackilmarnock 
exhibited. He began by playing with the Ex- 
moor County Golf Club as a cat plays with a 
mouse. 


sluggish 


He took Jack Peters in hand, and made him 
forget all that he ever learned about golf. He 


| 1 


THE 


remodelled his form entirely. He taught him 
to putt from the heei; he tanght him a cork- 
screw drive from the hip; he tanght him a 
wonderful three-quarter iron shot from the 
the end of a week Jack 
Peters played nine holes, and turned in a card 
of 84. The sad part of it was that Peters got 
so completely under the influence of Mackil- 
marnock that he aetually believed in his new 
form, and practised it until he had effeetually 
ruined his game. 

When Mackilmarnock had reduced Peters to 
a state of bumblepuppy inutility as a golfer, 
he turned his attention to Balthazar Van 
Wuimple, who was perhaps the most egregious 
duftier in the elub. He coached him one week 
to such good advantage that Van Wumple 
worsted Adams, the scratch man of the club, 
in an eighteen -hole match. Mackilmarnock 
had arranged the match, and with Seotch 
put money on his man. He 
about S500. 

The next 
practices. 


eollar-bone, and at 


foresight won 


week Willie continued his evil 
He induced Thompson Evans to 
abandon a low tee, and use an imitation of a 
young mountain. The result was that Thomp- 
son began to selaff, and sclaffed steadily the 
rest of his days. And he wouldn’t go back to 
“No,” “ Willie Mackil- 
marnock told me to tee high, and Willie comes 
from St. Andrews.” 

The perfidious Willie convineed John Gris- 
wold that it was folly to follow through. He 
taught John a short, sweet, chopping-block 


his low tee. said he; 


motion, and changed his game from a long, 


beautifully accurate one, to a series of pop 


shots. John 


had faith in Willie, but he 
couldwt help wondering where his score had 
gone. Nevertheless he wouldu’t give up his 
Inince-meal swings, 

Then Willie assumed charge of Adams, the 
cluberack. He changed his stance, he changed 
changed He even 
changed his clubs—and Adams weakly stood 
aside and let him do it-—because Willie came 
from St. Andrews. He made Adams believe 
that he was a walking exponent of bad form, 
and he ruined his game as he had ruined the 
It is 
useless to go 
into particu- 
lars. Mack- 
ilmarnock 
threw his 
baleful in- 
tluence over 
every han 
in the Ex- 
moor Coun- 
ty Golf 
Club, and 
inside of one 
month had 
reduced the 
play to such 


his grip, he his swings. 


others’. 


THE DISCOVERY a disgrace- 


DRAWER 
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ful standard that 
look one another in the face. 

Then he took a week off. For seven days 
the Exmoor County Golf Club saw him not, 
and 


members were ashamed to 


its members were beginning to breathe 
freely, and to fondly imagine that they were 
rid forever of the obnoxious Willie. Not se, 
for he returned on the day of the monthly 
elub handicap with a well-planned coup d'état 
simmering in his brain. 

It has been before 


the Exmoor 


It w as,toa 


said that 
County Golf Club was exclusive. 
degree; and as the conditions for membership 
Were so rigorons, the clab had but few play- 
ers enrolled on its list. They 
for women had 

been excluded 


were all men, 


ever since Ben 
nington Kane's 
wife had driv- 
ena trapacross 
thehome green. 
The feeling on 
that 
Was so great 
that Kane re- 
signed, and a 
by - law 
promptly — en- 
acted tothe ef- 
fect that mem- 
bers must leave 


occasion 


was 


their wives at 
home. 

Therefore, 
on this club 
handicap day, although every member was 
present, only twenty-four men were in the 
club-house waiting for the start to be made. 
There was some delay about this, for it was 
discovered that all the lockers had been forced 
open and the entire supply of balls taken 
Not a man in the club had a ball. This was 
where Willie came in, for he approached with 
six boxes of balls, and speedily disposed of 
them at donble the market price. It 
new ball, he explained. He said that it was 
called the “Surprise Party,” was guaranteed 
to carry twenty yards farther, ete., ete. The 
one remarkable thing about it was its color, 
which was a sort of mustard-plaster yellow. 

Six couples got away, each with a scorer. 
Then a foursome started off, and left at the 
club-house only Jack Peters and Thompson 
Evans, with the malevolent Willie hanging 
around, and apparently listening  thirstily 
for something. Peters and Evans were not 
playing in the handicap, and thought them- 
selves too lazy to trot around and watch the 
other fellows, but after fifteen minutes’ con- 
templation of the landscapes from the piazza, 
encountering Mackilmarnock’s grewsome phys- 
iognomy at every turn, they decided that per- 
haps they did want a round. 

They sauntered ont, and as Peters teed his 
ball, both men noticed Mackilmarnock lurking 


HE SAW JACK PETERS 


was a 


if 
| | 
— 
\ 
WM. 
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AN INKY NIGHT 


He tempest whistled through the trees, the night was inky black, 


When Winfred 


behind a small cairn of stones some fifty yards 
away. 

Peters made a preliminary wobble, called 
“Fore!” and proceeded to put into action his 
recently acquired corkserew drive from the hip. 

The trusty beeeh-wood driver swung 
through the air, and slapped with a vicious 
little jerk against the yellow ball. At the 
very instant of impact there came a terrific 
detonation. The ground shook, turf flew in all 
directions, and a cloud of dust obscured the 
firmament. Through the cloud the form of 
Peters was seen speeding skyward in several 
pieces. The dust subsided, and revealed a hor- 
rible scene of carnage. A chunk one hundred 
feet square had been bitten out of the earth 
Peters had disappeared. Of Evans there re- 
mained only a melancholy memory in the 
shape of a finger-nail. 

Willie Mackilmarnock stole out from his 
cairn of stones and approached the pit. He 
wore an expression of tiendish joy, and hurling 
a few curses at the spot, disappeared in the 
club-house. 

Then things began to get interesting on the 
links. Explosions were heard often—deep- 
seated, hoarse explosions that shook the beer- 
bottles in the ice-chest. Cross sections of 
members, accompanied by liberal supplies of 
dirt, came hurtling down from above. 

Mackilmarnock sat in the club-house until 


stumbled through the door, in dreadful plight, alack! 


he had counted seven explosions. Then he 
arose and wandered out on the links. There 
weren’tany. The complexion of the landscape 
had changed entirely. Hills were torn down, 
valleys were tilled up, fences were gone, and 
fractions of twenty-three members of the Ex 
moor County Golf Club lay seattered o’er the 
earth’s surface. 

* Vengeance is mine!” cried Willie Mackil- 
marnock, striking an attitude. 

And indeed it was. The relentless villain 
had broken into the lockers the night before, 
stolen every ball in the place, painted half of 
them with yellow ochre, and the rest with 
nitro-qlycerine. 

Only one man escaped. He, horribly maim- 
ed and mangled, crawled to my house, and lay 
there for days in delirium. When he recovered 
sufficiently to tell me the story, I rushed over 
to the Exmoor links to investigate. A fifteen- 
foot board fence surrounded the property of 
the Exmoor County Golf Club. Not a trace ot 
the former Scotch local color remained save a 
barely perceptible odor of haggis which em- 
anated from the enclosure. 

Willie Mackilmarnock sits at a small] gate, 
and to all inquiries from anxious families of 
the members he replies that they are inside 
indulging in secret practice, and preparing 
themselves for the championship sirnggle next 


summer, James CoFFIN. 
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BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 


QR. CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER has 
N been so sparing of his pen for the past 
few years that a novel from his hand becomes 
somewhat of an event. The editorial blue pen- 

cil, in addition to its terrors to 
“That Fortune.” contributors, is a most exacting 
A Novel. By to him who wields it, 
Ley Warner. aud Mr. Warner’s labors on his 
library of the World’s Best Lit- 
erature have during a period of years inter- 
fered with creative work. He has neverthe- 
less found time to produce a novel which we 
think will rank with his very best efforts in 
any one of the varied lines of literary endeavor 
in which he has been so conspicuously suecess- 
ful. That Fortune has been described, and not 
improperly, as the third of a trilogy, “A Lit- 
tle Journey in the World” and “The Golden 
House” being respectively the first and sec- 
ond. Yet it is not quite just to characterize a 
work which is so thoroughly capable of stand- 
ing alone as being such merely. The fact 
that it deals with the subsequent careers of 
certain characters that have appeared in the 
earlier books, and that the building up of the 
fortune whose destruction is noted in the vol- 
ume under consideration was described there- 
in, form connecting links between the three 
novels, but just as the earlier productions 
were independent works, so does “ That For- 
tune” impress one as transcending the lim- 
itations with which its description as “ third 
of a trilogy ” would seem to restrict its inter- 
est. The story is not a sequel in the sense 
that its full comprehension requires a reading 
of its predecessors. Mr, Warner, with that lit- 
erary wisdom which was characteristic of the 
great master of the human comedy, has avoid- 
ed the error of writing a sequel, but has at the 
same time so deftly interwoven into the pres- 
ent story portions of the interest of his other 
novels, that those who have read the earlier 
experience the charm of meeting old friends 
again, while those who, not having read them, 
become interested in these phases of the book 
will be likely to hark back to the others for 
the mere pleasure of knowing more in detail 
abont them. 

Mr. Warner's various and varied literary 
powers are very well exemplified in the pages 
of “ That Fortune.” There are few among our 
American writers who have so many literary 
sides so different in kind as he, and it is one of 
his especial equipments as a writer that he 
seems able to keep them distinet when neces- 
sary, or, as in the present instance, so to com- 
bine them that his readers are impressed with 
a sense of the largeness of the mind back of 
the pen. To begin with, Mr. Warner has a 
comprehensive knowledge of the language in 


which he writes, and he makes a purely liter- 
ary use of it. One seldom, if ever, finds him 
careless or affected in his use of terms, and 
save when the situation demands it, he does 
not belittle his art or underestimate the taste 
of his readers by lapsing into colloquial Eng- 
lish. Nor has he that exasperating diseur- 
sive habit which certain masters of style are 
prone to employ to impress critics to whom a 
simple use of language is little short of an af- 
front. Mr. Warner realizes that there is Eng- 
lish for the eye as well as for the ear, and that 
he who writes conveys his meaning through the 
former, and not through the latter organ. The 
result is that his work is not marred by obsen- 
rities which leave the reader's mind worn and 
jaded. Added to these qualities he has a most 
delicate humor, which pervades his work just as 
the scent of a vase of roses in a drawing-room 
will be perceived throughout the house. It is 
perhaps too subtle at times for the compre- 
hension of those who enjoy horse-play, and 
who prefer Hoyt to Sheridan; but it is there, 
and the reader whose good opinion Mr. Warner 
probably values most highly always finds it. If 
it is not acceptable to the “ gods,” who would 
rather see a man fall down stairs than take in 
the subtle meaning of an epigram, the loss is 
not Mr. Warner’s. It is intelleetual, and as 
such makes its appeal to the intellect, and con- 
cerns itself not at all with the “taste” that 
is devoted to purely physical ebullitious mis- 
called “ humor.” 

In short, Mr. Warner has managed to “ cor- 
ral” in “That Fortune” all of the qualities 
which have contributed to his success. As an 
essayist, his treatment of the various problems 
that come into the lives of his dramatis per- 
sone shows him at his best; as a humorist, the 
comedy of his pages would establish his claim 
upon our regard if it had not been established 
years ago when his Back Log Studies brought 
wholesome mirth into thousands of homes; as 
an observer of life and a philosopher who de- 
duces conclusions from its conditions, he seems 
to be unerring; and by reason of his fancy, re- 
fined by all of the qualities npon which we have 
dilated, he has been able to present a love story 
which in idyllie charm has rarely been surpass- 
ed. “ That Fortune” is a notable contribution 
to American letters, and cannot fail to find a 
hearty welcome wherever pure and wholesome 
literature is valned for what it is, and in these 
days, when young men and old are prostitn- 
ting their genius for temporary gain to the 
apotheosis of gloom and morbid ‘hysteria, it is 
positively refreshing to find an anthor reso- 
lutely refusing to abandon that standard of 
taste which has given him so high a place 
among the writers of his time. 
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is the 
Indeed, 


TIME 
poet. 


of the 
is the only 


great test value of a 
it certain one. 
Critics may land the poet’s work to the skies 
or consign it to oblivion: time alone can show 
whether it be good or bad, and 


time not infrequently sets ruth- 


lessly aside verdicts of the most 
authoritative of eritics, raising 
from oblivion that which in its 
own day has been consigned thereto, and drag- 
ging an unmerited pedestal that 
Which has been raised up unworthily. There 
in Mr. William Allen Butler’s poem 
“Nothing to Wear,” we venture to say, than its 
author imagined when he wrote it, forty-two 
years a 


ALLEN 


down from 


Is more 


vo. Beyond its humor, which is great, 
and the social question it discusses, which was 
and is pregnant with meaning, there is a lesson 
in its continuance of life for the young poet 
of to-day who dashes off his ephemeral rhymes 
in the hope of sometime penning a line that 
Inay prove to immortal, It is not the 
humor of Mr, Butler's lines that has kept 
“Nothing to Wear” 
claim 


be 


alive, nor can any one 
with contidence that its workmanship 
has resulted in its longevity, since from the 
point of view of its technique it is visibly 
lacking, even if, when 


at its best, it suggests 
Barham 


and his “Ingoldsby Legends.” But 
it has lived in spite ofits rather uneasy metre, 
and for the precise reason that its theme was 
human nature truthfully presented without 
let or hinderance. And human nature does not 
Civilization may advance, or it may 
retrogress; fundamentally man himselfis what 
he was when Adam first appeared, and woman 
no more nor Jess than the rib the first of her 
It is this note, which is as vi- 
as Mr. Butler wrote his 
poem, that still finds readers for “ Nothing to 
Wear.” It was this note, which sounded as 
clear in the Garden of Eden on the day when 
Eve first chose 


change, 


mothers was. 


brant to-day when 


to adorn herself with such ere- 
ations as the dressmakers of her time afforded 
as at the moment when Mr. Butler discovered 
Miss Flora M’Flimsey, that made of his verses 
one of the most notable productions of a not 
altogether unnotable literary period. The mo- 
tif, moreover, appealed to readers every where. 


England found the poem quite as worthy of 


attention as we, and if it was translated into 
French, German, or any other Continental lan- 
guage, as no doubt it was, it must have ap- 
pealed quite as strongly to its European read- 
ers, and more especially to those of France, 
in sartorial matters there little 
French 


since is no 

and American 
At no time since its original appear- 
in Harper’s Weekly in 1257 has “ No- 
thing to Wear” been allowed to pass into the 
realms of things forgotten, nor has its author, 
in any of his later work along literary lines, 
quite succeeded in dethroning it from its proud 
position of chiefest of his productions in popu- 
lar favor. In no way superior in technique or 
in humor to a vast deal of current verse which 


likeness between 
men, 


ance 


is here to-day and is gone to-morrow, it has 
lasted these many years because it had added 
to its humor and beneath all its satire a tende1 
touch of humanity and a trathful hint of some- 
thing in nature itself which took hold at once 
upon the imagination of the sympathetic read- 
er everywhere. It is because they lack this 
human that many more carefully 
written, equally humorous poems of our own 
day are likely to be forgotten with the pass- 
ing from curreney of the periodical issues in 
which they appear. 

In the new edition of Mr. Butler's poems, 
which takes its title from the plight of Miss 
Flora M’Flimsey, are some forty or fifty of the 
author’s later efforts, which are divided 
the several classifications of “Poems of 


element 


into 
the 
City,” “ Poems of Travel,” “ Oberammergau,” 
* Miscellaneous Poems,” “ Uhland with Trans- 
lations,” and “ Poems for the Children.” 

Of the first series, second in interest to Old 
New-Yorkers, at least, to “Nothing to Wear” 
itself, will be the extraordinary tale of “ The 
Sexton and the Thermometer,” as set forth by 
Mr. Butler. In this the various functions per- 
formed for society by Diggory Pink, Pink be- 
ing neither the color nor the real name of 
that marvellous social Cerberus, are 
ously and truthfully depieted. The poem 
contains also some not altogether unmerited 
criticism of a church, “cathedral - like, gor- 
geous, and Gothic and gay,” that stands not a 
thousand miles from the big store where Miss 
Flora M’Flimsey used to spend her father’s 
hard-earned savings on many of the little no 
things she wore, and 


humor- 


Which unites in its grouping of senlpture and 
column 
A great deal that’s comic with much that is 


} 
solemnh, 


The “Poems of Travel” are made up largely 
of appreciations of the more deeply significant 
impressions that are made upon the mind of a 
thoughtful and sympathetic traveller by the 
great things he has seen at home and abroad. 
Mr. Butler has travelled much, and has been 
more keenly alive to the inner meaning of the 
great things he has looked upon in art and in 
nature than are most men, many of whom are 
satisfied with the revelations of Baedeker, and 
make no note of the ulterior designs of those 
who have created the objects they have trav- 
elled far to see. These and his * Miscellanies,” 
many of which bear evidence of having been 
written for occasions, with his tender and 
amusing poems for the children, are all of 
them pleasing reading, but the most notable 
poem in the collection is “Oberammergau.” 
In this we have a vivid presentation of the 
Passion Play as produced in Bavaria, and the 
thoughts that ocenr to one who has watched 
its unfolding with reverence not only for what 
it depicts, but for the singleness of purpose of 
those who brought it to fruition in fulfilment 


of a vow made centuries ago. The simple- 


| 
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minded folk who first conceived the idea of 
presenting the story of the Saviour’s life aud 
passion, the reason for the vow, and the stead- 
fast determination of the peasants that the 
vow should be fulfilled are all set forth by 
Mr. Butler’s pen, and after a fashion which is 
wholly appealing. The poem rings true in 
seutiment, is lofty in its tone, and is in every 
respect the most notable achievement of the 
author's pen. The poem is illuminated with 
notes which add greatly to the reader’s grasp 
of a situation with which, unless he has visit 
ed the scene and witnessed the play, he is for 
the most part only vaguely familiar. 


We referred a moment since to the subtle 
eharm of Mr. Warner’s humor. It is unfortu- 
nate that few of our American humorists, so 
ealled, have been able to infuse into their 
own work some of its peculiar 
quality. In the larger realm 
of fiction, however, we often 
find touches of its especial kind 
that are refreshing and encour- 
aging to those who despair of 
the American gift. Our short-story 
writers frequently indulge themselves in it, 
and no inconsiderable portion of the pleasure 
to be derived from their efforts comes directly 
from this source. We are not so sure that it 
is not in this particular phase of her work that 
Mrs. Wiggin’s great strength lies. We are 
quite contident, however, that the very refine- 
ment of her humor has been a great factor in 
making the output of her pen heartily wel- 
come wherever there is appreciation of what 
is best in letters. It is also true that women 
writers have the touch to a much greater de- 
gree than their brothers of the pen, whose fun 
It 
is discernible throughout the efforts of Mrs. 
Stuart. An appreciation of its worth has ma- 
terially enhanced the keenness of Miss Wil- 
kins’s eye for character, and it was a notable 
possession of the gift—for it seems to be such 

—that first attracted the attention of the 
writer, at least, to the work of Margaret Sut- 
ton Briscoe. The readers of Mrs. Hopkins’s 
first collection of short stories —‘ Jimty and 
Others ”—could not fail to perceive the quality 
in all of the studies of life and character in 
that volume. Nor, if they read the stories 
critically, could they escape noting how valu- 
able an aid to the sympathetic presentation 
of character a cultivation of the gift may be. 

In hev latest published volume, The Sixth 
Sense, and Other Stories, it is a pleasure to tind 
this seventh 


“The Sixth 
Sense, and 
Other Stories.” 
By Margaret 
Sutton Briscoe 


creat 


is of the more vigorous, swaggering sort, 


sense, as we suppose we must 
term if, since Mrs. Hopkins has pre-empted its 
immediate predecessor in numerical order, in- 
sisting upon itself. In the story which gives 
the volume its title it is the relieving touch, 
for the situation Mrs. Hopkins presents is not 
wholly a pleasant one. Without it we might 
have perused the story of Anita Andrews’s 
deception with some misgivings; with it there 
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ean be no criticism of the author for giving 
* The Sixth Sense” the place of honor in her 
It the dramatic of the 
stories in the book, and the shadow of it is 
materially lightened by the humor of the tell- 
ing of it. In the story immediately following 
“The Sixth “Unele Elijah’s Corner 
Cupboard,” Mrs. Hopkins gives us her pen at 
its very best. The unfolding of the old gentle- 
man’s character and the method employed to 
win him over are deliciously handled, and we 


collection. is most 


Sense, 


feel that the reader will recognize it as an 
exceptionally delightful achievement. It has 


about it all the quaint charm and quiet humor 
that one looks for in the best of Miss Wilkins’s 
work, and the human nature of it all takes 
hold upon one’s faney at once. Mrs. Hopkins 
has done nothing better. 

The remaining stories in the collection are 
“An I. U.” (a dainty bit of light comedy), 
“A Will and a Way,” “Of Her Own House- 
hold,” “Apples of Gold,” “ Matilda’s Address- 
Book,” “A Temple of Solomon,” and “ This 
Mortal Coil.” They are all of them wholly 
characteristic of Mrs. Hopkins, and as such 
should prove welcome to the constantly in- 
creasing ranks of her admirers. Mr. A. B. 
Frost has illustrated several of the stories in 
that thoroughly sympathetic fashion which, 
like “ good wine, needs no bush.” 

Iv is humor of a very different sort that Mr. 
Hayden Carruth handles with deftuess. Mr. 
Carruth’s fun is real enough, but his color is 
far from convineing. It is the hearty, and 


not the quiet laugh, that one 
gets from a reading of his “Mr. Milo Bush, 


and Other 
Worthies— 


pages, and it is his distinetion 
to be able to arouse this hearty 
laughter without descending to 
vulgarity. 


” 


Recollections, 
By Haypen 
His types may be, 
and doubtless are, real enough, 

but it does not fall to the lot of most readers 
to meet them oceasionally. Yet the 
world is so variously constituted that it would 
be manifestly improper to say that Milo Bush 
and Mark Wallis and Judge Crabtree have 
only that happy disembodied existence that 
made of Mrs. Harris so potent a factor in the 
life of Sairy Gamp. 


even 


It is possibly due to the 
fact that we do not meet with these personages 
in our every-day life that we so greatly enjoy 
encountering them in Mr. Carruth’s sketches. 
They are certainly entertaining raconteurs, and 
their engaging freedom from the trammels of 
truth adds greatly to their distinetion. When 
Mr. Bush seats himself on the dried - apple 
barrel in the grocery-store of one Shanks and 
sniffs contemptuously, one may expect to hear 
a tale of woe or of gladness which Haroun- 
al-Rashid himself would have lent ear to and 
accounted himself fortunate; and as for Judge 
Crabtree, while one might not care to have 
him sit in jadgment on a delicate and compli- 
cated controversy over a point of law, when 
he delivers himself of his opinions and his 
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recollections of things beyond the pale of liti- 
gation, only a captious, humorless person could 
find fault with the tenor of his discourse. For 
the more serious business of the law, it is to 
be feared that the latitude the judge allows 
himself in the matter of “truth and voracity ” 
would react somewhat upon witnesses called 
to testify before him, and that a trial term 
under his Honor’s supervision would result in 
a considerable, augmentation of the ranks of 
the perjurers is to be suspected. Neverthe- 
less, credible or otherwise, the judge’s dicta 
profound respect for his powers 
among those who listen. Baron Munchausen 
might not envy him, but we can quite faney 


Inspire a 


that distinguished personage taking pleasure 
in an afternoon’s chat with the amiable jurist. 
And Mark Wallis, the compositor, is a fit com- 
panion for the others. It is not too great a 
stretch of the proprieties to call these worthies 
the “Three Musketeers of the Whopper” 
Athos, Porthos, and Aramis 
Munchausen would not 
capacity of D’Artagnan. 
There two stories in Mr. Carruth’s book 
which worthy of special mention in that 
they touch upon a phase of life in the United 
States which has been too much neglected by 
writers of American fiction. Far be it from 
us to suggest the precipitation upon a defence- 
less publie of a new dialect, yet it must be 
that the Scandinavian element in 
what is termed the Northwest is full of possi- 
bilities for a writer looking for a new field in 
fiction, 


to whom Baron 
be loath to act in the 


are 
are 


confessed 


There is an abundance of romance in 
the lives of these rugged citizens of the repub- 
lic, and whether they as individuals have, or 
have not, a well-developed sense of humor, 
one who studies them and their character- 
istics carefully will find much to inspire the 
best efforts of his pen along the lines of hu- 
mor that are racial. Mr. Carruth has not 
gone so deeply into this rich vein as he might. 
In fact, he has barely revealed its existence, 
but he knows that it is there; he has had 
some experience with it, and we believe that 
if he chose to delve deeper he could bring to 
the surface many a nugget that would be dis- 
tinetly worth his while. “Goldstein’s Eques- 
trian Joke” and “The Long-Suffering Scan- 
dinavian” have in them suggestions that Mr. 
Carruth has slightly realized the possibilities 
of these people. It is to be hoped that he 
will not stop short with this all too meagre 
showing. 

Tue spirited and interesting Reminiscences 
the Santiago Campaign, by Captain John 
Bigelow, U.S. A., is a valuable addition to the 
literature of our recent war with Spain. It is 
not only entertaining; it is instruetive, and 
instructive along lines that are vital to our 
welfare in our new responsibilities. We can- 
not imagine that it will be read with pleasure 
by certain personages high in authority, nor, 
indeed, is a reading of it likely to add much to 


of 
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the pride of smaller persons who like to believe 
that everything in their country is as nearly 
right as it can be, among whom we may class 
ourselves. The utter demoralization of the 
army in the earlier stages of the 
war, and the vexatious ineapaci- 
ty of those who should have been 
responsible persons, are clearly 
indicated, if not stated in terms. 
It gives the reader’s nerves a 
positive twist to think of what might have 
happened to our land forces at least, had we 
been confronted by any but a nation in a state 
of governmental demoralization, and Captain 
Bigelow’s story adds to our admiration, or 
should do so, for those sturdy regulars who at- 
tended the little business for us. These 
men had double odds against them, with their 
bushwhacking foes to the fore and their well- 
meaning but incompetent friends to the rear. 
The real wonder of it all is that they came ont 
of the fray at all, much less as victors. With 
no desire to defend incompetence, one may say, 
however, that the lamentable condition of af- 
fairs in the army was due rather to a prolong- 
ed period of peace, and to the constantly grow- 
ing impression everywhere that war was by 
degrees becoming an archaic method of set- 
tling international differences, than te con- 
scious or corrupt neglect of their duty by sue- 
cessive heads of our War Department. When 
the business of so conspicuous a branch of the 
executive becomes merely that of suppressing 
riotous tribes of drunken Indians and the dis- 
tribution of pensions, it is hardly surprising 
that in an emergency we should be found un 

prepared, Yet we cannot point to our good 
fortune in ultimately emerging from the em- 
broglio as victors as a vindication of misman 

agement. Up to the present we have tri- 
umphed in spite of ourselves. If the future 
should find us again in a state of unprepared 
ness there will be crime resting upon some 

body’s shoulders. It is the plain statement of 
the existing facts that makes of Captain Bige- 
low’s volume a distinctly useful document, and 
its influence should be far-reaching, either in 
awaking those in authority to a sense of 
their grave responsibilities or in arousing a 
public sentiment so healthy that unhealth 
will find it the part of wisdom to heed its de- 
mands. Captain Bigelow’s account of the ar 

tual service in Cuba is vivid and at times ot 
thrilling interest, but by far the most impor- 
tant feature of his book lies in the summing 
up of the resvlts of his observations. His 
concluding chapter is a strong plea for a 
thorough reorganization of the army system, 
which, from our limited point of view, seems 
to be worthy of the most serious consideration 
of our law-making body at Washington. The 
sincerity of the writer is manifested at every 
point, and while he lays bare certain unplea- 
sant facts, the lay reader can find in his im- 
plied criticisms of his superiors no hint of 
insubordination. 


* Reminiscences 
of the Santiago 
Campaign.” 
By 
Captain Joun 
Bicetow,U.S.A 
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